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'The  duty  of  this  day  has  been 
imposed  upon  us  from  without. 
Those  who  have  dared  to  threaten 
the  whole  world  with  war — those 
who  have  created  the  name  and 
deed  of  total  war — have  imposed 
upon  us  and  upon  all  free  peoples 
the  necessity  of  preparation  for 
total  defense." 

— Address  to  the  Registrants. 
October  16,  1940.    Paper  XX. 

'We  don't  like  it — we  didn't  want 
to  get  in  it — but  we  are  in  it 
and  we're  going  to  fight  it  with 
everything  we've  got." 

— Address  over  the  Radio. 

December  9,  1941.    Paper  XXXII. 
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Paper  I 

"The  essential  qualities  of  a  true  Pan  Americanism 
must  be  the  same  as  those  which  constitute  a  good 
neighbor,  .  . 

Address  before  the  special  session  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day.     Washington,  D,  C,  April  12, 1933 

I  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
"Pan  American  Day"  and  to  extend  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  fraternal  greeting  to  our  sister  American  Republics. 
The  celebration  of  'Tan  American  Day"  in  this  building,  dedicated 
to  international  good-will  and  cooperation,  exemplifies  a  unity  of 
thought  and  purpose  among  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  common  ideal  of  mutual  helpfulness,  sympathetic 
understanding  and  spiritual  solidarity. 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  on  this  day  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  the  twenty-one  Republics  of  America  is  focused  on 
the  common  ties — historical,  cultural,  economic,  and  social — which 
bind  them  to  one  another.  Common  ideals  and  a  community  of  in- 
terest, together  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  have  led  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  well-being  of  one  Nation  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
the  well-being  of  its  neighbors.  It  is  upon  these  foundations  that 
Pan  Americanism  has  been  built. 

This  celebration  commemorates  a  movement  based  upon  the  policy 
of  fraternal  cooperation.  In  my  Inaugural  Address  I  stated  that  I 
would  "dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor — the 
neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  himself  and,  because  he  does  so, 
respects  the  rights  of  others — the  neighbor  who  respects  his  obliga- 
tions and  respects  the  sanctity  of  his  agreements  in  and  with  a  world 
of  neighbors."  Never  before  has  the  significance  of  the  words  "good 
neighbor"  been  so  manifest  in  international  relations.  Never  have 
the  need  and  benefit  of  neighborly  cooperation  in  every  form  of  human 
activity  been  so  evident  as  they  are  today. 

Friendship  among  Nations,  as  among  individuals,  calls  for  construc- 
tive efforts  to  muster  the  forces  of  humanity  in  order  that  an  atmos- 
phere of  close  understanding  and  cooperation  may  be  cultivated.  It 
involves  mutual  obligations  and  responsibilities,  for  it  is  only  by  sym- 
pathetic respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  a  scrupulous  fulfillment 
of  the  corresponding  obligations  by  each  member  of  the  community 
that  a  true  fraternity  can  be  maintained.  , 

The  essential  qualities  of  a  true  Pan  Americanism  must  be  the  same 
as  those  which  constitute  a  good  neighbor,  namely,  mutual  under- 
standing, and,  through  such  understanding,  a  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  other's  point  of  view.    It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we 
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can  hope  to  build  up  a  system  of  which  confidence,  friendship  and 
good-will  are  the  cornerstones. 

In  this  spirit  the  people  of  every  Republic  on  our  continent  are 
coming  to  a  deep  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  for  more  than  a  century, 
was  and  is  directed  at  the  maintenance  of  independence  by  the  peoples 
of  the  continent.  It  was  aimed  and  is  aimed  against  the  acquisition 
in  any  manner  of  the  control  of  additional  territory  in  this  hemisphere 
by  any  non- American  power. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  Pan  American  doctrine  of  continental  self- 
defense,  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics  understand  more 
clearly,  with  the  passing  years,  that  the  independence  of  each  Republic 
must  recognize  the  independence  of  every  other  Republic.  Each  one 
of  us  must  grow  by  an  advancement  of  civilization  and  social  well- 
being  and  not  by  the  acquisition  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  any 
neighbor. 

In  this  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  of  cooperation  on  this 
continent  you  and  I  cannot  fail  to  be  disturbed  by  any  armed  strife 
between  neighbors.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you,  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  that  I 
regard  existing  conflicts  between  four  of  our  sister  Republics  as  a 
backward  step. 

Your  Americanism  and  mine  must  be  a  structure  built  of  confidence, 
cemented  by  a  sympathy  which  recognizes  only  equality  and  fra- 
ternity. It  finds  its  source  and  being  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  dwells 
in  the  temple  of  the  intellect. 

We  all  of  us  have  peculiar  problems,  and,  to  speak  frankly,  the 
interest  of  our  own  citizens  must,  in  each  instance,  come  first.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  Nation  of  this 
Continent  that  the  American  Governments,  individually,  take,  with-  * 
out  further  delay,  such  action  as  may  be  possible  to  abolish  all  un- 
necessary and  artificial  barriers  and  restrictions  which  now  hamper  the 
healthy  flow  of  trade  between  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics. 

I  am  glad  to  deliver  this  message  to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  I  look  upon  the  Union  as  the 
outward  expression  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  Americas.  It  is  to 
this  unity  which  must  be  courageous  and  vital  in  its  element  that 
humanity  must  look  for  one  of  the  great  stabilizing  influences  in  world 
affairs. 

In  closing,  may  I  refer  to  the  ceremony  which  is  to  take  place  a 
little  later  in  the  morning  at  which  the  Government  of  Venezuela  will 
will  present  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the  bust  of  a  great  American 
leader  and  patriot,  Francisco  de  Miranda.  I  join  with  you  in  this 
tribute. 

In  the  First  Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1933,  the  President  said,  "In  the 
field  of  world  policy,  I  would  dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor.  .  .  .  The  address  of  April  12,  1933  was  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  were  addressed  directly  and  this  policy  further 
developed. 


Paper  II 


.  .  Modern  weapons  of  offense  are  vastly  stronger 
than  modern  weapons  of  defense  .  .  .  fixed  fortifica- 
tions .  .  .  are  no  longer  impregnable  to  the  attack  of 
war  planes,  heavy  mobile  artillery,  land  battleships 
called  tanks    .  . 

Message  to  the  Nations  of  the  World  appealing  for  Peace  by 
Disarmament  and  the  end  of  Economic  Chaos,  by  cable 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  May  16,  1933 

A  profound  hope  of  the  people  of  my  country  impels  me,  as  the 
head  of  their  Government,  to  address  you  and,  through  you,  the 
people  of  your  Nation.  This  hope  is  that  peace  may  be  assured 
through  practical  measures  of  disarmament  and  that  all  of  us  may 
carry  to  victory  our  common  struggle  against  economic  chaos. 

To  these  ends  the  Nations  have  called  two  great  World  Conferences. 
The  happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  very  lives  of  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  inhabit  the  whole  world  are  bound  up  in  the  de- 
cisions which  their  Governments  will  make  in  the  near  future.  The 
improvement  of  social  conditions,  the  preservation  of  individual 
human  rights,  and  the  furtherance  of  social  justice  are  dependent 
upon  these  decisions. 

The  WoT-ld  Economic  Conference  will  meet  soon  and  must  come  to 
its  conclusions  quickly.  The  world  cannot  await  deliberations  long 
drawn  out.  The  Conference  must  establish  order  in  place  of  the 
present  chaos  by  a  stabilization  of  currencies,  by  freeing  the  flow  of 
world  trade,  and  by  international  action  to  raise  price  levels.  It 
must,  in  short,  supplement  individual  domestic  programs  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  by  wise  and  considered  international  action. 

The  Disarmament  Conference  has  labored  for  more  than  a  year 
and,  as  yet,  has  been  unable  to  reach  satisfactory  conclusions.  Con- 
fused purposes  still  clash  dangerously.  Our  duty  lies  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  practical  results  through  concerted  action  based  upon  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Before  the  imperative  call  of 
this  great  duty,  petty  obstacles  must  be  swept  away  and  petty  aims 
forgotten.  A  selfish  victory  is  always  destined  to  be  an  ultimate 
defeat.  The  furtherance  of  durable  peace  for  our  generation  in  every 
part  of  the  world  is  the  only  goal  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 

If  we  ask  what  are  the  reasons  for  armaments,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  lessons  and  tragedies  of  the  World  War,  are  today  a  greater  burden 
on  the  peoples  of  the  earth  than  ever  before,  it  becomes  clear  that 
they  are  two-fold:  first,  the  desire,  disclosed  or  hidden,  on  the  part 
of  Governments  to  enlarge  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  a  sister 
Nation  and  I  believe  that  only  a  small  minority  of  Governments  or 
of  peoples  harbor  such  a  purpose;  second,  the  fear  of  Nations  that 
they  will  be  invaded.  I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  feel  obliged  to  retain  excessive  armaments  because  they  fear 
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some  act  of  aggression  against  them  and  not  because  they  themselves 
seek  to  be  aggressors. 

There  is  justification  for  this  fear.  Modern  weapons  of  offense  are 
vastly  stronger  than  modern  weapons  of  defense.  Frontier  forts, 
trenches,  wire  entanglements,  coast  defenses — in  a  word,  fixed  forti- 
fications— are  no  longer  impregnable  to  the  attack  of  war  planes, 
heavy  mobile  artillery,  land  battleships  called  tanks,  and  poison  gas. 

If  all  Nations  will  agree  wholly  to  eliminate  from  possession  and  use 
the  weapons  which  make  possible  a  successful  attack,  defenses  auto- 
matically will  become  impregnable,  and  the  frontiers  and  independence 
of  every  Nation  will  become  secure. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  must  be  the 
complete  elimination  of  all  offensive  weapons.  The  immediate  objec- 
tive is  a  substantial  reduction  of  some  of  these  weapons  and  the 
elimination  of  many  others. 

This  Government  believes  that  the  program  for  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  aggressive  weapons,  now  under  discussion  at  Geneva,  is  but 
a  first  step  toward  our  ultimate  goal.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
proposed  immediate  steps  go  far  enough.  Nevertheless,  this  Gov- 
ernment welcomes  the  measures  now  proposed  and  will  exert  its 
influence  toward  the  attainment  of  further  successive  steps  of  dis- 
armament. 

Stated  in  the  clearest  way,  there  are  three  steps  to  be  agreed  upon 
in  the  present  discussions: 

First,  to  take,  at  once,  the  first  definite  step  toward  this  objective, 
as  broadly  outlined  in  the  MacDonald  Plan. 

Second,  to  agree  upon  time  and  procedure  for  taking  the  following 
steps. 

Third,  to  agree  that  while  the  first  and  the  following  steps  are  being 
taken,  no  Nation  shall  increase  its  existing  armaments  over  and 
above  the  limitations  of  treaty  obligations. 

But  the  peace  of  the  world  must  be  assured  during  the  whole  period 
of  disarmament  and  I,  therefore,  propose  a  fourth  step  concurrent 
with  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  these  three 
proposals  and  subject  to  existing  treaty  rights: 

That  all  the  Nations  of  the  world  should  enter  into  a  solemn  and 
definite  pact  of  non-aggression;  that  they  should  solemnly  reaffirm 
the  obligations  they  have  assumed  to  limit  and  reduce  their  arma- 
ments, and,  provided  these  obligations  are  faithfully  executed  by  all 
signatory  powers,  individually  agree  that  they  will  send  no  armed 
force  of  whatsoever  nature  across  their  frontiers. 

Common  sense  points  out  that  if  any  strong  Nation  refuses  to 
join  with  genuine  sincerity  in  these  concerted  efforts  for  political 
and  economic  peace,  the  one  at  Geneva  and  the  other  at  London, 
progress  can  be  obstructed  and  ultimately  blocked.  In  such  event 
the  civilized  world,  seeking  both  forms  of  peace,  will  know  where 
the  responsibility  for  failure  lies.  I  urge  that  no  Nation  assume 
such  a  responsibility,  and  that  all  the  Nations  joined  in  these  great 
conferences  translate  their  professed  policies  into  action.  This  is 
the  way  to  political  and  economic  peace. 

I  trust  that  your  Government  will  join  in  the  fulfillment  of  these 
hopes. 

The  foregoing  message  was  cabled  to  the  Sovereigns  and  Presidents 
oj  the  Nations  listed  below: 
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His  Majesty  Zog  I,  King  of  the  Albanians,  Tirana,  Albania. 

His  Excellency  Augustin  P.  Justo,  President  of  the  Argentine 
Nation,  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina. 

His  Excellency  Wilhelm  Miklas,  President  of  the  Confederation  of 
Austria,  Vienna,  Austria. 

His  Majesty  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

His  Excellency  Getulio  Vargas,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

His  Excellency  Daniel  Salamanca,  President  of  Bolivia,  La  Paz, 
Bolivia. 

His  Majesty  Boris  III,  King  of  the  Bulgarians,  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

His  Excellency  Arturo  Alessandri,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile,  Santiago,  Chile. 

His  Excellency  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera.  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

His  Excellency  Lin  Sen,  President  of  the  National  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  Nanking,  China. 

His  Excellency  Ricardo  Jimenez,  President  of  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica. 

His  Excellency  Gerardo  Machado,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  Habana,  Cuba. 

His  Excellency  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  President  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Praha,  Czechoslovakia. 

His  Majesty  Christian  X,  King  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. 

His  Excellency  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo,  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

His  Excellency  Juan  de  Dios  Martinez  Mira,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

His  Majesty  Fouad  I,  King  of  Egypt,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

His  Majesty  George  V,  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  etc.,  etc., 
London,  England. 

His  Excellency  Konstantin  Pats,  Head  of  State,  Tallinn,  Estonia. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

His  Excellency  Pehr  Evind  Svinhufvud,  The  President  of  Finland, 
Helsingfors,  Finland. 

His  Excellency  M.  Albert  Lebrun,  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
Paris,  France. 

His  Excellency  Field  Marshal  Paul  von  Beneckendorff  und  von 
Hindenburg,  President  of  the  Reich,  Berlin,  Germany. 

His  Excellency  Alexander  Zaimis,  President  of  the  Hellenic  Re- 
public, Athens,  Greece. 

His  Excellency  Jorge  Ubico,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guate- 
mala, Guatemala,  Guatemala. 

His  Excellency  Stenio  Vincent,  President  of  Haiti,  Port  au  Prince, 
Haiti. 

His  Excellency  Tiburcio  Carias  A.,  Constitutional  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

His  Serene  Highness  Admiral  Nicholas  De  Horthy,  Regent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

His  Majesty  Faisal  I,  King  of  Iraq,  Baghdad,  Iraq. 

His  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  King  of  Italy,  Rome,  Italy. 
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His  Majesty  Hirohito,  Emperor  of  Japan,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
His  Excellency  Alberts  Kviesis,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Latvia, 
Riga,  Latvia. 

His  Excellency  Antanas  Smetoria,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  Kaunas,  Lithuania. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Charlotte,  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg, 
Luxembourg,  G.  D. 

His  Excellency  General  Abelardo  L.  Rodriguez,  President  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Her  Majesty  Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  The  Hague, 
Netherlands. 

His  Excellency  Juan  B.  Sacasa,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, Managua,  Nicaragua. 

His  Majesty  Haakon  VII,  King  of  Norway,  Oslo,  Norway. 

His  Excellency  Harmodio  Arias,  President  of  Panama,  Panama, 
Panama. 

His  Excellency  Eusebio  Ayala,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Para- 
guay, Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  Reza  Shah  Pahlevi,  Shah  of  Persia,  Teheran, 
Persia. 

His  Excellency  General  Oscar  Benavides,  President  of  Peru,  Lima, 
Peru. 

His  Excellency  Ignace  Moscicki,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland,  Warsaw,  Poland. 

His  Excellency  General  Antonio  Oscar  de  Fragoso  Carmona,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Portugal,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

His  Majesty  Carol  II,  King  of  Rumania,  Bucharest,  Rumania. 

President  Michail  Kalinin,  All  Union  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Moscow,  Russia. 

His  Majesty  Prajadhipok,  King  of  Siam,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

His  Excellency  Alcala  Zamora,  President  of  the  Spanish  Republic, 
Madrid,  Spain. 

His  Majesty  Gustaf  V,  King  of  Sweden,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

His  Excellency  Edmond  Schulthess,  President  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, Berne,  Switzerland, 

His  Excellency  Gazi  Mustafa  Kemal,  President  of  the  Turkish 
Republic,  Ankara,  Turkey. 

His  Excellency  Gabriel  Terra,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

His  Excellency  Juan  V.  Gomez,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

His  Majesty  Alexander  I,  King  of  Yugoslavia,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 


Paper  III 


"It  is  conceivable  that  situations  may  arise  in  which 
the  wholly  inflexible  provisions  of  section  I  of  this  act 
might  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which 
was  intended.  In  other  words,  the  inflexible  provisions 
might  drag  us  into  war  instead  of  keeping  us  out." 

Statement  by  the  President  on  approval  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1935,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  31,  1935 

I  have  given  my  approval  to  S.  J.  Resolution  173 — the  neutrality 
legislation  which  passed  the  Congress  last  week. 

I  have  approved  this  Joint  Resolution  because  it  was  intended  as 
an  expression  of  the  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  involve  us  in 
war.  The  purpose  is  wholly  excellent,  and  this  Joint  Resolution  will 
to  a  considerable  degree  serve  that  end. 

It  provides  for  a  licensing  system  for  the  control  of  carrying  arms, 
etc.,  by  American  vessels;  for  the  control  of  the  use  of  American 
waters  by  foreign  submarines;  for  the  restriction  of  travel  by  American 
citizens  on  vessels  of  belligerent  Nations;  and  for  the  embargo  of  the 
export  of  arms,  etc.,  to  both  belligerent  Nations. 

The  latter  Section  terminates  at  the  end  of  February,  1936.  This 
Section  requires  further  and  more  complete  consideration  between 
now  and  that  date.  Here  again  the  objective  is  wholly  good.  It  is- 
the  policy  of  this  Government  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  between 
other  Nations,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  no  Congress  and  no  Executive  can 
foresee  all  possible  future  situations.  History  is  filled  with  unfore- 
seeable situations  that  call  for  some  flexibility  of  action.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  situations  may  arise  in  which  the  wholly  inflexible 
provisions  of  Section  I  of  this  Act  might  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect  from  that  which  was  intended.  In  other  words,  the  inflexible 
provisions  might  drag  us  into  war  instead  of  keeping  us  out.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  is  definitely  committed  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  any  entanglements  which  would  lead 
us  into  conflict.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
by  every  peaceful  means  and  without  entanglement  to  cooperate  with 
other  similarly  minded  Governments  to  promote  peace. 

In  several  aspects  further  careful  consideration  of  neutrality  needs 
is  most  desirable  and  there  can  well  be  an  expansion  to  include  pro- 
visions dealing  with  other  important  aspects  of  our  neutrality  policy 
which  have  not  been  dealt  with  in  this  temporary  measure. 

See  Papers  XI  and  XIV  of  this  series  recommending  changes  in  the  Neutrality 
Law.  On  November  17,  1941  the  President  signed  H.  J.  Res.  237  repealing  sec- 
tions 2,  3  and  6  of  the  Neutrality  Law  with  respect  to  commerce  with  belligerents, 
combat  areas,  and  arming  of  merchant  vessels. 
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.  .  The  dangers  that  confront  the  future  of  man- 
kind as  a  whole  are  greater  to  the  world  and  therefore 
to  us  than  the  dangers  which  confront  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  and  in  themselves  alone." 

Address  on  Armistice  Day,  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  November  11,  1935 

Friends  and  fellow  Americans: 

The  living  memory  of  the  World  War  is  close  to  each  and  every- 
one of  us  today.  Our  thoughts  return  to  great  objectives  of  the 
past,  even  as  the  minds  of  older  men  go  back  to  their  boyhood's 
ideals. 

We  Americans  were  so  placed  in  those  days  that  we  gained  a 
perspective  of  the  great  world  conflict  that  was  perhaps  clearer  than 
that  of  our  fellow  men  who  were  closer  to  the  scene  of  battle.  For 
most  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  conflict  we  were  not  participants; 
but  during  the  final  phase  we  ourselves  engaged  on  many  fronts. 

For  that  reason  perhaps  we  understood,  as  well  as  any,  the  cries 
that  went  up — that  the  world  conflict  should  be  made  a  war  to  end 
wars.  We  were  not  invaded,  nor  were  we  threatened  with  invasion 
then  or  later;  but  the  very  distance  of  our  view  led  us  to  perceive  the 
dire  results  of  war.  through  days  of  following  peace. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  war.  We  seek  also  in  every  practicable  way  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  to  discourage  war.  Except  for  those  few  who  have 
placed  or  who  place  temporary,  selfish  gain  ahead  of  national  and 
world  peace,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  American  citizens  are  in  hearty 
accord  with  these  basic  policies  of  our  Government,  as  they  are  also 
entirely  sympathetic  with  the  efforts  of  other  Nations  to  avoid  and  to 
end  war. 

That  is  why  we  too  have  striven  with  great  consistency  to  approve 
steps  to  remove  the  causes  of  war  and  to  disapprove  steps  taken  by 
others  to  commit  acts  of  aggression.  We  have  either  led  or  performed 
our  full  part  in  every  important  attempt  to  limit  and  to  reduce  world 
armaments.  We  have  sought  by  definite  act  and  solemn  commit- 
ment to  establish  the  United  States  as  a  good  neighbor  among  Na- 
tions. We  are  acting  to  simplify  definitions  and  facts  by  calling  war 
"War"  when  armed  invasion  and  a  resulting  killing  of  human  beings 
take  place. 

But  though  our  course  is  consistent  and  clear,  it  is  with  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow  that  most  Americans  confess  that  the  world's  gain 
thus  far  has  been  small. 

I  would  not  be  frank  with  you  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  the  dangers 
that  confront  the  future  of  mankind  as  a  whole  are  greater  to  the 
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world  and  therefore  to  us  than  the  dangers  which  confront  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  and  in  themselves  alone. 

Jealousies  between  Nations  continue;  armaments  increase;  national 
ambitions  that  disturb  the  world's  peace  are  thrust  forward.  Most 
serious  of  all,  international  confidence  in  the  sacredness  of  international 
contracts  is  on  the  wane. 

The  memory  of  our  hopes  of  1917  and  1918  dies  with  the  death  of 
those  of  us  who  took  part.  It  is,  therefore,  your  sacred  obligation 
and  mine,  by  conscious,  definite  effort,  to  pass  that  memory  on  to 
succeeding  generations.  A  new  generation,  even  in  its  cradle  or  still 
unborn,  is  coming  to  the  fore.  The  children  in  our  schools,  the  young 
men  and  women  passing  through  our  colleges  into  productive  life 
have,  unlike  us,  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  war.  They  are 
not  immune  to  the  glamour  of  war,  to  the  opportunities  to  escape  from 
the  drabness  and  woriy  of  hard  times  at  home  in  the  glory  and  heroism 
of  the  arms  factoiy  and  the  battlefield.  Fortunately,  there  is  evidence 
on  every  hand  that  the  youth  of  America,  as  a  whole,  is  not  trapped 
by  that  delusion.  They  know  that  elation  and  prosperity  which  may 
come  from  a  new  war  must  lead — for  those  who  survive  it — to  economic 
and  social  collapse  more  sweeping  than  any  we  have  experienced  in 
the  past.  While,  therefore,  we  cannot  and  must  not  hide  our  concern 
for  grave  world  dangers,  and  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  and 
must  not  build  walls  around  ourselves  and  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand, 
we  must  go  forward  with  all  our  strength  to  stress  and  strive  for  in- 
ternational peace. 

In  this  effort  America  must  and  will  protect  herself.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  tins  policy  of  self-protection  go  to  lengths  beyond 
self-protection.  Aggression  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  an 
impossibility  in  so  far  as  the  present  Administration  of  your  Govern- 
ment is  concerned.  Defense  against  aggression  by  others — adequate 
defense  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  air — is  our  accepted  policy;  and  the 
measure  of  that  defense  is  and  will  be  solely  the  amount  necessary  to 
safeguard  us  against  the  armaments  of  others.  The  more  greatly 
they  decrease  their  armaments,  the  more  quickly  and  surely  shall  we 
decrease  ours. 

In  many  other  fields,  by  word  and  by  deed,  we  are  giving  example 
to  the  world  by  removing  or  lowering  barriers  which  impede  friendly 
intercourse.  Our  soldier  and  sailor  dead  call  to  us  across  the  years 
to  make  our  fives  effective  in  building  constructively  for  peace.  It  is 
fitting  that  on  this  Armistice  Day,  seventeen  years  later,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  tell  you  that  between  us  and  a  great  neighbor  another  act 
cementing  our  historic  friendship  has  been  agreed  upon  and  is  being 
consummated.  Between  Canada  and  the  United  States  exists  a 
neighbor liness,  a- genuine  friendship  which  for  over  a  century  has  dis 
pelled  every  passing  rift. 

Our  two  peoples,  each  independent,  are  closely  knit  by  ties  of  blood 
and  a  common  heritage;  our  standards  of  life  are  substantially  th 
same;  our  commerce  and  our  economic  conditions  rest  upon  the  sam 
foundations.  Between  two  such  peoples,  if  we  would  build  construc- 
tively for  peace  and  progress,  the  flow  of  intercourse  should  be  mutually 
beneficial  and  not  unduly  hampered.  Each  has  much  to  gain  by  ma- 
terial profit,  by  spiritual  profit,  by  increased  employment  through  the 
means  of  enlarged  trade,  one  with  the  other. 
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I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  almost  in  celebration  of 
this  Armistice  Day  that  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  and  I,  after 
thoughtful  discussion  of  our  national  problems,  have  reached  a  definite 
agreement  which  will  eliminate  disagreements  and  unreasonable 
restrictions,  and  thus  work  to  the  advantage  of  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  good  example  will  reach  around  the  world  some  day, 
for  the  power  of  good  example  is  the  strongest  force  in  the  world.  It 
surpasses  preachments;  it  excels  good  resolutions;  it  is  far  better  than 
agreements  unfulfilled. 

If  we  as  a  Nation,  by  our  good  example,  can  contribute  to  the  peace- 
ful well-being  of  the  fellowship  of  Nations,  our  course  through  the 
years  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

We  who  survive  have  profited  by  the  good  example  of  our  fellow 
Americans  who  gave  their  lives  in  war.  On  these  surrounding  hills  of 
Virginia  they  rest — thousands  upon  thousands — in  the  last  bivouac  of 
the  dead.  Below  us,  across  the  river,  we  see  a  great  capital  of  a  great 
Nation. 

The  past  and  the  present  unite  in  prayer  that  America  will  ever  seek 
the  ways  of  peace,  and  by  her  example  at  home  and  abroad  speed  the 
return  of  good-will  among  men. 


Paper  V 


.  .  We  must  remember  that  so  long  as  war  exists  on 
earth  there  will  be  some  danger  that  even  the  nation 
which  most  ardently  desires  peace  may  be  drawn  into 
war  ...  /  hate  war  .  .  .  Let  those  who  wish  our 
friendship  look  us  in  the  eye  and  take  our  hand/9 

Address  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  August  14,  1936 

As  many  of  you  who  are  here  tonight  know,  I  formed  the  excellent 
habit  of  coming  to  Chautauqua  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  After 
my  Inauguration  in  1933,  I  promised  Mr.  Bestor  that  during  the  next 
four  years  I  would  come  to  Chautauqua  again.  It  is  in  fulfillment 
of  this  that  I  am  with  you  tonight. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  asked  what  the  subject  of  this  talk  would  be; 
and  I  replied  that  for  two  good  reasons  I  wanted  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  peace:  First,  because  it  is  eminently  appropriate  in  Chautauqua 
and,  second,  because  in  the  hurly-burly  of  domestic  politics  it  is  impor- 
tant that  our  people  should  not  overlook  problems  and  issues  which, 
though  they  lie  beyond  our  borders,  may,  and  probably  will,  have  a 
vital  influence  on  the  United  States  of  the  future. 

Many  who  have  visited  me  in  Washington  in  the  past  few  months 
may  have  been  surprised  when  I  have  told  them  that  personally  and 
because  of  my  own  daily  contacts  with  all  manner  of  difficult  situa- 
tions I  am  more  concerned  and  less  cheerful  about  international  world 
conditions  than  about  our  immediate  domestic  prospects. 

I  say  this  to  you  not  as  a  confirmed  pessimist  but  as  one  who  still 
hopes  that  envy,  hatred  and  malice  among  Nations  have  reached 
their  peak  and  will  be  succeeded  by  a  new  tide  of  peace  and  good-wilL 
I  say  this  as  one  who  has  participated  in  many  of  the  decisions  of 
peace  and  war  before,  during  and  after  the  World  War;  one  who  has 
traveled  much;  and  one  who  has  spent  a  goodly  portion  of  every 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  study  of  foreign  relations. 

Long  before  I  returned  to  Washington  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  pending  what  might  be  called  a 
more  opportune  moment  on  other  continents,  the  United  States  could 
best  serve  the  cause  of  a  peaceful  humanity  by  setting  an  example. 
That  was  why  on  the  4th  of  March,  1933,  I  made  the  following 
declaration: 

"In  the  field  of  world  policy  I  would  dedicate  this  Nation  to 
the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor — the  neighbor  who  resolutely 
respects  himself  and,  because  he  does  so,  respects  the  rights  of 
others — the  neighbor  who  respects  his  obligations  and  respects 
the  sanctity  of  his  agreements  in  and  with  a  world  of  neighbors." 
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This  declaration  represents  my  purpose;  but  it  represents  more 
than  a  purpose,  for  it  stands  for  a  practice.  To  a  measurable  degree 
it  has  succeeded;  the  whole  world  now  knows  that  the  United  States 
cherishes  no  predatory  ambitions.  We  are  strong;  but  less  powerful 
Nations  know  that  they  need  not  fear  our  strength.  We  seek  no 
conquests;  we  stand  for  peace. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  our  good-neighbor  policy 
has  produced  results  that  are  especially  heartening. 

The  noblest  monument  to  peace  and  to  neighborly  economic  and 
social  friendship  in  all  the  world  is  not  a  monument  in  bronze  or 
stone,  but  the  boundary  which  unites  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
3,000  miles  of  friendship  with  no  barbed  wire,  no  gun  or  soldier,  and 
no  passport  on  the  whole  frontier. 

Mutual  trust  made  that  frontier.  To  extend  the  same  sort  of 
mutual  trust  throughout  the  Americas  was  our  aim. 

The  American  Republics  to  the  south  of  us  have  been  ready  always 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect,  but  before  we  inaugurated  the  good-neighbor  policy  there 
were  among  them  resentment  and  fear,  because  certain  Administra- 
tions in  Washington  had  slighted  their  national  pride  and  their 
sovereign  rights. 

In  pursuance  of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  and  because,  in  my 
younger  days  I  had  learned  many  lessons  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience,  I  stated  that  the  United  States  was  opposed  definitely 
to  armed  intervention. 

We  have  negotiated  a  Pan  American  convention  embodying  the 
principle  of  non-intervention.  We  have  abandoned  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment which  gave  us  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba.  We  have  withdrawn  American  marines  from 
Haiti.  We  have  signed  a  new  treaty  which  places  our  relations  with 
Panama  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis.  We  have  undertaken  a 
series  of  trade  agreements  with  other  American  countries  to  our 
mutual  commercial  profit.  At  the  request  of  two  neighboring 
Republics,  I  hope  to  give  assistance  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  last 
serious  boundary  dispute  between  any  of  the  American  Nations. 

Throughout  the  Americas  the  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor  is  a  practi- 
cal and  living  fact.  The  twenty-one  American  Republics  are  not  only 
living  together  in  friendship  and  in  peace;  they  are  united  in  the 
determination  so  to  remain. 

To  give  substance  to  this  determination  a  conference  will  meet 
on  December  1,  1936,  at  the  capital  of  our  great  Southern  neighbor, 
Argentina,  and  it  is,  I  know,  the  hope  of  all  Chiefs  of  State  of  the 
Americas  that  this  will  result  in  measures  which  will  banish  wars 
forever  from  this  vast  portion  of  the  earth. 

Peace,  like  charity,  begins  at  home;  that  is  why  we  have  begun 
at  home.    But  peace  in  the  Western  world  is  not  all  that  we  seek. 

It  is  our  hope  that  knowledge  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  in  this  hemisphere  will  be  borne  home  to  our 
neighbors  across  the  seas. 

For  ourselves  we  are  on  good  terms  with  them — terms  in  most 
cases  of  straightforward  friendship,  of  peaceful  understanding. 

But,  of  necessity,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  tendencies  of 
recent  years  among  many  of  the  Nations  of  other  continents.  It  is 
a  bitter  experience  to  us  when  the  spirit  of  agreements  to  which 
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we  are  a  party  is  not  lived  up  to.  It  is  an  even  more  bitter  experi- 
ence for  the  whole  company  of  Nations  to  witness  not  only  the  spirit 
but  the  letter  of  international  agreements  violated  with  impunity  and 
without  regard  to  the  simple  principles  of  honor.  Permanent  friend- 
ships between  Nations  as  between  men  can  be  sustained  only  by 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  pledged  word. 

In  spite  of  all  this  we  have  sought  steadfastly  to  assist  interna- 
tional movements  to  prevent  war.  We  cooperated  to  the  bitter 
end — and  it  was  a  bitter  end — in  the  work  of  the  General  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  When  it  failed  we  sought  a  separate  treaty 
to  deal  with  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  the  international  traffic- 
in  arms.  That  proposal  also  came  to  nothing.  We  participated 
— again  to  the  bitter  end — in  a  conference  to  continue  naval  limita- 
tions, and  when  it  became  evident  that  no  general  treaty  could  be 
signed  because  of  the  objections  of  other  Nations,  we  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  a  conditional  treaty  of  qualitative  limitation 
which,  much  to  my  regret,  already  shows  signs  of  ineffectiveness. 

We  shun  political  commitments  which  might  entangle  us  in  foreign 
wars;  we  avoid  connection  with  the  political  activities  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  cooperated  whole- 
heartedly in  the  social  and  humanitarian  work  at  Geneva.  Thus  we 
are  a  part  of  the  world  effort  to  control  traffic  in  narcotics,  to  improve 
international  health,  to  help  child  welfare,  to  eliminate  double  taxation 
and  to  better  working  conditions  and  laboring  hours  throughout  the 
world. 

We  are  not  isolationists  except  in  so  far  as  we  seek  to  isolate  ourselves 
completely  from  war.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  so  long  as  war 
exists  on  earth  there  will  be  some  danger  that  even  the  Nation  which 
most  ardently  desires  peace  may  be  drawn  into  war. 

I  have  seen  war.  I  have  seen  war  on  land  and  sea.  I  have  seen 
blood  running  from  the  wounded.  I  have  seen  men  coughing  out 
their  gassed  lungs.  I  have  seen  the  dead  in  the  mud.  I  have  seen 
cities  destroyed.  I  have  seen  two  hundred  limping,  exhausted  men 
come  out  of  line — the  survivors  of  a  regiment  of  one  thousand  that 
went  forward  forty-eight  hours  before.  I  have  seen  children  starving. 
I  have  seen  the  agony  of  mothers  and  wives.    I  hate  war. 

I  have  passed  unnumbered  hours,  I  shall  pass  unnumbered  hours, 
thinking  and  planning  how  war  may  be  kept  from  this  Nation. 

I  wish  I  could  keep  war  from  all  Nations;  but  that  is  beyond  my 
power.  I  can  at  least  make  certain  that  no  act  of  the  United  States 
helps  to  produce  or  to  promote  war.  I  can  at  least  make  clear  that  the 
conscience  of  America  revolts  against  war  and  that  any  Nation  which 
provokes  war  forfeits  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Many  causes  produce  war.  There  are  ancient  hatreds,  turbulent 
frontiers,  the  1  legacy  of  old  forgotten,  far-off  things,  and  battles  long 
ago."  There  are  new-born  fanaticisms,  convictions  on  the  part  of 
certain  peoples  that  they  have  become  the  imique  depositories  of  ulti- 
mate truth  and  right. 

A  dark  old  world  was  devastated  by  wars  between  conflicting  re- 
ligions. A  dark  modern  world  faces  wars  between  conflicting  economic 
and  political  fanaticisms  in  which  are  intertwined  race  hatreds.  To 
bring  it  home,  it  is  as  if  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  forty-eight  Nations  with  forty-eight  forms  of  government, 
forty-eight  customs  barriers,  forty-eight  languages,  and  forty-eight 
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eternal  and  different  verities,  were  spending  their  time  and  their 
substance  in  a  frenzy  of  effort  to  make  themselves  strong  enough  to 
conquer  their  neighbors  or  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  neighbors. 

In  one  field,  that  of  economic  barriers,  the  American  policy  may 
be,  I  hope,  of  some  assistance  in  discouraging  the  economic  source 
of  war  and  therefore  a  contribution  toward  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  trade  agreements  which  we  are  making  are  not  only  finding 
outlets  for  the  products  of  American  fields  and  American  factories 
but  are  also  pointing  the  way  to  the  elimination  of  embargoes,  quotas 
and  other  devices  which  place  such  pressure  on  Nations  not  possessing 
great  natural  resources  that  to  them  the  price  of  peace  seems  less 
terrible  than  the  price  of  war. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  a  more  liberal  international  trade  will 
stop  war;  but  we  fear  that  without  a  more  liberal  international  trade, 
war  is  a  natural  sequence. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given  me  certain  authority 
to  provide  safeguards  of  American  neutrality  in  case  of  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  under  our  Constitution, 
is  vested  with  primary  authority  to  conduct  our  international  rela- 
tions, thus  has  been  given  new  weapons  with  which  to  maintain  our 
neutrality. 

Nevertheless — and  I  speak  from  a  long  experience— the  effective 
maintenance  of  American  neutrality  depends  today,  as  in  the  past, 
on  the  wisdom  and  determination  of  whoever  at  the  moment  occupy 
the  offices  of  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by  the 
Congress  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  some  other  continent,  reduce 
war  profits  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  American  citizens. 
Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may  give  im- 
mense fortunes  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  it  produces 
disaster.  It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  made  our  farmers 
in  the  West  plow  up  prairie  land  that  should  never  have  been  plowed, 
but  should  have  been  left  for  grazing  cattle.  Today  we  are  reaping 
the  harvest  of  those  war  profits  in  the  dust  storms  which  have 
devastated  those  war-plowed  areas. 

It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  caused  the  extension  of 
monopoly  and  unjustified  expansion  of  industry  and  a  price  level 
so  high  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor  was 
destroyed. 

Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent, 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country  thousands 
of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fools'  gold — would 
attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

They  would  tell  you — and,  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
wide  publicity — that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that  and 
the  other  article  to  belligerent  Nations,  the  unemployed  of  America 
would  all  find  work.  They  would  tell  you  that  if  they  could  extend 
credit  to  warring  Nations  that  credit  would  be  used  in  the  United 
States  to  build  homes  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts.  They  would 
tell  you  that  America  once  more  would  capture  the  trade  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  would  be  hard  for  many 
Americans,  I  fear,  to  look  beyond — to  realize  the  inevitable  penalties, 
the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning,  that  come  from  a  false  prosperity. 
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To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  come,  would  require 
the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans  who  love  peace. 

If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer — 
must  answer — "We  choose  peace. "  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
encourage  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  that  the 
answer  will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous. 

With  that  wise  and  experienced  man  who  is  our  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  statesmanship  has  met  with  such  wide  approval,  I  have  thought 
and  worked  long  and  hard  on  the  problem  of  keeping  the  United 
States  at  peace.  But  all  the  wisdom  of  America  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  White  House  or  in  the  Department  of  State;  we  need  the 
meditation,  the  prayer,  and  the  positive  support  of  the  people  of 
America  who  go  along  with  us  in  seeking  peace. 

No  matter  how  well  we  are  supported  by  neutrality  legislation,  we 
must  remember  that  no  laws  can  be  provided  to  cover  every  con- 
tingency, for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  every  future  event  may 
shape  itself.  In  spite  of  every  possible  forethought,  international 
relations  involve  of  necessity  a  vast  uncharted  area.  In  that  area 
safe  sailing  will  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  and  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  direct  our  foreign  policy.  Peace  will  depend  on 
their  day-to-day  decisions. 

At  this  late  date,  with  the  wisdom  which  is  so  easy  after  the  event 
and  so  difficult  before  the  event,  we  find  it  possible  to  trace  the  tragic 
series  of  small  decisions  which  led  Europe  into  the  Great  War  in  1914 
and  eventually  engulfed  us  and  many  other  Nations. 

We  can  keep  out  of  war  if  those  who  watch  and  decide  have  a 
sufficiently  detailed  understanding  of  international  affairs  to  make 
certain  that  the  small  decisions  of  each  day  do  not  lead  toward  war 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  possess  the  courage  to  say  "no"  to  those 
who  selfishly  or  unwisely  would  let  us  go  to  war. 

Of  all  the  Nations  of  the  world  today  we  are  in  many  ways  most 
singularly  blessed.  Our  closest  neighbors  are  good  neighbors.  If 
there  are  remoter  Nations  that  wish  us  not  good  but  ill,  they  know 
that  we  are  strong;  they  know  that  we  can  and  will  defend  ourselves 
and  defend  our  neighborhood. 

We  seek  to  dominate  no  other  Nation.  We  ask  no  territorial 
expansion.  We  oppose  imperialism.  We  desire  reduction  in  world 
armaments. 

We  believe  in  democracy ;  we  believe  in  freedom.;  we  believe  in  peace. 
We  offer  to  every  Nation  of  the  world  the  handclasp  of  the  good 
neighbor.  Let  those  who  wish  our  friendship  look  us  in  the  eye  and 
take  our  hand. 


Paper  VI 


"Can  we,  the  Republics  tof  the  New  World,  help  the 
Old  World  to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  impends?" 

Address  before  the  Inter- American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  December 
1,  1936 

Members  of  the  American  Family  of  Nations: 

On  the  happy  occasion  of  the  convening  of  this  Conference  I  address 
you  thus,  because  members  of  a  family  need  no  introduction  or 
formalities  when,  in  pursuance  of  excellent  custom,  they  meet  together 
for  their  common  good. 

As  a  family  we  appreciate  the  hospitality  of  our  host,  President 
Justo,  and  the  Government  and  people  of  Argentina;  and  all  of  us 
are  happy  that  to  our  friend  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas  has  come  the  well- 
deserved  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  great  service  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

Three  years  ago  the  American  family  met  in  nearby  Montevideo, 
the  great  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  They  were  dark  days. 
A  shattering  depression,  unparalleled  in  its  intensity,  held  us,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  in  its  grip.  And  in  our  own  Hemisphere  a  tragic 
war  was  raging  between  two  of  our  sister  Republics. 

Yet,  at  that  conference  there  was  born  not  only  hope  for  our 
common  future  but  a  greater  measure  of  mutual  trust  between  the 
American  democracies  than  had  ever  existed  before.  In  this  Western 
Hemisphere  the  night  of  fear  has  been  dispelled.  Many  of  the 
intolerable  burdens  of  economic  depression  have  been  lightened  and, 
due  in  no  small  part  to  our  common  efforts,  every  Nation  of  this 
Hemisphere  is  today  at  peace  with  its  neighbors. 

This  is  no  conference  to  form  alliances,  to  divide  the  spoils  of  war, 
to  partition  countries,  to  deal  with  human  beings  as  though  they 
were  pawns  in  a  game  of  chance.  Our  purpose,  under  happy  auspices, 
is  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Three  years  ago,  recognizing  that  a  crisis  was  being  thrust  upon 
the  New  World,  with  splendid  unanimity  our  twenty-one  Republics 
set  an  example  to  the  whole  world  by  proclaiming  a  new  spirit,  a 
new  day,  in  the  affairs  of  this  Hemisphere. 

While  the  succeeding  period  has  justified  in  full  measure  all  that 
was  said  and  done  at  Montevideo,  it  has  unfortunately  emphasized 
the  seriousness  of  threats  to  peace  among  other  Nations.  Events 
elsewhere  have  served  only  to  strengthen  our  horror  of  war  and  all 
that  war  means.  The  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Americas 
know  that  warfare  in  this  day  and  age  means  more  than  the  mere 
clash  of  armies:  they  see  the  destruction  of  cities  and  of  farms; 
they  foresee  that  children  and  grandchildren,  if  they  survive,  will 
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stagger  for  long  years  not  only  under  the  burden  of  poverty  but  also 
amid  the  threat  of  broken  society  and  the  destruction  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  plain  people  everywhere  in 
the  civilized  world  today  wish  to  live  in  peace  one  with  another. 
And  still  leaders  and  Governments  resort  to  war.  Truly,  if  the  genius 
of  mankind  that  has  invented  the  weapons  of  death  cannot  discover 
the  means  of  preserving  peace,  civilization  as  we  know  it  lives  in 
an  evil  day. 

But  we  cannot  now,  especially  in  view  of  our  common  purpose, 
accept  any  defeatist  attitude.  We  have  learned  by  hard  experience 
that  peace  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  mere  asking;  that  peace,  like  other 
great  privileges,  can  be  obtained  only  by  hard  and  painstaking  effort. 
We  are  here  to  dedicate  ourselves  and  our  countries  to  that  work. 

You  who  assemble  today  carry  with  you  in  your  deliberations  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  other  less  fortunate  lands. 
Beyond  the  ocean  we  see  continents  rent  asunder  by  old  hatreds  and 
new  fanaticisms.  We  hear  the  demand  that  injustice  and  inequality 
be  corrected  by  resorting  to  the  sword  and  not  by  resorting  to  reason 
and  peaceful  justice.  We  hear  the  cry  that  new  markets  can  be 
achieved  only  through  conquest.  We  read  that  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  between  Nations  is  disregarded. 

We  know,  too,  that  vast  armaments  are  rising  on  every  side  and 
that  the  work  of  creating  them  employs  men  and  women  by  the 
millions.  It  is  natural,  however,  for  us  to  conclude  that  such  em- 
ployment is  false  employment;  that  it  builds  no  permanent  structures 
and  creates  no  consumers 1  goods  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lasting 
prosperity.  We  know  that  Nations  guilty  of  these  follies  inevitably 
face  the  day  when  either  their  weapons  of  destruction  must  be  used 
against  their  neighbors  or  when  an  unsound  economy,  like  a  house  of 
cards,  will  fall  apart. 

In  either  case,  even  though  the  Americas  become  involved  in  no 
war,  we  must  suffer  too.  The  madness  of  a  great  war  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  would  affect  us  and  threaten  our  good  in  a  hundred  ways. 
And  the  economic  collapse  of  any  Nation  or  Nations  must  of  necessity 
harm  our  own  prosperity. 

Can  we,  the  Republics  of  the  New  World,  help  the  Old  World  to 
avert  the  catastrophe  which  impends?  Yes;  I  am  confident  that 
we  can. 

First,  it  is  our  duty  by  every  honorable  means  to  prevent  any 
future  war  among  ourselves.  This  can  best  be  done  through  the 
strengthening  of  the  processes  of  constitutional  democratic  govern- 
ment; by  making  these  processes  conform  to  the  modern  need  for 
unity  and  efficiency  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserving  the  individual 
liberties  of  our  citizens.  By  so  doing,  the  people  of  our  Nations, 
unlike  the  people  of  many  Nations  who  live  under  other  forms  of 
government,  can  and  will  insist  on  their  intention  to  live  in  peace. 
Thus  will  democratic  government  be  justified  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  determination  to  live  at  peace  among  ourselves  we  in  the 
Americas  make  it  at  the  same  time  clear  that  we  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  our  final  determination  that  others  who,  driven  by  war 
madness  or  land  hunger,  might  seek  to  commit  acts  of  aggression 
against  us  will  find  a  Hemisphere  wholly  prepared  to  consult  together 
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for  our  mutual  safety  and  our  mutual  good.  I  repeat  what  I  said  in 
speaking  before  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brazil: 
"Each  one  of  us  has  learned  the  glories  of  independence.  Let  each 
one  of  us  learn  the  glories  of  interdependence." 

Secondly,  and  in  addition  to  the  perfecting  of  the  mechanisms  of 
peace,  we  can  strive  even  more  strongly  than  in  the  past  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  those  conditions  which  give  rise  to  war.  Lack  of 
social  or  political  justice  within  the  borders  of  any  Nation  is  always 
cause  for  concern.  Through  democratic  processes  we  can  strive  to 
achieve  for  the  Americas  the  highest  possible  standard  of  living  con- 
ditions for  all  our  people.  Men  and  women  blessed  with  political 
freedom,  willing  to  work  and  able  to  find  work,  rich  enough  to  main- 
tain their  families  and  to  educate  their  children,  contented  with  their 
lot  in  life  and  on  terms  of  friendship  with  their  neighbors,  will  defend 
thems^ves  to  the  utmost,  but  will  never  consent  to  take  up  arms 
for  a  war  of  conquest. 

Interwoven  with  these  problems  is  the  further  self-evident  fact 
that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each  of  our  Nations  depend  in  large 
part  on  the  benefits  derived  from  commerce  among  ourselves  and  with 
other  Nations,  for  our  present  civilization  rests  on  the  basis  of  an 
international  exchange  of  commodities.  Every  Nation  of  the  world 
has  felt  the  evil  effects  of  recent  efforts  to  erect  trade  barriers  of  every 
known  kind.  Every  individual  citizen  has  suffered  from  them.  It  is 
no  accident  that  the  Nations  which  have  carried  this  process  farthest 
are  those  which  proclaim  most  loudly  that  they  require  war  as  an 
instrument  of  their  policy.  It  is  no  accident  that  attempts  to  be  self- 
sufficient  have  led  to  falling  standards  for  their  people  and  to  ever- 
increasing  loss  of  the  democratic  ideals  in  a  mad  race  to  pile  armament 
on  armament.  It  is  no  accident  that,  because  of  these  suicidal  policies 
and  the  suffering  attending  them,  many  of  their  people  have  come  to 
believe  with  despair  that  the  price  of  war  seems  less  than  the  price 
of  peace. 

This  state  of  affairs  we  must  refuse  to  accept  with  every  instinct 
of  defense,  with  every  exhortation  of  enthusiastic  hope,  with  every 
use  of  mind  and  skill. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  reiterating  my  gratification  that  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  achievements,  the  American  Republics  have 
given  a  salutary  example  to  the  world.  The  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Inter-American  Conference  at  Montevideo  endorsing  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberal  trade  policies  has  shone  forth  like  a  beacon  in  the 
storm  of  economic  madness  which  has  been  sweeping  over  the  entire 
world  during  these  later  years.  Truly,  if  the  principles  there  embodied 
find  still  wider  application  in  your  deliberations,  it  will  be  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace.  For  my  own  part  I  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  sustain  the  consistent  efforts  of  my  Secretary  of  State 
in  negotiating  agreements  for  reciprocal  trade,  and  even  though  the 
individual  results  may  seem  small,  the  total  of  them  is  significant. 
These  policies  in  recent  weeks  have  received  the  approval  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  have,,  I  am  sure,  the  sympathy  of  the 
other  Nations  here  assembled. 

There  are  many  other  causes  for  war — among  them,  long-festering 
feuds,  unsettled  frontiers,  territorial  rivalries.  But  these  sources  of 
danger  which  still  exist  in  the  Americas,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  are  not 
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only  few  in  number  but  already  on  the  way  to  peaceful  adjudication. 
While  the  settlement  of  such  controversies  may  necessarily  involve 
adjustments  at  home  or  in  our  relations  with  our  neighbors  which 
may  appear  to  involve  material  sacrifice,  let  no  man  or  woman  forget 
that  there  is  no  profit  in  war.  Sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  peace  are 
infinitesimal  compared  with  the  holocaust  of  war. 

Peace  comes  from  the  spirit  and  must  be  grounded  in  faith.  In 
seeking  peace,  perhaps  we  can  best  begin  by  proudly  affirming  the 
faith  of  the  Americas:  the  faith  in  freedom  and  its  fulfillment,  which 
has  proved  a  mighty  fortress  beyond  reach  of  successful  attack  in 
half  the  world. 

That  faith  arises  from  a  common  hope  and  a  common  design  given 
us  by  our  fathers  in  differing  form  but  with  a  single  aim:  freedom  and 
security  of  the  individual,  which  has  become  the  foundation  of  our 
peace. 

If,  then,  by  making  war  in  our  midst  impossible,  and  if  within 
ourselves  and  among  ourselves  we  can  give  greater  freedom  and 
fulfillment  to  the  individual  lives  of  our  citizens,  the  democratic  form 
of  representative  government  will  have  justified  the  high  hopes  of  the 
liberating  fathers.  Democracy  is  still  the  hope  of  the  world.  If  we 
in  our  generation  can  continue  its  successful  application  in  the 
Americas,  it  will  spread  and  supersede  other  methods  by  which  men 
are  governed  and  which  seem  to  most  of  us  to  run  counter  to  our  ideals 
of  human  liberty  and  human  progress. 

Three  centuries  of  historv  sowed  the  seeds  which  grew  into  our 
Nations;  the  fourth  century  saw  those  Nations  become  equal  and 
free  and  brought  us  to  a  common  system  of  constitutional  government ; 
the  fifth  century  is  giving  to  us  a  common  meeting  ground  of  mutual 
help  and  understanding.  Our  Hemisphere  has  at  last  come  of  age. 
T\  e  are  here  assembled  to  show  its  unity  to  the  world.  We  took  from 
our  ancestors  a  great  dream.  We  here  offer  it  back  as  a  great  unified 
reality. 

Finally,  in  expressing  our  faith  of  the  Western  World,  let  us  affirm: 
That  we  maintain  and  defend  the  democratic  form  of  constitutional 

representative  government. 

That  through  such  government  we  can  more  greatly  provide  a 

wider  distribution  of  culture,  of  education,  of  thought,  and  of  free 

expression. 

That  through  it  we  can  obtain  a  greater  security  of  life  for  our 
citizens  and  a  more  equal  opportunity  for  them  to  prosper. 

That  through  it  we  can  best  foster  commerce  and  the  exchange 
of  art  and  science  between  Nations. 

That  through  it  we  can  avoid  the  rivalry  of  armaments,  avert 
hatreds,  and  encourage  good-will  and  true  justice. 

That  through  it  we  offer  hope  for  peace  and  a  more  abundant  life 
to  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world. 

But  this  faith  of  the  Western  World  will  not  be  complete  if  we  fail 
to  affirm  our  faith  in  God.  In  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  far 
back  into  the  dim  past  before  man  knew  how  to  record  thoughts  or 
events,  the  human  race  has  been  distinguished  from  other  forms  of 
fife  by  the  existence,  the  fact,  of  religion.  Periodic  attempts  to 
deny  God  have  always  come  and  will  always  come  to  naught. 
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In  the  constitution  and  in  the  practice  of  our  Nations  is  the  right 
of  freedom  of  religion.  But  this  ideal,  these  words,  presuppose  a 
belief  and  a  trust  in  God. 

The  faith  of  the  Americas,  therefore,  lies  in  the  spirit.  The  system, 
the  sisterhood,  of  the  Americas  is  impregnable  so  long  as  her  Nations 
maintain  that  spirit. 

In  that  faith  and  spirit  we  will  have  peace  over  the  Western  World. 
In  that  faith  and  spirit  we  will  all  watch  and  guard  our  Hemisphere. 
In  that  faith  and  spirit  may  we  also,  with  God's  help,  offer  hope  to 
our  brethren  overseas. 


Paper  VII 


"We  are  adopting  such  measures  as  will  minimize  our 
risk  of  involvement,  but  we  cannot  have  complete  pro- 
tection in  a  world  of  disorder  in  which  confidence  and 
security  have  broken  down/' 

Address  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  October  5,  1937 

I  am  glad  to  come  once  again  to  Chicago  and  especially  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  dedication  of  this  important  project 
of  civic  betterment. 

On  my  trip  across  the  continent  and  back  I  have  been  shown  many 
evidences  of  the  result  of  common  sense  cooperation  between  munici- 
palities and  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  have  been  greeted  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  told  me  in  every  look  and 
word  that  their  material  and  spiritual  well-being  has  made  great 
strides  forward  in  the  past  few  years. 

And  yet,  as  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  the  prosperous  farms, 
the  thriving  factories  and  the  busy  railroads,  as  I  have  seen  the 
happiness  and  security  and  peace  which  covers  our  wide  land,  almost 
inevitably  I  have  been  compelled  to  contrast  our  peace  with  very 
different  scenes  being  enacted  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  because  the  people  of  the  United  States  under  modern  condi- 
tions must,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  future,  give  thought  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  I,  as  the  responsible  executive  head  of  the  Nation, 
have  chosen  this  great  inland  city  and  this  gala  occasion  to  speak  to 
you  on  a  subject  of  definite  national  importance. 

The  political  situation  in  the  world,  which  of  late  has  been  growing 
progressively  worse,  is  such  as  to  cause  grave  concern  and  anxiety  to 
all  the  peoples  and  nations  who  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with 
their  neighbors. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  hopes  of  mankind  for  a  continuing  era 
of  international  peace  were  raised  to  great  heights  when  more  than 
sixty  nations  solemnly  pledged  themselves  not  to  resort  to  arms  in 
furtherance  of  their  national  aims  and  policies.  The  high  aspirations 
expressed  in  the  Briand-Kellogg  Peace  Pact  and  the  hopes  for  peace 
thus  raised  have  of  late  given  way  to  a  haunting  fear  of  calamity. 
The  present  reign  of  terror  and  international  lawlessness  began  a  few 
years  ago. 

It  began  through  unjustified  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations  or  the  invasion  of  alien  territory  in  violation  of  treaties; 
and  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  the  very  foundations  of  civilization 
are  seriouslv  threatened.  The  landmarks  and  traditions  which  have 
marked  the  progress  of  civilization  toward  a  condition  of  law,  order 
and  justice  are  being  wiped  away. 

Without  a  declaration  of  war  and  without  warning  or  justification 
of  any  kind,  civilians,  including  vast  numbers  of  women  and  children, 
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are  being*  ruthlessly  murdered  with  bombs  from  the  air.  In  times  of 
so-called  peace,  ships  are  being  attacked  and  sunk  by  submarines 
without  cause  or  notice.  Nations  are  fomenting  and  taking  sides  in 
civil  warfare  in  nations  that  have  never  done  them  any  harm.  Nations 
claiming  freedom  for  themselves  deny  it  to  others. 

Innocent  peoples,  innocent  nations,  are  being  cruelly  sacrificed  to  a 
greed  for  power  and  supremacy  which  is  devoid  of  all  sense  of  justice 
and  humane  considerations. 

To  paraphrase  a  recent  author  "  perhaps  we  foresee  a  time  when 
men,  exultant  in  the  technique  of  homicide,  will  rage  so  hotly  over 
the  world  that  every  precious  thing  will  be  in  danger,  every  book  and 
picture  and  harmony,  every  treasure  garnered  through  two  millen- 
niums, the  small,  the  delicate,  the  defenseless — all  will  be  lost  or 
wrecked  or  utterly  destroyed." 

If  those  things  come  to  pass  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  let  no  one 
imagine  that  America  will  escape,  that  America  may  expect  mercy, 
that  this  Western  Hemisphere  will  not  be  attacked  and  that  it  wall 
continue  tranquilly  and  peacefully  to  carry  on  the  ethics  and  the  arts 
of  civilization. 

If  those  days  come  "there  will  be  no  safety  by  arms,  no  help  from 
authority,  no  answer  in  science.  The  storm  will  rage  till  every  flower 
of  culture  is  trampled  and  all  human  beings  are  leveled  in  a  vast 
chaos." 

If  those  days  are  not  to  come  to  pass — if  we  are  to  have  a  world  in 
which  we  can  breathe  freely  and  live  in  amity  without  fear — the  peace- 
loving  nations  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  uphold  laws  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  alone 'peace  can  rest  secure. 

The  peace-loving  nations  must  make  a  concerted  effort  in  opposition 
to  those  violations  of  treaties  and  those  ignorings  of  humane  instincts 
which  today  are  creating  a  state  of  international  anarchy  and  in- 
stability from  which  there  is  no  escape  through  mere  isolation  or 
neutrality. 

Those  who  cherish  their  freedom  and  recognize  and  respect  the  equal 
right  of  their  neighbors  to  be  free  and  live  in  peace,  must  work  together 
for  the  triumph  of  law  and  moral  principles  in  order  that  peace,  justice 
and  confidence  may  prevail  in  the  world.  There  must  be  a  return  to  a 
belief  in  the  pledged  word,  in  the  value  of  a  signed  treaty.  There 
must  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  national  morality  is  as  vital  as 
private  morality. 

A  bishop  wrote  me  the  other  day:  "It  seems  to  me  that  something 
greatly  needs  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  ordinary  humanity  against  the 
present  practice  of  carrying  the  horrors  of  war  to  helpless  civilians, 
especially  women  and  children.  It  may  be  that  such  a  protest  might 
be  regarded  by  many,  who  claim  to  be  realists,  as  futile,  but  may  it  not 
be  that  the  heart  of  mankind  is  so  filled  with  horror  at  the  present 
needless  suffering  that  that  force  could  be  mobilized  in  sufficient 
volume  to  lessen  such  cruelty  in  the  days  ahead.  Even  though  it  may 
take  twenty  years,  which  God  forbid,  for  civilization  to  make  effective 
its  corporate  protest  against  this  barbarism,  surely  strong  voices 
may  hasten  the  day." 

There  is  a  solidarity  and  interdependence  about  the  modern  world, 
both  technically  and  morally,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
nation  completely  to  isolate  itself  from  economic  and  political  up- 
heavals in  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  when  such  upheavals  appear 
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to  be  spreading  and  not  declining.  There  can  be  no  stability  or 
peace  either  within  nations  or  between  nations  except  under  laws  and 
moral  standards  adhered  to  by  all.  International  anarchy  destroys 
every  foundation  for  peace.  It  jeopardizes  either  the  immediate  or 
the  future  security  of  every  nation,  large  or  small.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  vital  interest  and  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  sanctity  of  international  treaties  and  the  maintenance 
of  international  morality  be  restored. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world  today  want  to  live  in  peace.  They  seek  the  removal  of  bar- 
riers against  trade.  They  want  to  exert  themselves  in  industry, 
in  agriculture  and  in  business,  that  they  may  increase  their  wealth 
through  the  production  of  wealth-producing  goods  rather  than  striv- 
ing to  produce  military  planes  and  bombs  and  machine  guns  and 
cannon  for  the  destruction  of  human  lives  and  useful  property. 

In  those  nations  of  the  world  which  seem  to  be  piling  armament 
on  armament  for  purposes  of  aggression,  and  those  other  nations 
which  fear  acts  of  aggression  against  them  and  their  security,  a  very 
high  proportion  of  their  national  income  is  being  spent  directly  for 
armaments.  It  runs  from  thirty  to  as  high  as  fifty  percent.  We  are 
fortunate.  The  proportion  that  we  in  the  United  States  spend  is 
far  less — eleven  or  twelve  percent. 

How  happy  we  are  that  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  permit  us 
to  put  our  money  into  bridges  and  boulevards,  dams  and  reforestation, 
the  conservation  of  our  soil  and  many  other  kinds  of  useful  works 
rather  than  into  huge  standing  armies  and  vast  supplies  of  implements 
of  war. 

I  am  compelled  and  you  are  compelled,  nevertheless,  to  look  ahead. 
The  peace,  the  freedom  and  the  security  of  ninety  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  world  is  being  jeopardized  by  the  remaining  ten 
percent  who  are  threatening  a  breakdown  of  all  international  order  and 
law.  Surely  the  ninety  percent  who  want  to  live  in  peace  under  law 
and  in  accordance  with  moral  standards  that  have  received  almost 
universal  acceptance  through  the  centuries,  can  and  must  find  some 
way  to  make  their  will  prevail. 

The  situation  is  definitely  of  universal  concern.  The  questions 
involved  relate  not  merely  to  violations  of  specific  provisions  of  par- 
ticular treaties;  they  are  questions  of  war  and  of  peace,  of  international 
law  and  especially  of  principles  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that  they 
involve  definite  violations  of  agreements,  and  especially  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  and  the  Nine 
Power  Treaty.  But  they  also  involve  problems  of  world  economy, 
world  security  and  world  humanity. 

It  is  true  that  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  world  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  removing  injustices  and  well-founded  grievances; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  aroused  to  the  cardinal  necessity  of 
honoring  sanctity  of  treaties,  of  respecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
others  and  of  putting  an  end  to  acts  of  international  aggression. 

It  seems  to  be  unfortunately  true  that  the  epidemic  of  world  law- 
lessness is  spreading. 

When  an  epidemic  of  physical  disease  starts  to  spread,  the  com- 
munity approves  and  joins  in  a  quarantine  of  the  patients  in  order 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  community  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 
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It  is  my  determination  to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace.  It  is  my 
determination  to  adopt  every  practicable  measure  to  avoid  involve- 
ment in  war.  It  ought  to  be  inconceivable  that  in  this  modern  era, 
and  in  the  face  of  experience,  any  nation  could  be  so  foolish  and 
ruthless  as  to  run  the  risk  of  plunging  the  whole  world  into  war  by 
invading  and  violating,  in  contravention  of  solemn  treaties,  the  terri- 
tory of  other  nations  that  have  done  them  no  real  harm  and  are  too 
weak  to  protect  themselves  adequately.  Yet  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  welfare  and  security  of  every  nation,  including  our  own,  is 
today  being  threatened  by  that  very  thing. 

No  nation  which  refuses  to  exercise  forbearance  and  to  respect  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  others  can  long  remain  strong  and  retain  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  other  nations.  No  nation  ever  loses  its 
dignity  or  its  good  standing  by  conciliating  its  differences,  and  by 
exercising  great  patience  with,  and  consideration  for,  the  rights  of  other 
nations. 

War  is  a  contagion,  whether  it  be  declared  or  undeclared.  It  can 
engulf  states  and  peoples  remote  from  the  original  scene  of  hostilities. 
We  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  war,  yet  we  cannot  insure  ourselves 
against  the  disastrous  effects  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  involvement. 
We  are  adopting  such  measures  as  will  minimize  our  risk  of  involve- 
ment, but  we  cannot  have  complete  protection  in  a  world  of  disorder 
in  which  confidence  and  security  have  broken  down. 

If  civilization  is  to  survive  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
must  be  restored.    Trust  between  nations  must  be  revived. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  will  for  peace  on  the  part  of  peace-loving 
nations  must  express  itself  to  the  end  that  nations  that  may  be  tempted 
to  violate  their  agreements  and  the  rights  of  others  will  desist  from 
such  a  course.    There  must  be  positive  endeavors  to  preserve  peace. 

America  hates  war.  America  hopes  for  peace.  Therefore,  America 
actively  engages  in  the  search  for  peace. 


This  address  is  also  known  as  the  "Quarantine"  Speech, 


Paper  VIII 


"  ...  It  is  my  constitutional  duty  to  report  to  the 
Congress  that  our  national  defense  is,  in  the  light  of 
the  increasing  armaments  of  other  nations,  inadequate 
for  purposes  of  national  security  and  requires  increase 
for  that  reason." 

Message  to  the  Congress  recommending  increased  armament 
for  national  defense,  January  28,  1938 

To  the  Congress: 

The  Congress  knows  that  for  many  years  this  Government  has 
sought  in  many  Capitals  with  the  leaders  of  many  Governments  to 
find  a  way  to  limit  and  reduce  armaments  and  to  establish  at  least 
the  probability  of  world  peace. 

The  Congress  is  aware  also  that  while  these  efforts,  supported 
by  the  hopes  of  the  American  people,  continue  and  will  continue 
they  have  nevertheless  failed  up  to  the  present  time. 

We,  as  a  peaceful  Nation,  cannot  and  will  not  abandon  active 
search  for  an  agreement  among  the  nations  to  limit  armaments 
and  end  aggression.  But  it  is  clear  that  until  such  agreement  is 
reached — and  I  have  not  given  up  hope  of  it — we  are  compelled  to 
think  of  our  own  national  safety. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  report  to  you  that  arma- 
ments increase  today  at  an  unprecedented  and  alarming  rate.  It 
is  an  ominous  fact  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion is  involved  in  merciless  devastating  conflict  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  people  in  most  countries,  including  those  where 
conflict  rages,  wish  to  live  at  peace.  Armies  are  fighting  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  Europe;  thousands  of  civilians  are  being  driven 
from  their  homes  and  bombed  from  the  air.  Tension  throughout 
the  world  is  high. 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  it  is  my  constitutional  duty  to  report  to  the  Congress  that 
our  national  defense  is,  in  the  light  of  the  increasing  armaments 
of  other  Nations,  inadequate  for  purposes  of  national  security  and 
requires  increase  for  that  reason. 

In  spite  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  American  standard  of 
living  makes  our  ships,  our  guns  and  our  planes  cost  more  for  con- 
struction than  in  any  other  Nation  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
them  and  of  our  Army  and  Navy  personnel  is  more  expensive  than 
in  any  other  Nation,  it  is  also  true  that  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  our  military  and  naval  forces  to  the  total  income  of  our  citizens 
or  to  the  total  cost  of  our  Government  is  far  lower  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  great  Nation. 

Specifically  and  solely  because  of  the  piling  up  of  additional  land 
and  sea  armaments  in  other  countries,  in  such  manner  as  to  involve 
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a  threat  to  world  peace  and  security,  I  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress: 

(1)  That  there  be  authorized  for  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  additions  to  anti-aircraft  materiel  in  the  sum  of  $8,800,000 
and  that  of  this  sum  $6,800,000  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939. 

(2)  That  there  be  authorized  and  appropriated  for  the  better 
establishment  of  an  Enlisted  Reserve  for  the  Army  the  sum  of 
$450,000. 

(3)  That  there  be  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $6,080,000  for 
the  manufacture  of  gauges,  dies  and  other  aids  to  manufacture 
of  Army  materiel,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  thereof  to  be  expended 
during  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

(4)  That  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  be  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated toward  the  making  up  of  deficiencies  in  ammunition  for  the 
Army. 

(5)  That  the  existing  authorized  building  program  for  increases 
and  replacements  in  the  Navy  be  increased  by  20  per  cent. 

(6)  That  this  Congress  authorize  and  appropriate  for  the  laying 
down  of  two  additional  battleships  and  two  additional  cruisers 
during  the  calendar  year  1938.  This  will  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  very  small  amount  of  Government  funds  during  the 
fiscal  year  1939. 

(7)  That  the  Congress  authorize  and  appropriate  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  new  types 
of  small  vessels,  such  construction  to  be  regarded  as  experimental 
in  the  light  of  new  developments  among  Navies;  and  to  include 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  other  types  of  ships  in  event  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  construct  such  ships  in  the  future. 

I  believe  also  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  profiteering  in  time  of  war  and 
the  equalization  of  the  burdens  of  possible  war.  Such  legislation 
has  been  the  subject  for  many  years  of  full  study  in  this  and  previous 
Congresses. 

It  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  the  unfortunate  world 
conditions  of  today  have  resulted  too  often  in  the  discarding  of  those 
principles  and  treaties  which  underlie  international  law  and  order;  and 
in  the  entrance  of  many  new  factors  into  the  actual  conduct  of  war. 

Adequate  defense  means  that  for  the  protection  not  only  of  our 
coasts  but  also  of  our  communities  far  removed  from  the  coast,  we 
must  keep  any  potential  enemy  many  hundred  miles  away  from  our 
continental  limits. 

We  cannot  assume  that  our  defense  would  be  limited  to  one  ocean 
and  one  coast  and  that  the  other  ocean  and  the  other  coast  would 
with  certainty  be  safe.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  the  connecting 
link,  the  Panama  Canal,  would  be  safe.  Adequate  defense  affects 
therefore  the  simultaneous  defense  of  every  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  is  our  clear  duty  to  further  every  effort  toward  peace  but  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  our  Nation.  That  is  the  purpose  of  these  recom- 
mendations. Such  protection  is  and  will  be  based  not  on  aggres- 
sion but  on  defense. 


See  also  Papers  XVI  and  XVIII  of  this  series  recommending  appropriations 
for  national  defense. 


Paper  IX 


"We  in  the  Americas  are  no  longer  a  far  away  conti- 
nent, to  which  the  eddies  of  controversies  beyond 
the  seas  could  bring  no  interest  or  no  harm." 

Address  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada, 

August  18,  1938 

Mr.    Chancellory   Mr.   Principal,   Lieutenant   Governor,  Air.  Prime 
Minister,  my  new  found  Associates  of  Queen's  University: 

To  the  pleasure  of  being  once  more  on  Canadian  soil  where  I  have 
passed  so  many  happy  hours  of  my  life,  there  is  added  today  a  very 
warm  sense  of  gratitude  for  being  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  this 
ancient  and  famous  University.  I  am  glad  to  join  the  brotherhood 
which  Queen's  has  contributed  and  is  contributing  not  only  to  the 
spiritual  leadership  for  which  the  college  was  established,  but  also  to 
the  social  and  public  leadership  in  the  civilized  life  of  Canada. 

An  American  President  is  precluded  by  our  Constitution  from  ac- 
cepting any  title  from  a  foreign  Prince,  potentate  or  power.  Queen's 
University  is  not  a  Prince  or  a  potentate  but,  assuredly,  it  is  a  power. 
Yet  1  can  say,  without  constitutional  reserve,  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  title  which  you  confer  on  me  today  would  raise  no  qualms  in  the 
august  breast  of  our  own  Supreme  Court. 

Civilization,  after  all,  is  not  national — it  is  international — even 
though  that  observation,  trite  as  it  is  to  most  of  us,  seems  to  be  chal- 
lenged in  some  parts  of  the  world  today.  Ideas  are  not  limited  by 
territorial  borders;  they  are  the  common  inheritance  of  all  free  people. 
Thought  is  not  anchored  in  any  land;  and  the  profit  of  education  re- 
dounds to  the  equal  benefit  of  the  whole  world.  That  is  one  form  of 
free  trade  to  which  the  leaders  of  every  opposing  political  party  can 
subscribe. 

In  a  large  sense  we  in  the  Americas  stand  charged  today  with  the 
maintaining  of  that  tradition.  When,  speaking  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  in  a  similar  vein  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  I  included  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Americas,  our  South  American  neigh- 
bors gave  hearty  acclaim.  We  in  all  the  Americas  know  the  sorrow 
and  the  wreckage  which  may  follow  if  the  ability  of  men  to  understand 
each  other  is  rooted  out  from  among  the  nations. 

Many  of  us  here  today  know  from  experience  that  of  all  the  devasta- 
tions of  war  none  is  more  tragic  than  the  destruction  which  it  brings 
to  the  processes  of  men's  minds.  Truth  is  denied  because  emotion 
pushes  it  aside.  Forbearance  is  succeeded  by  bitterness.  In  that 
atmosphere  human  thought  cannot  advance. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remember  that  for  years  when  Canadians 
and  Americans  have  met  they  have  lightheartedly  saluted  as  North 
American  friends  with  little  thought  of  dangers  from  overseas.  Yet 
we  are  awake  to  the  knowledge  that  the  casual  assumption  of  our 
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greetings  in  earlier  times,  today  must  become  a  matter  for  serious 
thought. 

A  few  days  ago  a  whisper,  fortunately  untrue,  raced  'round  the  world 
that  armies  standing  over  against  each  other  in  unhappy  array  were 
about  to  be  set  in  motion.  In  a  few  short  hours  the  effect  of  that 
whisper  had  been  registered  in  Montreal  and  New  York,  in  Ottawa 
and  in  Washington,  in  Toronto  and  in  Chicago,  in  Vancouver  and 
in  San  Francisco.  Your  businessmen  and  ours  felt  it  alike;  your 
farmers  and  ours  heard  it  alike;  your  young  men  and  ours  wondered 
what  effect  this  might  have  on  their  lives. 

We  in  the  Americas  are  no  longer  a  far  away  continent,  to  which  the 
eddies  of  controversies  beyond  the  seas  could  bring  no  interest  or  no 
harm.  Instead,  we  in  the  Americas  have  become  a  consideration  to 
every  propaganda  office  and  to  every  general  staff  beyond  the  seas. 
The  vast  amount  of  our  resources,  the  vigor  of  our  commerce  and  the 
strength  of  our  men  have  made  us  vital  factors  in  world  peace  whether 
we  choose  it  or  not. 

Happily,  you  and  we,  in  friendship  and  in  entire  understanding, 
can  look  clear-eyed  at  these  possibilities,  resolving  to  leave  no  path- 
way unexplored,  no  technique  undeveloped  which  may,  if  our  hopes 
are  realized,  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Even  if  those 
hopes  are  disappointed,  we  can  assure  each  other  that  this  hemisphere 
at  least  shall  remain  a  strong  citadel  wherein  civilization  can  flourish 
unimpaired. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  part  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  give  to  you  assurance  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  stand  idly  by  if  domination  of  Canadian  soil  is  threatened  by 
any  other  Empire. 

We  as  good  neighbors  are  true  friends  because  we  maintain  our  own 
rights  with  frankness,  because  we  refuse  to  accept  the  twists  of  secret 
diplomacy,  because  we  settle  our  disputes  by  consultation  and  because 
we  discuss  our  common  problems  in  the  spirit  of  the  common  good. 
We  seek  to  be  scrupulously  fair  and  helpful,  not  only  in  our  relations 
with  each  other,  but  each  of  us  at  home  in  our  relations  with  our  own 
people. 

But  there  is  one  process  which  we  certainly  cannot  change  and  prob- 
ably ought  not  to  change.  This  is  the  feeling  which  ordinary  men 
and  women  have  about  events  which  they  can  understand.  We  can- 
not prevent  our  people  on  either  side  of  the  border  from  having  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  wanton  brutality,  in  regard  to  undemocratic  reg- 
imentation, in  regard  to  misery  inflicted  on  helpless  peoples,  or  in 
regard  to  violations  of  accepted  individual  rights.  All  that  any  gov- 
ernment, constituted  as  is  yours  and  mine,  can  possibly  undertake  is 
to  help  make  sure  that  the  facts  are  known  and  fairly  stated.  No 
country  where  thought  is  free  can  prevent  every  fireside  and  home 
within  its  borders  from  considering  the  evidence  for  itself  and  render- 
ing its  own  verdict;  and  the  sum  total  of  these  conclusions  of  educated 
men  and  women  will,  in  the  long  run,  rightly  become  the  national 
verdict. 

That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  public  opinion  ultimately 
governs  policy.    It  is  right  and  just  that  this  should  be  the  case. 

Many  of  our  ancestors,  your  ancestors  and  mine,  and,  by  the  way, 
I  have  loyalist  blood  in  my  veins  too,  came  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States  because  they  wished  to  break  away  from  systems  which  forbade 
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them  to  think  freely,  and  their  descendants  have  insisted  on  the  right 
to  know  the  truth — to  argue  their  problems  to  a  majority  decision, 
and,  if  they  remained  unconvinced,  to  disagree  in  peace.  As  a  tribute 
to  our  likeness  in  that  respect,  I  note  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  your 
country  and  in  mine  is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  you  of  Canada  who  respect  the  educational  tradi- 
tion of  our  democratic  continent  will  ever  maintain  good  neighborship 
in  ideas  as  we  in  the  public  service  hope  and  propose  to  maintain  it 
in  the  field  of  government  and  of  foreign  relations.  My  good  friend, 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  in  receiving  an  honorary  degree  in 
June  at  that  University  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  which 
Mackenzie  King  and  I  both  belong,  suggested  that  we  cultivate  three 
qualities  to  keep  our  foothold  in  the  shifting  sands  of  the  present — 
humility,  humanity  and  humor.  I  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
bridge  which  is  to  be  dedicated  this  afternoon  and  so  I  could  not  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  these  three  qualities  imbedded  in 
education,  build  new  spans  to  reestablish  free  intercourse  throughout 
the  world  and  bring  forth  an  order  in  which  free  nations  can  live  in 
peace. 


Paper  X 


"The  fabric  of  peace  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  if  not 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  in  immediate 
danger." 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  direct  to 
the  President  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Chancelor  of 
Germany,  and  through  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Great  Britian  and  France,  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1938 

The  fabric  of  peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  if  not  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  in  immediate  danger.  The  consequences  of 
its  rupture  are  incalculable.  Should  hostilities  break  out  the  lives  of 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children  m  every  country  involved  will 
most  certainly  be  lost  under  circumstances  of  unspeakable  horror. 

The  economic  system  of  every  country  involved  is  certain  to  be 
shattered.  The  social  structure  of  every  country  involved  may  well 
be  completely  wrecked. 

The  United  States  has  no  political  entanglements.  It  is  caught  in 
no  mesh  of  hatred.  Elements  of  all  Europe  have  formed  its  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  supreme  desire  of  the  American  people  is  to  live  in  peace. 
But  in  the  event  of  a  general  war  they  face  the  fact  that  no  nation 
can  escape  some  measure  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  world  catas- 
trophe. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  furtherance 
of  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  pacific  means.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  all  people  under  the  threat  of  war  today  pray 
that  peace  may  be  made  before,  rather  than  after,  war. 

It  is  imperative  that  peoples  everywhere  recall  that  every  civilized 
nation  of  the  world  voluntarily  assumed  the  solemn  obligations  of  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928  to  solve  controversies  only  by  pacific 
methods.  In  addition,  most  nations  are  parties  to  other  binding 
treaties  obligating  them  to  preserve  peace.  Furthermore,  all  countries 
have  today  available  for  such  peaceful  solution  of  difficulties  which 
may  arise,  treaties  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  to  which  they  are 
parties. 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  the  controversies  at  issue  and 
however  difficult  of  pacific  settlement  they  may  be,  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  problem  so  difficult  or  so  pressing  for  solution  that  it 
cannot  be  justly  solved  by  the  resort  to  reason  rather  than  by  the 
resort  to  force. 

During  the  present  crisis  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Government  have  earnestly  hoped  that  the  negotiations  for  the 
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adjustment  of  the  controversy  which  has  now  arisen  in  Europe  might 
reach  a  successful  conclusion. 

So  long  as  these  negotiations  continue,  so  long  will  there  remain  the 
hope  that  reason  and  the  spirit  of  equity  may  prevail  and  that  the 
world  may  thereby  escape  the  madness  of  a  new  resort  to  war. 

On  behalf  of  the  130  millions  of  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity  everywhere  I  most  earnestly 
appeal  to  you  not  to  break  off  negotiations  looking  to  a  peaceful,  fair, 
and  constructive  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

I  earnestly  repeat  that  so  long  as  negotiations  continue,  differences 
may  be  reconciled.  Once  they  are  broken  off  reason  is  banished  and 
force  asserts  itself. 

And  force  produces  no  solution  for  the  future  good  of  humanity. 


This  message  was  sent  to  the  nations  concerned  after  Czechoslovakia  had  re- 
jected Germany's  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  Sudeten  area  and  it  was  apparent 
that  Germany  was  prepared  to  abandon  negotiations.  The  Munich  Pact  was 
signed  on  September  29.  On  September  30  Chancelor  Hitler  and  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  issued  a  joint  statement  recognizing  "the  desire  of  our  two  peoples 
never  to  go  to  war  with  one  another  again".    See  also  Paper  XII  of  this  series. 


Paper  XI 


"There  comes  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  they 
must  prepare  to  defend,  not  their  homes  alone,  but 
the  tenets  of  faith  and  humanity  on  which  their 
churches,  their  governments  and  their  very  civilization 
are  founded/9 

Annual  Message  to  the  Congress,  the  Capitol,  January  4y  1939 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress: 

In  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  I  have  felt  it  necessary  on 
previous  occasions  to  advise  the  Congress  of  disturbance  abroad  and 
of  the  need  of  putting  our  own  house  in  order  in  the  face  of  storm 
signals  from  across  the  seas.  As  this  Seventy-sixth  Congress  opens 
there  is  need  for  further  warning. 

A  war  which  threatened  to  envelop  the  world  in  flames  has  been 
averted;  but  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  world  peace  is  not 
assured. 

All  about  us  rage  undeclared  wars — military  and  economic.  All  about 
us  grow  more  deadly  armaments — military  and  economic.  All 
about  us  are  threats  of  new  aggression — military  and  economic. 

Storms  from  abroad  directly  challenge  three  institutions  indis- 
pensable to  Americans,  now  as  always.  The  first  is  religion.  It  is 
the  source  of  the  other  two — democracy  and  international  good  faith. 

Religion,  by  teaching  man  his  relationship  to  God,  gives  the  indi- 
vidual a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  teaches  him  to  respect  himself  by 
respecting  his  neighbors. 

Democracy,  the  practice  of  self-government,  is  a  covenant  among 
free  men  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellows. 

International  good  faith,  a  sister  of  democracy,  springs  from  the 
will  of  civilized  nations  of  men  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
other  nations  of  men. 

In  a  modern  civilization,  all  three — religion,  democracy  and  inter- 
national good  faith — complement  and  support  each  other. 

Where  freedom  of  religion  has  been  attacked,  the  attack  has  come 
from  sources  opposed  to  democracy.  Where  democracy  has  been 
overthrown,  the  spirit  of  free  worship  has  disappeared.  And  where 
religion  and  democracy  have  vanished,  good  faith  and  reason  in  inter- 
national affairs  have  given  way  to  strident  ambition  and  brute  force. 

An  ordering  of  society  which  relegates  religion,  democracy  and  good 
faith  among  nations  to  the  background  can  find  no  place  within  it  for 
the  ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  United  States  rejects  such  an 
ordering,  and  retains  its  ancient  faith. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  they  must  prepare 
to  defend,  not  their  homes  alone,  but  the  tenets  of  faith  and  humanity 
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on  which  their  churches,  their  governments  and  their  very  civilization 
are  founded.  The  defense  of  religion,  of  democracy  and  of  good  faith 
among  nations  is  all  the  same  fight.  To  save  one  we  must  now  make 
up  our  minds  to  save  all. 

We  know  what  might  happen  to  us  of  the  United  States  if  the  new 
philosophies  of  force  were  to  encompass  the  other  continents  and 
invade  our  own.  We,  no  more  than  other  nations,  can  afford  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith  and  our  humanity.  Fortu- 
nate it  is,  therefore,  that  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  we  have,  under 
a  common  ideal  of  democratic  government,  a  rich  diversity  of  resources 
and  of  peoples  functioning  together  in  mutual  respect  and  peace. 

That  Hemisphere,  that  peace,  and  that  ideal  we  propose  to  do  our 
share  in  protecting  against  storms  from  any  quarter.  Our  people  and 
our  resources  are  pledged  to  secure  that  protection.  From  that  deter- 
mination no  American  flinches. 

This  by  no  means  implies  that  the  American  Republics  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  nations  of  other  continents.  It  does  not  mean 
the  Americas  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  as  one  of  the  Republics 
reiterate  our  willingness  to  help  the  cause  of  world  peace.  We  stand 
on  our  historic  offer  to  take  counsel  with  all  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  the  end  that  aggression  among  them  be  terminated,  that  the  race 
of  armaments  cease  and  that  commerce  be  renewed. 

But  the  world  has  grown  so  small  and  weapons  of  attack  so  swift 
that  no  nation  can  be  safe  in  its  will  to  peace  so  long  as  any  other 
powerful  nation  refuses  to  settle  its  grievances  at  the  council  table. 

For  if  any  government  bristling  with  implements  of  war  insists  on 
policies  of  force,  weapons  of  defense  give  the  only  safety. 

In  our  foreign  relations  we  have  learned  from  the  past  what  not  to 
do.    From  new  wars  we  have  learned  what  we  must  do. 

We  have  learned  that  effective  timing  of  defense,  and  the  distant 
points  from  which  attacks  may  be  launched  are  completely  different 
from  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

We  have  learned  that  survival  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  arming 
after  the  attack  begins — for  there  is  new  range  and  speed  to  offense. 

We  have  learned  that  lone  before  any  overt  military  act.  aggression 
begins  with  preliminaries  of  propaganda,  subsidized  penetration,  the 
loosening  of  ties  of  good  will,  the  stirring  of  prejudice  and  the  incite- 
ment to  disunion. 

We  have  learned  that  God-fearing  democracies  of  the  world  which 
observe  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  good  faith  in  their  dealings  with 
other  nations  cannot  safeh'  be  indifferent  to  international  lawlessness 
anywhere.  They  cannot  forever  let  pass,  without  effective  protest, 
acts  of  aggression  against  sister  nations — acts  which  automatically 
undermine  all  of  us. 

Obviously  they  must  proceed  along  practical,  peaceful  lines.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  we  rightly  decline  to  intervene  with  arms  to  prevent 
acts  of  aggression  does  not  mean  that  we  must  act  as  if  there  were 
no  aggression  at  all.  Words  may  be  futile,  but  war  is  not  the  only 
means  of  commanding  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
There  are  many  methods  short  of  war,  but  stronger  and  more  effective 
than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  governments  the 
aggregate  sentiments  of  our  own  people. 

At  the  very  least,  we  can  and  should  avoid  any  action,  or  any 
lack  of  action,  which  will  encourage,  assist  or  build  up  an  aggressor. 
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We  have  learned  that  when  we  deliberately  try  to  legislate  neutrality, 
our  neutrality  laws  may  operate  unevenly  and  unfairly — may  actually 
give  aid  to  an  aggressor  and  deny  it  to  the  victim.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  should  warn  us  that  we  ought  not  to  let  that 
happen  any  more. 

And  we  have  learned  something  else — the  old,  old  lesson  that 
probability  of  attack  is  mightily  decreased  by  the  assurance  of  an 
ever  ready  defense.  Since  1931,  nearly  eight  years  ago,  world  events 
of  thunderous  import  have  moved  with  lightning  speed.  During 
these  eight  years  many  of  our  people  clung  to  the  hope  that  the 
innate  decency  of  mankind  would  protect  the  unprepared  who  showed 
their  innate  trust  in  mankind.    Today  we  are  all  wiser — and  sadder. 

Under  modern  conditions  what  we  mean  by  ' 'adequate  defense" — 
a  policy  subscribed  to  by  all  of  us — must  be  divided  into  three  ele- 
ments. First,  we  must  have  armed  forces  and  defenses  strong  enough 
to  ward  off  sudden  attack  against  strategic  positions  and  key  facilities 
essential  to  ensure  sustained  resistance  and  ultimate  victory.  Second- 
ly, we  must  have  the  organization  and  location  of  those  key  facilities 
so  that  they  may  be  immediately  utilized  and  rapidly  expanded  to 
meet  all  needs  without  danger  of  serious  interruption  by  enemy 
attack. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  shall  send  you  a  special  message  making 
recommendations  for  those  two  essentials  of  defense  against  danger 
which  we  cannot  safely  assume  will  not  come. 

If  these  first  two  essentials  are  reasonably  provided  for,  we  must 
be  able  confidently  to  invoke  the  third  element,  the  underlying 
strength  of  citizenship — the  self-confidence,  the  ability,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  devotion  that  give  the  staying  power  to  see  things 
through. 

A  strong  and  united  nation  may  be  destroyed  if  it  is  unprepared 
against  sudden  attack.  But  even  a  nation  well  armed  and  well 
organized  from  a  strictly  military  standpoint  may,  after  a  period  of 
time,  meet  defeat  if  it  is  unnerved  by  self-distrust,  endangered  by  class 
prejudice,  by  dissension  between  capital  and  labor,  by  false  economy 
and  by  other  unsolved  social  problems  at  home. 

In  meeting  the  troubles  of  the  world  we  must  meet  them  as  one 
people — with  a  unity  born  of  the  fact  that  for  generations  those  who 
have  come  to  our  shores,  representing  many  kindreds  and  tongues, 
have  been  welded  by  common  opportunity  into  a  united  patriotism. 
If  another  form  of  government  can  present  a  united  front  in  its  attack 
on  a  democracy,  the  attack  must  and  will  be  met  by  a  united  democ- 
racy.   Such  a  democracy  can  and  must  exist  in  the  United  States. 

A  dictatorship  may  command  the  full  strength  of  a  regimented 
nation.  But  the  united  strength  of  a  democratic  nation  can  be  mus- 
tered only  when  its  people,  educated  by  modern  standards  to  know 
what  is  going  on  and  where  they  are  going,  have  conviction  that  they 
are  receiving  as  large  a  share  of  opportunity  for  development,  as  large 
a  share  of  material  success  and  of  human  dignity,  as  they  have  a  right 
to  receive. 

Our  nation's  program  of  social  and  economic  reform  is  therefore 
a  part  of  defense,  as  basic  as  armaments  themselves. 

Against  the  background  of  events  in  Europe,  in  Africa  and  in  Asia 
during  these  recent  years,  the  pattern  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
since  1933  appears  in  even  clearer  focus. 
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For  the  first  time  we  have  moved  upon  deep-seated  problems 
affecting  our  national  strength  and  have  forged  national  instruments 
adequate  to  meet  them. 

Consider  what  the  seemingly  piecemeal  struggles  of  these  six  years 
add  up  to  in  terms  of  realistic  national  preparedness. 

We  are  conserving  and  developing  natural  resources — land,  water 
power,  forests. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  necessary  food,  shelter  and  medical  care 
for  the  health  of  our  population. 

We  are  putting  agriculture — our  system  of  food  and  fibre  supply — 
on  a  sounder  basis. 

We  are  strengthening  the  weakest  spot  in  our  system  of  industrial 
supply — its  long  smouldering  labor  difficulties. 

We  have  cleaned  up  our  credit  system  so  that  depositor  and  investor 
alike  may  more  readily  and  willingly  make  their  capital  available  for 
peace  or  war. 

We  are  giving  to  our  youth  new  opportunities  for  work  and  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  sustained  the  morale  of  all  the  population  by  the  dignified 
recognition  of  our  obligations  to  the  aged,  the  helpless  and  the  needy. 

Above  all,  we  have  made  the  American  people  conscious  of  their 
interrelationship  and  their  interdependence.  They  sense  a  common 
destiny  and  a  common  need  of  each  other.  Differences  of  occupation, 
geography,  race  and  religion  no  longer  obscure  the  nation's  funda- 
mental unity  in  thought  and  in  action. 

We  have  our  difficulties,  true — but  we  are  a  wiser  and  a  tougher 
nation  than  we  were  in  1929,  or  in  1932. 

Never  have  there  been  six  years  of  such  far-flung  internal  prepared- 
ness in  our  history.  And  this  has  been  done  without  any  dictator's 
power  to  command,  without  conscription  of  labor  or  confiscation  of 
capital,  without  concentration  camps  and  without  a  scratch  on 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  or  the  rest  of  the  Bill  of 
Eights. 

We  see  things  now  that  we  could  not  see  along  the  way.  The  tools 
of  government  which  we  had  in  1933  are  outmoded.  We  have  had  to 
forge  new  tools  for  a  new  role  of  government  operating  in  a  democ- 
racy— a  role  of  new  responsibility  for  new  needs  and  increased 
responsibility  for  old  needs,  long  neglected. 

Some  of  these  tools  had  to  be  roughly  shaped  and  still  need  some 
machining  down.  Many  of  those  who  fought  bitterly  against  the 
forging  of  these  new  tools  welcome  their  use  today.  The  American 
people,  as  a  whole,  have  accepted  them.  The  Nation  looks  to  the 
Congress  to  improve  the  new  machinery  which  we  have  permanently 
installed,  provided  that  in  the  process  the  social  usefulness  of  the 
machinery  is  not  destroyed  or  impaired. 

All  of  us  agree  that  we  should  simplify  and  improve  laws  if  ex- 
perience and  operation  clearly  demonstrate  the  need.  For  instance, 
all  of  us  want  better  provision  for  our  older  people  under  our  social 
security  legislation.  For  the  medically  needy  we  must  provide 
better  care. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  for  the  sake  of  employer  and  employee  alike 
we  must  find  ways  to  end  factional  labor  strife  and  employer- 
employee  disputes. 
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Most  of  us  recognize  that  none  of  these  tools  can  be  put  to  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  unless  the  executive  processes  of  government  are 
revamped — reorganized,  if  you  will — into  more  effective  combination. 
And  even  after  such  reorganization  it  will  take  time  to  develop 
administrative  personnel  and  experience  in  order  to  use  our  new  tools 
with  a  minimum  of  mistakes.  The  Congress,  of  course,  needs  no 
further  information  on  this. 

With  this  exception  of  legislation  to  provide  greater  government 
efficiency,  and  with  the  exception  of  legislation  to  ameliorate  our 
railroad  and  other  transportation  problems,  the  past  three  Congresses 
have  met  in  part  or  in  whole  the  pressing  needs  of  the  new  order  of 
things. 

We  have  now  passed  the  period  of  internal  conflict  in  the  launching 
of  our  program  of  social  reform.  Our  full  energies  may  now  be 
released  to  invigorate  the  processes  of  recovery  in  order  to  preserve  our 
reforms,  and  to  give  every  man  and  woman  who  wants  to  work  a  real 
job  at  a  living  wage. 

But  time  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  deadline  of  danger 
from  within  and  from  without  is  not  within  our  control.  The  hour- 
glass may  be  in  the  hands  of  other  nations.  Our  own  hour-glass  tells 
us  that  we  are  off  on  a  race  to  make  democracy  work,  so  that  we  may 
be  efficient  in  peace  and  therefore  secure  in  national  defense. 

This  time  element  forces  us  to  still  greater  efforts  to  attain  the  full 
employment  of  our  labor  and  our  capital. 

The  first  duty  of  our  statesmanship  is  to  bring  capital  and  man- 
power together. 

Dictatorships  do  this  by  main  force.  By  using  main  force  they 
apparently  succeed  at  it — for  the  moment.  However  we  abhor  their 
methods,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  they  have  obtained  substan- 
tial utilization  of  all  their  material  and  human  resources.  Like  it  or 
not,  they  have  solved,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  problem  of  idle  men  and 
idle  capital.  Can  we  compete  with  them  by  boldly  seeking  methods 
of  putting  idle  men  and  idle  capital  together  and,  at  the  same  time, 
remain  within  our  American  way  of  life,  within  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  within  the  bounds  of  what  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  civilization 
itself? 

We  suffer  from  a  great  unemployment  of  capital.  Many  people 
have  the  idea  that  as  a  nation  we  are  overburdened  with  debt  and  are 
spending  more  than  we  can  afford.  That  is  not  so.  Despite  our 
Federal  Government  expenditures  the  entire  debt  of  our  national 
economic  system,  public  and  private  together,  is  no  larger  today  than 
it  was  in  1929,  and  the  interest  thereon  is  far  less  than  it  was  in  1929. 

The  object  is  to  put  capital — private  as  well  as  public — to  work. 

We  want  to  get  enough  capital  and  labor  at  work  to  give  us  a  total 
turnover  of  business,  a  total  national  income,  of  at  least  eighty  billion 
dollars  a  year.  At  that  figure  we  shall  have  a  substantial  reduction  of 
unemployment;  and  the  Federal  Revenues  will  be  sufficient  to  balance 
the  current  level  of  cash  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  tax 
structure.  That  figure  can  be  attained,  working  within  the  framework 
of  our  traditional  profit  system. 

The  factors  in  attaining  and  maintaining  that  amount  of  national 
income  are  many  and  complicated. 

They  include  more  widespread  understanding  among  businessmen 
of  many  changes  which  world  conditions  and  technological  improve- 
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ments  have  brought  to  our  economy  over  the  last  twenty  years — 
changes  in  the  interrelationship  of  price  and  volume  and  employment, 
for  example — changes  of  the  kind  in  which  businessmen  are  now 
educating  themselves  through  excellent  opportunities  like  the 
so-called  "monopoly  investigation." 

They  include  a  perfecting  of  our  farm  program  to  protect  farmers' 
income  and  consumers'  purchasing  power  from  alternate  risks  of  crop 
gluts  and  crop  shortages. 

They  include  wholehearted  acceptance  of  new  standards  of  honesty 
in  our  financial  markets. 

They  include  reconcilement  of  enormous,  antagonistic  interests — 
some  of  them  long  in  litigation — in  the  railroad  and  general  transpor- 
tation field. 

They  include  the  working  out  of  new  techniques — private,  state 
and  federal — to  protect  the  public  interest  in  and  to  develop  wider 
markets  for  electric  power. 

They  include  a  revamping  of  the  tax  relationships  between  federal, 
state  and  local  units  of  government,  and  consideration  of  relatively 
small  tax  increases  to  adjust  inequalities  without  interfering  with  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  American  people. 

They  include  the  perfecting  of  labor  organization  and  a  universal 
ungrudging  attitude  by  employers  toward  the  labor  movement,  until 
there  is  a  minimum  of  interruption  of  production  and  employment 
because  of  disputes,  and  acceptance  by  labor  of  the  truth  that  the 
welfare  of  labor  itself  depends  on  increased  balanced  out-put  of  goods. 

To  be  immediately  practical,  while  proceeding  with  a  steady  evolu- 
tion in  the  solving  of  these  and  like  problems,  we  must  wisely  use 
instrumentalities,  like  Federal  investment,  which  are  immediately 
available  to  us. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  time  is  the  deciding  factor  in  our  choice  of 
remedies. 

Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  logical  to  me,  at  the  moment  we  seek  to 
increase  production  and  consumption,  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
consider  a  drastic  curtailment  of  its  own  investments. 

The  whole  subject  of  government  investing  and  government  income 
is  one  which  may  be  approached  in  two  different  ways. 

The  first  calls  for  the  elimination  of  enough  activities  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  the  expenses  of  government  immediately  into  balance 
with  income  of  government.  This  school  of  thought  maintains  that 
because  our  national  income  this  year  is  only  sixty  billion  dollars, 
ours  is  only  a  sixty  billion  dollar  country;  that  government  must  treat 
it  as  such;  and  that  without  the  help  of  government,  it  may  some  day, 
somehow,  happen  to  become  an  eighty  billion  dollar  country. 

If  the  Congress  decides  to  accept  this  point  of  view,  it  will  logically 
have  to  reduce  the  present  functions  or  activities  of  government  by 
one-third.  Not  only  will  the  Congress  have  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  such  reduction;  but  the  Congress  will  have  to  determine 
which  activities  are  to  be  reduced. 

Certain  expenditures  we  cannot  possibly  reduce  at  this  session, 
such  as  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  A  few  million  dollars  saved 
here  or  there  in  the  normal  or  in  curtailed  work  of  the  old  departments 
and  commissions  will  make  no  great  saving  in  the  Federal  budget. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  would  have  to  reduce  drastically  some  of 
certain  large  items,  very  large  items,  such  as  aids  to  agriculture  and 
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soil  conservation,  veterans'  pensions,  flood  control,  highways,  water- 
ways and  other  public  works,  grants  for  social  and  health  security, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities,  relief  for  the  unemployed, 
or  national  defense  itself. 

The  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  do  all  this,  as  it  is  the  appropri- 
ating branch  of  the  government. 

The  other  approach  to  the  question  of  government  spending  takes 
the  position  that  this  Nation  ought  not  to  be  and  need  not  be  only  a 
sixty  billion  dollar  nation;  that  at  this  moment  it  has  the  men  and 
the  resources  sufficient  to  make  it  at  least  an  eighty  billion  dollar 
nation.  This  school  of  thought  does  not  believe  that  it  can  become 
an  eighty  billion  dollar  nation  in  the  near  future  if  government  cuts  its 
operations  by  one-third.  It  is  convinced  that  if  we  were  to  try  it, 
we  would  invite  disaster — and  that  we  would  not  long  remain  even  a 
sixty  billion  dollar  nation.  There  are  many  complicated  factors  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  but  we  have  learned  that  it  is  unsafe  to  make 
abrupt  reductions  at  any  time  in  our  net  expenditure  program. 

By  our  common  sense  action  of  resuming  government  activities  last 
spring,  we  have  reversed  a  recession  and  started  the  new  rising  tide  of 
prosperity  and  national  income  which  we  are  now  just  beginning  to 

eni°y- 

If  government  activities  are  fully  maintained,  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect of  our  becoming  an  eighty  billion  dollar  country  in  a  very  short 
time.  With  such  a  national  income,  present  tax  laws  will  yield  enough 
each  year  to  balance  each  year's  expenses. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  down  in  their  hearts  the  American  public — 
industry,  agriculture,  finance — want  this  Congress  to  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  to  raise  our  national  income  to  eighty  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

Investing  soundly  must  preclude  spending  wastefully.  To  guard 
against  opportunist  appropriations,  I  have  on  several  occasions  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  on  the  importance  of  permanent  long-range 
planning.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  following  my  recommendation  of 
last  year,  a  permanent  agency  will  be  set  up  and  authorized  to  report 
on  the  urgency  and  desirability  of  the  various  types  of  government 
investment. 

Investment  for  prosperity  can  be  made  in  a  democracy. 

I  hear  some  people  say,  "This  is  all  so  complicated.  There  are 
certain  advantages  in  a  dictatorship.  It  gets  rid  of  labor  trouble, 
of  unemployment,  of  wasted  motion  and  of  having  to  do  your  own 
thinking." 

My  answer  is,  "Yes,  but  it  also  gets  rid  of  some  other  things  which 
we  Americans  intend  very  definitely  to  keep — and  we  still  intend  to 
do  our  own  thinking." 

It  will  cost  us  taxes  and  the  voluntary  risk  of  capital  to  attain 
some  of  the  practical  advantages  which  other  forms  of  government 
have  acquired. 

Dictatorship,  however,  involves  costs  which  the  American  people 
will  never  pay:  The  cost  of  our  spiritual  values.  The  cost  of  the 
blessed  right  of  being  able  to  say  what  we  please.  The  cost  of  free- 
dom of  religion.  The  cost  of  seeing  our  capital  confiscated.  The 
cost  of  being  cast  into  a  concentration  camp.  The  cost  of  being 
afraid  to  walk  down  the  street  with  the  wrong  neighbor.    The  cost 
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of  having  our  children  brought  up,  not  as  free  and  dignified  human 
beings,  but  as  pawns  molded  and  enslaved  by  a  machine. 

If  the  avoidance  of  these  costs  means  taxes  on  my  income ;  if  avoid- 
ing these  costs  means  taxes  on  my  estate  at  death,  I  would  bear  those 
taxes  willingly  as  the  price  of  my  breathing  and  my  children  breathing 
the  free  air  of  a  free  country,  as  the  price  of  a  living  and  not  a  dead 
world . 

Events  abroad  have  made  it  increasingly  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  dangers  within  are  less  to  be  feared  than  dangers  from 
without.  If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  this  problem  of  idle  men  and 
idle  capital  is  the  price  of  preserving  our  liberty,  no  formless  selfish 
fears  can  stand  in  the  way. 

Once  I  prophesied  that  this  generation  of  Americans  had  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny.  That  prophecy  comes  true.  To  us  much  is 
given;  more  is  expected. 

This  generation  will  "nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope 
of  earth.  .  .  .  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way 
which  if  followed  the  world  will  forever  applaud  and  God  must  forever 
bless.' ' 


Paper  XII 


"Nothing  can  persuade  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that 
any  governing  power  has  any  right  or  need  to  inflict 
the  consequences  of  war  on  its  own  or  any  other  people 
save  in  the  cause  of  self-evident  home  defense/9 

Letter  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Chancelor  of  the  German 
Reich,  Adolf  Hitler,  April  14,  1939 

His  Excellency  Adolj  Hitler,  Chancelor  of  the  German  Reich,  Berlin, 
Germany 

You  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  throughout  the  world  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  are  living  today  in  constant  fear  of  a  new- 
war  or  even  a  series  of  wars. 

The  existence  of  this  fear — and  the  possibility  of  such  a  conflict — 
are  of  definite  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  whom  I 
speak,  as  they  must  also  be  to  the  peoples  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.  All  of  them  know  that  any  major  war, 
even  if  it  were  to  be  confined  to  other  continents,  must  bear  heavily 
on  them  during  its  continuance  and  also  for  generations  to  come. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  after  the  acute  tension  in  which  the  world 
has  been  living  during  the  past  few  weeks  there  would  seem  to  be  at 
least  a  momentary  relaxation — because  no  troops  are  at  this  moment 
on  the  march — this  may  be  an  opportune  moment  for  me  to  send  you 
this  measage. 

On  a  previous  occasion  I  have  addressed  you  in  behalf  of  the  settle- 
ment of  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  by  peaceful  methods 
and  without  resort  to  arms. 

But  the  tide  of  events  seems  to  have  reverted  to  the  threat  of  arms. 
If  such  threats  continue,  it  seems  inevitable  that  much  of  the  world  * 
must  become  involved  in  common  ruin.  All  the  world,  victor  nations, 
vanquished  nations,  and  neutral  nations,  will  suffer.  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  world  is,  of  necessity,  such  a  prisoner  of  destiny.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the  leaders  of  great  nations  have  it  in  their 
power  to  liberate  their  peoples  from  the  disaster  that  impends.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  in  their  own  minds  and  in  their  own  hearts  the 
peoples  themselves  desire  that  their  fears  be  ended. 

It  is,  however,  unfortunately  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of 
recent  facts. 

Three  nations  in  Europe  and  one  in  Africa  have  seen  their  inde- 
pendent existence  terminated.  A  vast  territory  in  another  independ- 
ent Nation  of  the  Far  East  has  been  occupied  by  a  neighboring  State. 
Reports,  which  we  trust  are  not  true,  insist  that  further  acts  of  aggres- 
sion are  contemplated  against  still  other  independent  nations.  Plainly 
the  world  is  moving  toward  the  moment  when  this  situation  must  end 
in  catastrophe  unless  a  more  rational  way  of  guiding  events  is  found. 
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You  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  you  aud  the  German  people 
have  no  desire  for  war.    If  this  is  true  there  need  he  no  war. 

Nothing  can  persuade  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that  any  iroverning 
power  lias  any  right  or  need  to  inflict  the  consequences  of  war  on  its 
own  or  any  other  people  save  in  the  cause  of  self-evident  home  defense. 

In  making  this  statement  we  as  Americans  speak  not  through  selfish- 
ness or  fear  or  weakness.  If  we  speak  now  it  is  with  the  voice  of 
strength  and  with  friendship  for  mankind.  It  is  still  clear  to  me 
that  international  problems  can  be  solved  at  the  council  table. 

It  is  therefore  no  answer  to  the  plea  for  peaceful  discussion  for  one 
side  to  plead  that  unless  they  receive  assurances  beforehand  that  the 
verdict  will  be  theirs,  they  will  not  lay  aside  their  arms.  In  con- 
ference rooms,  as  in  courts,  it  is  necessary  that  both  sides  enter  upon 
the  discussion  in  good  faith,  assuming  that  substantial  justice  will 
accrue  to  both;  and  it  is  customary  and  necessary  that  they  leave 
their  arms  outside  the  room  where  they  confer. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  be  greatly 
advanced  if  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  obtain  a  frank  state- 
ment relating  to  the  present  and.  future  policy  of  Governments. 

Because  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  Nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  is  not  involved  in  the  immediate  controversies  which 
have  arisen  in  Europe,  I  trust  that  you  may  be  willing  to  make  such 
a  statement  of  policy  to  me  as  head  of  a  Nation  far  removed  from 
Europe  in  order  that  I,  acting  only  with  the  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion of  a  friendly  intermediary,  may  communicate  such  declaration  to 
other  nations  now  apprehensive  as  to  the  course  which  the  policy  of 
your  Government  may  take. 

Are  you  willing  to  give  assurance  that  your  armed  forces  will  not 
attack  or  invade  the  territory  or  possessions  of  the  following  inde- 
pendent nations:  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Liechtenstein,  Luxemburg, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iraq,  the  Arabias,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt  and  Iran. 

Such  an  assurance  clearly  must  apply  not  only  to  the  present 
day  but  also  to  a  future  sufficiently  long  to  give  every  opportunity 
to  work  by  peaceful  methods  for  a  more  permanent  peace.  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  you  construe  the  word  ' 'future"  to  apply  to  a  mini- 
mum period  of  assured  non-aggression — ten  years  at  the  least — a 
quarter  of  a  century,  if  we  dare  look  that  far  ahead. 

If  such  assurance  is  given  by  your  Government,  I  shall  immediately 
transmit  it  to  the  Governments  of  the  nations  I  have  named  and  I 
shall  simultaneously  inquire  whether,  as  I  am  reasonably  sure,  each 
of  the  nations  enumerated  will  in  turn  give  like  assurance  for  trans- 
mission to  you. 

Reciprocal  assurances  such  as  I  have  outlined  will  bring  to  the 
world  an  immediate  measure  of  relief. 

I  propose  that  if  it  is  given,  two  essential  problems  shall  promptly 
be  discussed  in  the  resulting  peaceful  surroundings,  and  in  those  dis- 
cussions the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  gladly  take  part. 

The  discussions  which  I  have  in  mind  relate  to  the  most  effective 
and  immediate  manner  through  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  can 
obtain  progressive  relief  from  the  crushing  burden  of  armament  which 
is  each  day  bringing  them  more  closely  to  the  brink  of  economic 
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disaster.  Simultaneously  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
be  prepared  to  take  part  in  discussions  looking  toward  the  most  prac- 
tical manner  of  opening  up  avenues  of  international  trade  to  the  end 
that  every  Nation  of  the  earth  may  be  enabled  to  buy  and  sell  on 
equal  terms  in  the  world  market  as  well  as  to  possess  assurance  of 
obtaining  the  materials  and  products  of  peaceful  economic  life. 

At  the  same  time,  those  Governments  other  than  the  United  States 
which  are  directly  interested  could  undertake  such  political  discussions 
as  they  may  consider  necessary  or  desirable. 

We  recognize  complex  world  problems  which  affect  all  humanity 
but  we  know  that  study  and  discussion  of  them  must  be  held  in  an 
atmosphere  of  peace.  Such  an  atmosphere  of  peace  cannot  exist  if 
negotiations  are  overshadowed  by  the  threat  of  force  or  by  the  fear  of 
war. 

I  think  you  will  not  misunderstand  the  spirit  of  frankness  in  which 
I  send  you  this  message.  Heads  of  great  Governments  in  this  hour 
are  literally  responsible  for  the  fate  of  humanity  in  the  coming  years. 
They  cannot  fail  to  hear  the  prayers  of  their  peoples  to  be  protected 
from  the  foreseeable  chaos  of  war.  History  will  hold  them  account- 
able for  the  lives  and  the  happiness  of  all — even  unto  the  least. 

I  hope  that  your  answer  will  make  it  possible  for  humanity  to  lose 
fear  and  regain  security  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  similar  message  is  being  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


An  almnst  identical  note  was  sent  to  Premier  Mussolini  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  this  date.  At  this  time  peace  in  Europe  had  been  gravely  endangered 
b}'  Italy's  conquest  of  Albania,  brought  to  a  close  on  April  13-15,  and  the  assump- 
tion by  Germany  of  a  protectorate  over  Czechoslovakia.  Relations  between 
Poland  and  Germany  were  severe!}'  strained.    See  also  Paper  X  of  this  series. 


Paper  XIII 


" 'The  American  peace  which  we  celebrate  today  has  no 
quality  of  weakness  in  it!  We  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain it  and  to  defend  it  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our 
strength,  matching  force  to  force  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  subvert  our  institutions,  or  to  impair  the 
independence  of  any  one  of  our  group." 

Address  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  14,  1939 

Gentlemen  of  the  Pan  American  Union: 

I  am  glad  to  come  here  today  on  our  Pan  American  forty-ninth 
birthday. 

The  American  family  of  Nations  pavs  honor  todav  to  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  association  of  sovereign  Governments  which  exists 
in  all  the  world. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  the  Pan  American  organization  as  we  know  it, 
has  now  attained  a  longer  history  and  a  greater  catalogue  of  achieve- 
ments than  any  similar  group  known  to  modern  history.  Justly  we 
can  be  proud  of  it.  With  even  more  right  we  can  look  to  it  as  a  symbol 
of  great  hope  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  world  finds  hope  dim  and 
difficult.  Never  was  it  more  fitting  to  salute  Pan  American  Day  than 
in  the  stormy  present. 

For  upwards  of  half  a  century  the  Republics  of  the  Western  World 
have  been  working  together  to  promote  their  common  civilization 
under  a  system  of  peace.  That  venture,  launched  so  hopefully  fifty 
years  ago,  has  succeeded.  The  American  family  is  today  a  great 
cooperative  group  facing  a  troubled  world  in  serenity  and  calm. 

This  success  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
good  fortune.  I  do  not  share  that  view.  There  are  not  wanting  here 
all  of  the  usual  rivalries,  all  of  the  normal  human  desires  for  power 
and  expansion,  all  of  the  commercial  problems.  The  Americas  are 
sufficiently  rich  to  have  been  themselves  the  object  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  overseas  Governments;  our  traditions  in  history  are  as  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Old  World  as  are  those  of  Europe. 

It  was  not  accident  that  prevented  South  America,  and  our  own 
West,  from  sharing  the  fate  of  other  great  areas  of  the  world  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  have  here  diversities  of  race,  of  language, 
of  custom,  of  natural  resources;  and  of  intellectual  forces  at  least  as 
great  as  those  which  prevailed  in  Europe. 

What  was  it  that  has  protected  us  from  the  tragic  involvements 
which  are  today  making  the  Old  World  a  new  cockpit  of  old  struggles? 
The  answer  is  easily  found.  A  new,  and  powerful  ideal — that  of  the 
community  of  nations — sprang  up  at  the  same  time  that  the  Americas 
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became  free  and  independent.  It  was  nurtured  by  statesmen,  think- 
ers and  plain  people  for  decades.  Gradually  it  brought  together  the 
Pan  American  group  of  Governments ;  today  it  has  fused  the  thinking 
of  the  peoples,  and  the  desires  of  their  responsible  representatives 
towrrd  a  common  objective. 

The  result  of  this  thinking  through  all  these  years  has  been  to  shape 
a  typically  American  institution.  This  is  the  Pan  American  group, 
which  works  in  open  conference,  by  open  agreement.  We  hold  our 
conferences  not  as  a  result  of  wars,  but  as  the  result  of  our  will  to 
peace. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  to  hold  conferences  such  as  ours,  which 
meet  every  five  years,  it  is  necessary  to  fight  a  major  war,  until  ex- 
haustion or  defeat  at  length  brings  Governments  together  to  recon- 
struct their  shattered  fabrics. 

Greeting  a  conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  I  took  occasion  to 
say  this: 

"The  madness  of  a  great  war  in  another  part  of  the  world  would 
affect  us  and  threaten  our  good  in  a  hundred  ways.  And  the  economic 
collapse  of  any  Nation  or  nations  must  of  necessity  harm  our  own 
prosperity.  Can  we,  the  Republics  of  the  New  World,  help  the  Old 
World  to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  impends?  Yes,  I  am  confident 
that  we  can." 

I  still  have  that  confidence.  There  is  no  fatality  which  forces  the 
Old  World  towards  new  catastrophe.  Men  are  not  prisoners  of  fate, 
but  only  prisoners  of  their  own  minds.  They  have  within  themselves 
the  power  to  become  tree  at  any  moment. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  head  of  a  great  Nation  referred  to  his 
country  as  a  "prisoner"  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  little  later,  another 
chief  of  state,  on  learning  that  a  neighbor  country  had  agreed  to 
defend  the  independence  of  another  neighbor,  characterized  that 
agreement  as  a  "threat"  and  an  "encirclement."  Yet  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  encircling:  or  threatening,  or  imprisoning  any  peaceful 
Nation  by  other  peaceful  nations.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  in 
our  own  experience. 

For  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  neighboring  Dominion 
of  Canada  last  summer,  I  stated  that  the  United  States  would  join 
in  defending  Canada  were  she  ever  attacked  from  overseas.  Again 
at  Lima,  in  December  last,  the  twenty-one  American  Nations  joined 
in  a  declaration  that  they  would  coordinate  their  common  efforts  to 
defend  the  integrity  of  their  institutions  from  any  attack,  direct  or 
indirect. 

At  Buenos  Aires,  in  1936,  all  of  us  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  any 
war  or  threat  of  war  on  this  continent,  we  would  consult  together  to 
remove  or  obviate  that  threat.  Yet  in  no  case  did  any  American 
Nation  regard  any  of  these  understandings  as  making  any  one  of  them 
a  "prisoner,"  or  as  "encircling"  any  American  country,  or  as  a  threat 
of  any  sort  or  kind. 

Measures  of  this  kind  taken  in  this  hemisphere  are  taken  as  guar- 
antees, not  of  war  but  of  peace,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  Nation 
on  this  hemisphere  has  any  will  to  aggression,  or  any  desire  to  establish 
dominance  or  mastery.  Equally,  because  we  are  interdependent, 
and  because  we  know  it,  no  American  Nation  seeks  to  deny  any 
neighbor  access  to  the  economic  and  other  resources  which  it  must 
have  to  live  in  prosperity. 
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In  these  circumstances,  my  friends,  dreams  of  conquest  appear  to 
us  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  criminal.  Pledges  designed  to  prevent 
aggression,  accompanied  by  the  open  doors  of  trade  and  intercourse, 
and  bound  together  by  common  will  to  cooperate  peacefully,  make 
warfare  between  us  as  outworn  and  useless  as  the  weapons  of  the 
Stone  Age.  We  may  proudly  boast  that  we  have  begun  to  realize 
in  Pan  American  relations  what  civilization  in  intercourse  between 
countries  really  means. 

If  that  process  can  be  successful  here,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a 
similar  intellectual  and  spiritual  process  may  succeed  elsewhere? 
Do  we  really  have  to  assume  that  nations  can  find  no  better  methods 
of  realizing  their  destinies  than  those  which  were  used  by  the  Huns 
and  the  Vandals  fifteen  hundred  years  ago? 

The  American  peace  which  we  celebrate  today  has  no  quality  of 
weakness  in  it!  We  are  prepared  to  maintain  it,  and  to  defend  it  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  our  strength,  matching  force  to  force  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  subvert  our  institutions,  or  to  impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  one  of  our  group. 

Should  the  method  of  attack  be  that  of  economic  pressure,  I 
pledge  that  my  country  will  also  give  economic  support,  so  that 
no  American  Nation  need  surrender  any  fraction  of  its  sovereign 
freedom  to  maintain  its  economic  welfare.  This  is  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Declaration  of  Lima:  the  solidarity  of  the  continent. 

The  American  family  of  Nations  may  also  rightfully  claim,  now, 
to  speak  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  an  interest,  wider  than 
that  of  the  mere  defense  of  our  sea-ringed  continent.  We  know 
now  that  the  development  of  the  next  generation  will  so  narrow  the 
oceans  separating  us  from  the  Old  World,  that  our  customs  and  our 
actions  are  necessarily  involved  with  hers,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Beyond  question,  within  a  scant  few  years  air  fleets  will  cross  the 
ocean  as  easily  as  today  they  cross  the  closed  European  seas.  Eco- 
nomic functioning  of  the  world  becomes  therefore  necessarily  a  unit; 
no  interruption  of  it  anywhere  can  fail,  in  the  future,  to  disrupt 
economic  life  everywhere. 

The  past  generation  in  Pan  American  matters  was  concerned  with 
constructing  the  principles  and  the  mechanisms  through  which  this 
hemisphere  would  work  together.  But  the  next  generation  will  be 
concerned  with  the  methods  by  which  the  New  World  can  live  together 
in  peace  with  the  Old. 

The  issue  is  really  whether  our  civilization  is  to  be  dragged  into  the 
tragic  vortex  of  unending  militarism  punctuated  by  periodic  wars, 
or  whether  we  shell  be  able  to  maintain  the  ideal  of  peace,  individ- 
uality and  civilization  as  the  fabric  of  our  lives.  We  have  the  right 
to  say  that  there  shall  not  be  an  organization  of  world  affairs  which 
permits  us  no  choice  but  to  turn  our  countries  into  barracks,  unless 
we  are  to  be  the  vassals  of  some  conquering  empire. 

The  truest  defense  of  the  peace  of  our  hemisphere  must  always  lie 
in  the  hope  that  our  sister  nations  beyond  the  seas  will  break  the 
bonds  of  the  ideas  that  constrain  them  toward  perpetual  warfare. 
By  example  we  can  at  least  show  them  the  possibility.  We,  too, 
have  a  stake  in  world  affairs. 

Our  will  to  peace  can  be  as  powerful  as  our  will  to  mutual  defense; 
it  can  command  greater  loyalty,  greater  devotion,  greater  discipline 
than  that  enlisted  elsewhere  for  temporary  conquest  or  equally  futile 
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glory.  It  will  have  its  voice  in  determining  the  order  of  world  affairs 
in  the  days  to  come. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  living  message  which  the  New  World  can 
and  does  send  to  the  Old.  It  can  be  light  opening  on  dark  waters. 
It  shows  the  path  of  peace. 

See  Public  Paper?  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  1939  Volume,  pp. 
199-201,  for  work  of  Pan  American  Conferences.  Note  Papers  I,  VI,  IX  and  XV 
of  this  series. 


Paper  XIV 


"Fate  seems  now  to  compel  us  to  assume  the  task  of 
helping  to  maintain  in  the  western  world  a  citadel 
wherein  that  civilization  may  be  kept  alive.  The  peace, 
the  integrity,  and  the  safety  of  the  Americas — these 
must  be  kept  firm  and  serene." 

Address  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  recommending  revision  of  the  Neutrality 
Law,  the  Capitol,  September  21,  1939 

Mr.  President,  Mr  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  reassemble  in  extraordinary  session  in 
order  that  it  may  consider  and  act  on  the  amendment  of  certain  legis- 
lation, which,  in  my  best  judgment,  so  alters  the  historic  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  it  impairs  the  peaceful  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations. 

At  the  outset  I  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  every  member  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  every  member 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  including  the  President 
and  his  associates,  personally  and  officially,  are  equally  and  without 
reservation  in  favor  of  such  measures  as  will  protect  the  neutrality, 
the  safety  and  the  integrity  of  our  country  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
us  out  of  war. 

Because  I  am  wholly  willing  to  ascribe  an  honorable  desire  for 
peace  to  those  who  hold  different  views  from  my  own  as  to  what  those 
measures  should  be,  I  trust  that  these  gentlemen  will  be  sufficiently 
generous  to  ascribe  equally  lofty  purposes  to  those  with  whom  they 
disagree.  Let  no  man  or  group  in  any  walk  ol  life  assume  exclusive 
protectorate  over  the  future  well-being  of  America,  because  I  conceive 
that  regardless  of  party  or  section  the  mantle  of  peace  and  of  patriotism 
is  wide  enough  to  cover  us  all.  Let  no  group  assume  the  exclusive 
label  of  the  "peace  bloc."    We  all  belong  to  it. 

I  have  at  all  times  kept  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
informed  of  events  and  trends  in  foreign  affairs.  I  now  review  them 
in  a  spirit  of  understatement. 

Since  1931  the  use  of  force  instead  of  the  council  table  has  con- 
stantly increased  in  disputes  between  nations — except  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  in  all  those  years  there  has  been  only  one  war, 
now  happily  terminated. 

During  those  years  also  the  building  up  of  vast  armies  and  navies 
and  storehouses  of  war  has  proceeded  abroad  with  growing  speed 
and  intensity.    But,  during  these  years,  and  extending  back  even 
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to  the  days  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  the  United  States  has  con- 
stantly, consistently  and  conscientiously  done  all  in  its  power  to  en- 
courage peaceful  settlements,  to  bring  about  reduction  of  armaments, 
and  to  avert  threatened  wars.  We  have  done  this  not  only  because 
any  war  anywhere  necessarily  hurts  American  security  and  American 
prosperity,  but  because  of  the  more  important  fact  that  any  war 
anywhere  retards  the  progress  of  morality  and  religion,  and  impairs 
the  security  of  civilization  itself. 

For  many  years  the  primary  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
that  this  nation  and  this  Government  should  strive  to  the  utmost 
to  aid  in  avoiding  war  among  nations.  But  if  and  when  war  unhappily 
comes,  the  Government  and  the  nation  must  exert  every  possible 
effort  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  war. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  did  its  utmost,  within 
our  traditional  policy  of  non-involvement,  to  aid  in  averting  the 
present  appalling  war.  Having  thus  striven  and  failed,  this  Govern- 
ment must  lose  no  time  or  effort  to  keep  our  nation  from  being  drawn 
into  the  war. 

In  my  candid  judgment  we  shall  succeed  in  those  efforts. 

We  are  proud  of  the  historical  record  of  the  United  States  and 
of  all  the  Americans  during  all  these  years,  because  we  have  thrown 
every  ounce  of  our  influence  for  peace  into  the  scale  of  peace. 

I  note  in  passing  what  you  will  all  remember — the  long  debates  of 
the  past  on  the  subject  of  what  constitutes  aggression,  on  the  methods 
of  determining  who  the  aggressor  might  be  and  on  who  the  aggressors 
in  past  wars  had  been.  Academically  this  may  have  been  instructive, 
as  it  may  have  been  of  interest  to  historians  to  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  and  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  World  War  during  the  decade 
that  followed  it. 

But  in  the  light  of  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow,  responsi- 
bility for  acts  .of  aggression  is  not  concealed,  and  the  writing  of 
the  record  can  safely  be  left  to  future  historians. 

There  has  been  sufficient  realism  in  the  United  States  to  see  how 
close  to  our  own  shores  came  dangerous  paths  which  were, being 
followed  on  other  continents. 

Last  January  I  told  the  Congress  that  "a  war  which  threatened 
to  envelop  the  world  in  flames  has  been  averted,  but  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  peace  is  not  assured." 

By  April  new  tensions  had  developed;  a  new  crisis  was  in  the 
making.  Several  nations  with  whom  we  had  had  friendly,  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  had  lost,  or  were  in  the  process  of 
losing,  their  independent  identity  and  their  very  sovereignty. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  trend  was  definitely  toward 
further  acts  of  military  conquest  and  away  from  peace.  As  late 
as  the  end  of  July  I  spoke  to  members  of  the  Congress  about  the  definite 
possibility  of  war.    I  should  have  called  it  the  probability  of  war. 

Last  January,  also,  I  spoke  to  this  Congress  of  the  need  for  further 
warning  of  new  threats  of  conquest,  military  and  economic;  of  chal- 
lenge to  religion,  to  democracy  and  to  international  good  faith. 
I  said:  "An  ordering  of  society  which  relegates  religion,  democracy 
and  good  faith  among:  nations  to  the  background  can  find  no  place 
within  it  for  the  ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  United  States 
rejects  such  an  ordering  and  retains  its  ancient  faith.  .  . 
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And  I  said: 

"We  know  what  might  happen  to  us  of  the  United  States  if  the 
new  philosophies  of  force  were  to  encompass  the  other  continents  and 
invade  our  own.  We,  no  more  than  other  nations,  can  afford  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith  and  our  humanity.  Fortunate 
it  is,  therefore,  that  in  this  Western  Hemisphere,  we  have,  under  a 
common  ideal  of  democratic  Government,  a  rich  diversity  of  resources 
and  of  peoples  functioning  together  in  mutual  respect  and  peace." 

Last  January,  in  the  same  message,  I  also  said: 

"We  have  learned  that  when  we  deliberately  try  to  legislate  neu- 
trality, our  neutrality  laws  may  operate  unevenly  and  unfairly — may 
actually  give  aid  to  an  aggressor  and  deny  it  to  the  victim.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  should  warn  us  that  we  ought  not  to  let 
that  happen  any  more." 

It  was  because  of  what  I  foresaw  last  January  from  watching  the 
trend  of  foreign  affairs  and  their  probable  effect  upon  us  that  I  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  in  July  of  this  year  that  changes  be  enacted 
in  our  neutrality  law. 

The  essentials  for  American  peace  in  this  war-torn  world  have  not 
changed  since  last  January  or  since  last  July.  That  is  why  I  ask 
you  again  to  re-examine  our  own  legislation. 

Beginning  with  the  foundation  of  our  constitutional  Government 
in  the  year  1789,  the  American  policy  in  respect  to  belligerent  nations, 
with  one  notable  exception,  has  been  based  on  international  law.  Be 
it  remembered  that  what  we  call  international  law  has  always  had  as 
its  primary  objectives  the  avoidance  of  causes  of  war  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  extension  of  war. 

The  single  exception  to  which  I  refer  was  the  policy  adopted  by 
this  nation  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when,  seeking  to  avoid 
involvement,  wre  acted  for  some  years  under  the  so-called  Embargo 
and  Non-Intercourse  Acts.  That  policy  turned  out  to  be  a  disastrous 
failure — first,  because  it  brought  our  own  nation  close  to  ruin,  and, 
secondly,  because  it  was  the  major  cause  of  bringing  us  into  active 
participation  in  European  wars  in  our  own  War  of  1812.  It  is  merely 
reciting  history  to  recall  to  you  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  policy 
of  embargo  and  non-intercourse  was  the  burning  in  1814  of  part  of 
this  Capitol  in  which  we  are  assembled  today. 

Our  next  deviation  by  statute  from  the  sound  principles  of  neu- 
trality, and  peace  through  international  law  did  not  come  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  It  was  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of 
1935 — only  four  years  ago — an  Act  continued  in  force  by  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  May  1,  1937,  despite  grave  doubts  expressed  as  to  its 
wisdom  by  many  Senators  and  Representatives  and  by  officials 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  out  foreign  relations,  including  myself. 

I  regret  that  the  Congress  passed  that  Act.  I  regret  equally  that 
I  signed  that  Act. 

On  July  fourteenth  of  this  year,  I  asked  the  Congress  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  in  the  interest  of  real  American  neutrality  and  security, 
to  take  action  to  change  that  Act. 

I  now  ask  again  that  such  action  be  taken  in  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  Act  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  ancient  precepts  of  the  law 
of  nations — the  embargo  provisions.  I  ask  it  because  they  are,  in 
my  opinion,  most  vitally  dangerous  to  American  neutrality,  American 
security  and,  above  all,  American  peace. 
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These  embargo  provisions,  as  they  exist  today,  prevent  the  sale  to 
a  belligerent  by  an  American  factory  of  any  completed  implements  of 
war,  but  they  allow  the  sale  of  many  types  of  uncompleted  implements 
of  war,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  general  material  and  supplies.  They, 
furthermore,  allow  such  products  of  industry  and  agriculture  to  be 
taken  in  American  flag  ships  to  belligerent  nations.  There  in  itself — 
under  the  present  law — lies  definite  danger  to  our  neutrality  and  our 
peace. 

From  a  purely  material  point  of  view  what  is  the  advantage  to  us 
in  sending  all  manner  of  articles  across  the  ocean  for  final  processing 
there  when  we  can  give  employment  to  thousands  by  doing  it  here? 
Incidentally,  and  again  from  the  material  point  of  view,  by  such  em- 
ployment here  we  automatically  aid  in  building  up  our  own  national 
defense.  And  if  abnormal  profits  appear  in  our  midst  even  in  time  of 
peace,  as  a  result  of  such  an  increase  of  our  industry,  I  feel  certain 
that  the  subject  will  be  adequately  dealt  with  at  the  coming  regular 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  set  forth  the  present  paradox  of  the  existing  legislation  in 
its  simplest  terms:  If,  prior  to  1935,  a  general  war  had  broken  out  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  would  have  sold  to,  and  bought  from, 
belligerent  nations  such  goods  and  products  of  all  kinds  as  the  bellig- 
erent nations,  with  their  existing  facilities  and  geographical  situations, 
were  able  to  buy  from  us  or  sell  to  us.  This  would  have  been  the 
normal  practice  under  the  age-old  doctrines  of  international  law. 

Our  prior  position  accepted  the  facts  of  geography  and  of  conditions 
of  land  power  and  sea  power  and  air  power  alike,  as  they  existed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

If  a  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe  prior  to  1935,  there  would  have 
been  no  difference,  for  example,  between  our  exports  of  sheets  of 
aluminum  and  airplane  wings;  today  there  is  an  artificial  legal  dif- 
ference. 

Before  1935  there  would  have  been  no  difference  between  the  export 
of  cotton  and  the  export  of  gun  cotton.    Today  there  is. 

Before  1935  there  would  have  been  no  difference  between  the 
shipment  of  brass  tubing  in  pipe  form  and  brass  tubing  in  shell  form. 
Today  there  is. 

Before  1935  there  would  have  been  no  difference  between  the  export 
of  a  motor  truck  and  an  armored  motor  truck.    Today  there  is. 

Let  us  be  factual,  let  us  recognize  that  a  belligerent  nation  often 
needs  wheat  and  lard  and  cotton  for  the  survival  of  its  population 
just  as  much  as  it  needs  anti-aircraft  guns  and  anti-submarine  depth- 
charges.  Let  those  who  seek  to  retain  the  present  embargo  position 
be  wholly  consistent.  Let  them  seek  new  legislation  to  cut  off  cotton 
and  cloth  and  copper  and  meat  and  wheat  and  a  thousand  other  articles 
from  all  of  the  nations  at  war. 

I  seek  a  greater  consistency  through  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  pro- 
visions, and  a  return  to  international  law.  I  seek  reenactment  of  the 
historic  and  traditional  American  policy  which,  except  for  the  dis- 
astrous interlude  of  the  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts,  has 
served  us  well  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  Constitutional  existence. 

It  has  been  erroneously  said  that  return  to  that  policy  might  bring 
us  nearer  to  war.  I  give  to  you  my  deep  and  unalterable  conviction, 
based  on  years  of  experience  as  a  worker  in  the  field  of  international 
peace,  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  the  United  States  will  more 
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probably  remain  at  peace  than  if  the  law  remains  as  it  stands  today. 
I  say  this  because  with  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  this  Government 
clearly  and  definitely  will  insist  thai  Americas  citizens  and  American 
ships  keep  away  from  the  immediate1  perils  of  the  actual  zones  of 
conflict. 

Repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  international  law  are  the 
crux  of  the  issue  that  laces  us. 

The  enactment  of  the  embargo  provisions  did  more  than  merely 
reverse  our  traditional  policy.  It  had  the  effect  of  putting  land  powers 
on  the  same  footing  as  naval  powers,  so  far  as  sea-borne  commerce  was 
concerned.  A  land  power  which  threatened  war  could  thus  feel  as- 
sured in  advance  that  any  prospective  sea-power  antagonist  would  be 
weakened  through  denial  of  its  ancient  right  to  buy  anything  anywhere. 
This,  four  years  ago,  la  gan  to  give  a  definite  advantage  to  one  bel- 
ligerent as  against  another,  not  through  his  own  strength  or  geograph- 
ical position,  but  through  an  affirmative  act  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Removal  of  the  embargo  is  merely  reverting  to  the  sounder 
international  practice,  and  pursuing  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace 
our  ordinary  trade  policies.  This  will  be  liked  by  some  and  disliked 
by  others,  depending  on  the  view  they  take  of  the  present  wrar;  but 
that  is  not  the  issue.  The  step  I  recommend  is  to  put  this  country 
back  on  the  solid  footing  of  real  and  traditional  neutrality. 

When  and  if — I  do  not  like  even  to  mention  the  word  "if,"  I  would 
rather  say  "when" — repeal  of  the  embargo  is  accomplished,  certain 
other  phases  of  policy  reinforcing  American  safety  should  be  con- 
sidered. While  nearly  all  of  us  are  in  agreement  on  their  objectives, 
the  only  questions  relate  to  method. 

I  believe  that  American  merchant  vessels  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  restricted  from  entering  war  zones.  But,  war  zones  may  change 
so  swiftly  and  so  frequently  in  the  days  to  come,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  them  permanently  by  act  of  Congress;  specific  legislation  may 
prevent  adjustment  to  constant  and  quick  change.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, more  practical  to  delimit  the  actual  geography  of  the  w^ar  zones 
through  action  of  the  State  Department  and  administrative  agencies. 
The  objective  of  restricting  American  ships  from  entering  such  zones 
may  be  attained  by  prohibiting  such  entry  by  the  Congress;  or  the 
result  can  be  substantially  achieved  by  executive  proclamation  that 
all  such  voyages  are  solely  at  the  risk  of  the  American  owners  them- 
selves. 

The  second  objective  is  to  prevent  American  citizens  from  traveling 
on  belligerent  vessels,  or  in  danger  area^  This  can  also  be  accom- 
plished either  by  legislation,  through  continuance  in  force  of  certain 
provisions  of  existing  law,  or  by  proclamation  making  it  clear  to  all 
Americans  that  any  such  travel  is  at  their  own  risk. 

The  third  objective,  requiring  the  foreign  buyer  to  take  transfer 
of  title  in  this  country  to  commodities  purchased  by  belligerents,  is 
also  a  result  that  can  be  attained  by  legislation  or  substantially 
achieved  through  due  notice  by  proclamation. 

The  fourth  objective  is  the  preventing  of  war  credits  to  belligerents. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  maintaining  in  force  existing  provisions 
of  law,  or  by  proclamation  making  it  clear  that  if  credits  are  granted 
by  American  citizens  to  belligerents,  our  Government  will  take  no 
steps  in  the  future  to  relieve  them  of  risk  or  loss. 
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The  result  of  these  last  two  objectives  will  be  to  require  all  pur- 
chases to  be  made  in  cash,  and  all  cargoes  to  be  carried  in  the  pur- 
chasers' own  ships,  at  the  purchasers'  own  risk. 

Two  other  objectives  have  been  amply  attained  by  existing  law, 
namely,  regulating  collection  of  funds  in  this  country  for  belligerents, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  license  system  covering  import  and  export 
of  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war.  Under  present  enact- 
ments, such  arms  cannot  be  carried  to  belligerent  countries  on  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  this  provision  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  should  make  its  own  choice  of  the  method 
by  which  these  safeguards  are  to  be  attained,  so  long  as  the  method 
chosen  will  meet  the  needs  of  new  and  changing  day  to  day  situations 
and  dangers. 

To  those  who  say  that  this  program  would  involve  a  step  toward 
war  on  our  part,  I  reply  that  it  offers  far  greater  safeguards  than  we 
now  possess  or  have  ever  possessed,  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property  from  danger.  It  is  a  positive  program  for  giving  safety. 
This  means  less  likelihood  of  incidents  and  controversies  which  tend 
to  draw  us  into  conflict,  as  they  unhappily  did  in  the  last  World  War. 
There  lies  the  road  to  peace! 

The  position  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  is  that 
the  age-old  and  time-honored  doctrine  of  international  law,  coupled 
with  these  positive  safeguards,  is  better  calculated  than  any  other 
means  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

In  respect  to  our  own  defense,  you  are  aware  that  I  have  issued  a 
proclamation  setting  forth  "A  National  Emergency  in  Connection 
with  Observance,  Safeguarding,  and  Enforcement  of  Neutrality  and 
the  Strengthening  of  the  National  Defense  within  the  Limits  of 
Peace-Time  Authorization."  This  was  done  solely  to  make  wholly 
constitutional  and  legal  certain  obviously  necessary  "measures.  I 
have  authorized  increases  in  the  personnel  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard,  which  will  bring  all  four  of 
them  to  a  total  still  below  peace-time  strength  as  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

I  have  authorized  the  State  Department  to  use,  for  the  repatriation 
of  Americans  caught  in  the  war  zone,  the  sum  of  $500,000  already 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  authorized  the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  be  used  in  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  subversive  foreign  activities  within  our  borders. 

At  this  time  I  ask  for  no  further  authority  from  the  Congress. 
At  this  time  I  see  no  need  for  further  executive  action  under  the 
proclamation  of  limited  national  emergency. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  impelling  reason  for  the  consideration  of  other 
legislation  at  this  extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  the  months  to  come  unforeseen  needs 
for  further  legislation  may  develop  but  they  are  not  imperative  today. 

These  perilous  days  demand  cooperation  among  us  without  trace 
of  partisanship.  Our  acts  must  be  guided  by  one  single  hard-headed 
thought — keeping  America  out  of  this  war.  In  that  spirit,  I  am  asking 
the  leaders  of  the  two  major  parties  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  remain  in  Washington  between  the  close  of  this 
extraordinary  session  and  the  beginning  of  the  regular  session  on 
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January  third,  1940.  They  have  assured  me  that  they  will  do  so; 
and  I  expect  to  consult  with  them  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  course 
of  events  in  foreign  affairs  and  on  the  need  for  future  action  in  this 
field,  whether  it  be  executive  or  legislative  action. 

Further,  in  the  event  of  any  future  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  event  of  need  for  any  new  legislation  of  im- 
portance, I  will  immediately  reconvene  the  Congress  in  another 
extraordinary  session. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  offer  the  hope  that  the  shadow  over  the 
world  might  swiftly  pass.  I  cannot.  The  facts  compel  my  stating, 
with  candor,  that  darker  periods  may  lie  ahead.  The  disaster  is  not 
of  our  making;  no  act  of  ours  engendered  the  forces  which  assault 
the  foundations  of  civilization.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  affected  to 
the  core;  our  currents  of  commerce  are  changing,  our  minds  are  filled 
with  new  problems,  our  position  in  world  affairs  has  already  been 
altered. 

In  such  circumstances  our  policy  must  be  to  appreciate  in  the 
deepest  sense  the  true  American  interest.  Rightly  considered, 
this  interest  is  not  selfish.  Destiny  first  made  us,  with  our  sister 
nations  on  this  Hemisphere,  joint  heirs  of  European  culture.  Fate 
seems  now  to  compel  us  to  assume  the  task  of  helping  to  maintain  in 
the  Western  world  a  citadel  wherein  that  civilization  may  be  kept 
alive.  The  peace,  the  integrity,  and  the  safety  of  the  Americas — 
these  must  be  kept  firm  and  serene. 

In  a  period  when  it  is  sometimes  said  that  free  discussion  is  no 
longer  compatible  with  national  safety,  may  you  by  your  deeds 
show  the  world  that  we  of  the  United  States  are  one  people,  of  one 
mind,  one  spirit,  one  clear  resolution,  walking  before  God  in  the  light 
of  the  living. 


See  Paper  III  of  this  series  in  which  the  President  stated  that  revision  of  the 
Neutrality  Law  might  become  necessary. 


Paper  XV 


"Can  we  continue  our  peaceful  construction  if  all  the 
other  continents  embrace  by  preference  or  by  compul- 
sion a  wholly  different  principle  of  life?" 

Address  by  radio  to  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  1940 

My  Fellow  Servants  of  the  Americas: 

All  the  men  and  women  of  this  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress 
have  come  here  tonight  with  heavy  hearts.  During  the  past  few 
years  you  and  I  have  seen  event  follow  event,  each  and  every  one  of 
them  a  shock  to  our  hopes  for  the  peaceful  development  of  modern 
civilization  as  we  know  it.  This  very  day,  the  tenth  of  May,  1940, 
three  more  independent  nations  have  been  cruelly  invaded  by  force 
of  arms. 

In  some  kinds  of  human  affairs  the  mind  of  man  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  unusual  actions  if  those  actions  are  often  repeated.  But 
that  is  not  so  in  the  world  happenings  of  today — and  I  am  proud  that 
it  is  not  so.  I  am  glad  that  we  Americans  of  the  three  Americas  are 
shocked  and  angered  by  the  tragic  news  that  has  come  to  us  from 
Belgium  and  The  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg.  * 

The  overwhelmingly  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  world 
abhors  conquest  and  war  and  bloodshed — prays  that  the  hand  of 
neighbor  shall  not  be  lifted  against  neighbor.  The  whole  world  has 
seen  attack  follow  threat  on  so  many  occasions  and  in  so  many  places 
during  these  later  years.  We  have  come,  therefore,  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  a  continuance  of  these  processes  of  arms  presents  a 
definite  challenge  to  the  continuance  of  the  type  of  civilization  to 
which  all  of  us  in  the  three  Americas  have  been  accustomed  for  so 
many  generations. 

I  use  this  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  as  an  illustration,  and 
I  could  use  many  similar  illustrations.  It  is  no  accident  that  this 
meeting  takes  place  in  the  New  World.  In  fact,  this  1  omisphere  is 
now  almost  the  only  part  of  the  earth  in  which  such  a  gathering  can 
take  place.  Elsewhere  war  or  politics  in  its  worst  sense  has  compelled 
teachers  and  scholars  to  leave  their  great  callings  and  to  become  the 
agents  of  destruction. 

We,  and  most  of  the  people  in  the  World,  still  believe  in  a  civiliza- 
tion of  construction  and  not  of  destruction.  We,  and  most  of  the 
people  in  the  world,  still  believe  that  men  and  women  have  an  inherent 
right  to  hew  out  the  patterns  of  their  own  individual  lives,  just  so  long 
as  they  as  individuals  do  not  harm  their  fellow  beings.  We  call  this 
ideal,  by  many  terms  which  are  synonymous — we  call  it  individual 
liberty,  we  call  it  civil  liberty  and,  I  think,  best  of  all,  we  call  it 
democracy. 
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Uutil  now  we  permit  ourselves  by  common  consent  to  search  for 
truth,  to  teach  the  truth  as  we  see  it — and  hy  learning  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there,  and  by  teaching  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  to 
allow  the  normal  processes  of  truth  to  keep  growing  for  the  well-being 
of  our  fellow  men.  In  our  search  and  in  our  teachings  we  are  a  pari 
of  a  great  adventure-  an  exciting  adventure — which  gives  to  us  even 
a  larger  satisfaction  than  our  forefathers  had  when  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  adventure  of  settling  the  Americas  from  the  Old  World. 
We  feel  thai  we  are  building  human  progress  by  conquering  disease, 
poverty  and  discomfort,  and  by  improving  science  and  culture,  remov- 
ing one  by  one  the  many  cruelties,  crudities  and  barbarities  of  less 
civilized  eras. 

In  contrast  to  that  rather  simple  picture  of  our  ideals,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  teachers  and  scholars  are  not  permitted  to  search  for 
truth,  lest  the  truth,  when  made  known,  might  not  suit  the  designs 
of  their  masters.  Too  often  they  are  not  allowed  to  teach  the  truth 
as  they  see  it,  because  truth  might  make  men  free.  They  become 
objects  of  suspicion  if  they  speak  openly,  if  they  show  an  interest  in 
new  truth,  for  their  tongues  and  minds  are  supposed  to  be  mobilized 
for  other  ends. 

This  has  not  happened  in  the  New  World.  God  willing,  it  shall  not 
happen  in  the  New  World. 

At  the  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  again  at 
Lima,  we  discussed  a  dim  and  unpleasant  possibility.  We  feared  that 
other  Continents  might  become  so  involved  in  wars  brought  on  by  the 
school  of  destruction  that  the  Americans  might  have  to  become  the 
guardian  of  Western  culture,  the  protector  of  Christian  civilization. 

In  those  days,  not  so  long  ago,  it  was  merely  a  fear.  Today  the 
fear  has  become  a  fact. 

The  inheritance  which  we  had  hoped  to  share  with  every  nation 
of  the  world  is,  for  the  moment,  left  largely  in  our  keeping:  and  it  is 
our  compelling  duty  to  guard  and  enrich  that  legacy,  to  preserve  it 
for  a  world  which  must  be  reborn  from  the  ashes  of  the  present  disaster. 

Today  we  know  that  until  recent  weeks  too  many  citizens  of  our 
American  Republics  believed  themselves  wholly  safe — physically, 
and  economically  and  socially  from  the  impact  of  the  attacks  on 
civilization  which  are  in  progress  elsewhere.  Perhaps  this  mistaken 
idea  was  based  on  a  false  teaching  of  geography — the  thought  that  a 
distance  of  several  thousand  miles  from  a  war-torn  Europe  to  a  peace- 
ful America  gave  to  us  some  form  of  mystic  immunity  that  could  never 
be  violated. 

Yet,  speaking  in  terms  of  time-tables,  in  terms  of  the  moving  of 
men  and  guns  and  planes  and  bombs,  every  single  acre — every  hec- 
tare— in  all  the  Americas  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  is  closer  to 
the  home  of  modern  conquerors  and  the  scenes  of  the  attacks  in 
Europe  than  was  ever  the  case  in  those  episodes  of  history  that  we 
read  about,  the  efforts  to  dominate  the  whole  world  by  conquest  in 
centuries  gone  by.  From  the  point  of  view  of  conquests,  it  is  a  shorter 
distance  from  the  center  of  Europe  to  Santiago  de  Chile  than  it  was  for 
the  chariots  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  roll  from  Macedonia  to  Persia. 
In  modern  terms  it  is  a  shorter  distance  from  Europe  to  San  Francisco, 
California,  than  it  was  for  the  ships  and  the  legions  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  move  from  Rome  to  Spain  or  Rome  to  Britain.  Today  it  is  four 
or  five  hours  of  travel  from  the  Continent  of  Africa  to  the  Continent 
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of  South  America,  where  it  was  four  or  five  weeks  for  the  armies  of 
Napoleon  to  march  from  Paris  to  Rome  or  Paris  to  Poland. 

You  who  are  scientists  may  have  been  told  that  you  are  in  part 
responsible  for  the  debacle  of  today  because  of  the  processes  of  inven- 
tion for  the  annihilation  of  time  and  of  space,  but  I  assure  you  that 
it  is  not  the  scientists  of  the  world  who  are  responsible,  because  the 
objectives  which  you  held  have  looked  toward  closer  and  more  peace- 
ful relations  between  all  nations  through  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
the  interchange  of  knowledge.  What  has  come  about  has  been  caused 
solely  by  those  who  would  use,  and  are  using,  the  progress  that  you 
have  made  along  lines  of  peace  in  an  entirely  different  cause.  Those 
people  seek  to  dominate  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  vast 
continental  areas — and,  if  they  are  successful  in  that  aim  they  will, 
we  know  down  in  our  hearts,  enlarge  their  wild  dream  to  encompass 
every  human  being  and  every  mile  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  great  achievements  of  science  and  even  of  art  can  be  used  in 
one  way  or  another  to  destroy  as  well  as  to  create;  they  are  only 
instruments  by  which  men  try  to  do  the  things  they  most  want  to  do. 
If  death  is  desired,  science  can  do  that.  If  a  full,  rich,  and  useful  life 
is  sought,  science  can  do  that  also.  Happily  for  us  that  question  has 
been  solved — for  in  the  New  World  we  live  for  each  other  and  in  the 
service  of  a  Christian  faith. 

Is  this  solution — our  solution — permanent  or  safe  if  it  is  solved  just 
for  us  alone?  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  immediate  issue  that 
the  Americas  face.  Can  we  continue  our  peaceful  construction  if  all 
the  other  Continents  embrace  by  preference  or  by  compulsion  a 
wholly  different  principle  of  life?    No,  I  think  not.* 

Surely  it  is  time  for  our  Republics  to  spread  that  problem  before 
us  in  the  cold  light  of  day,  to  analyze  it,  to  ask  questions,  to  call  for 
answers,  to  use  every  knowledge,  every  science  we  possess,  to  apply 
common  sense,- and  above  all  to  act  with  unanimity  and  singleness  of 
purpose. 

I  am  a  pacifist.  You,  my  fellow  citizens  of  twenty-one  American 
Republics,  are  pacifists  too. 

But  I  believe  that  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  all  the  Americas 
you  and  I,  in  the  long  run  if  it  be  necessary,  will  act  together  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  by  every  means  at  our  command  our  science,  our 
culture,  our  American  freedom  and  our  civilization. 


Paper  XVI 


.  .  We  stand  ready  not  only  to  spend  millions  for 
defense  but  to  give  our  service  and  even  our  lives  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  American  liberties/9 

Address  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  asking  additional  appropriations  for 
national  defense.    The  Capitol.    May  16,  1940 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

These  are  ominous  days — days  whose  swift  and  shocking  develop- 
ments force  every  neutral  nation  to  look  to  its  defenses  in  the  light  of 
new  factors.  The  brutal  force  of  modern  offensive  war  has  been 
loosed  in  all  its  horror.  New  powers  of  destruction,  incredibly  swift 
and  deadly,  have  been  developed;  and  those  who  wield  them  are 
ruthless  and  daring.  No  old  defense  is  so  strong  that  it  requires  no 
further  strengthening  and  no  attack  is  so  unlikely  or  impossible  that 
it  may  be  ignored. 

Let  us  examine,  without  self-deception,  the  dangers  which  confront 
us.  Let  us  measure  our  strength  and  our  defense  without  self- 
delusion. 

The  clear  fact  is  that  the  American  people  must  recast  their  think- 
ing about  national  protection. 

Motorized  armies  can  now  sweep  through  enemy  teriitories  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  miles  a  day.  Parachute  troops  are  dropped  from 
airplanes  in  large  numbers  behind  enemy  lines.  Troops  are  landed 
from  planes  in  open  fields,  on  wide  highways,  and  at  local  civil  airports. 

We  have  seen  the  treacherous  use  of  the  ''fifth  column"  bv  which 
persons  supposed  to  be  peaceful  visitors  were  actually  a  part  of  an 
enemy  unit  of  occupation. 

Lightning  attacks,  capable  of  destroying  airplane  factories  and 
ammunition  works  hundreds  of  miles  behind  the  lines,  are  a  part  of 
the  new  technique  of  modern  war. 

The  element  of  surprise  which  has  ever  been  an  important  tactic 
in  warfare  has  become  the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  amazing 
speed  with  which  modern  equipment  can  reach  and  attack  the  enemy's 
country. 

Our  own  vital  interests  are  widespread.  More  than  ever  the 
protection  of  the  whole  American  hemisphere  against  invasion  or 
control  or  domination  by  non-American  nations  has  the  united 
support  of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics,  including  the  United 
States.  More  than  ever  in  the  past  this  protection  calls  for  ready- 
at-hand  weapons  capable  of  great  mobility  because  of  the  potential 
speed  of  modern  attack. 

Let  me  analyze  for  a  moment.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
were  reasonably  adequate  defensive  barriers  when  fleets  under 
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sail  could  move  at  an  average  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Even 
in  those  days  by  a  sudden  foray  it  was  possible  for  an  opponent 
actually  to  burn  our  national  Capitol.  Later,  the  oceans  still  gave 
strength  to  our  defense  when  fleets  and  convoys  propelled  by  steam 
could  sail  the  oceans  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

But  the  new  element — air  navigation — steps  up  the  speed  of 
possible  attack  to  two  hundred,  to  three  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

Furthermore,  it  brings  the  new  possibilities  of  the  use  of  nearer 
bases  from  which  an  attack  or  attacks  on  the  American  Continents 
could  be  made.  From  the  fiords  of  Greenland  it  is  four  hours  by 
air  to  Newfoundland;  five  hours  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  to  the  Province  of  Quebec;  and  only  six  hours  to  New  England. 

The  Azores  are  only  2,000  miles  from  parts  of  our  eastern  seaboard 
and  if  Bermuda  fell  into  hostile  hands  it  would  be  a  matter  of  less 
than  three  hours  for  modern  bombers  to  reach  our  shores. 

From  a  base  in  the  outer  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Florida  could 
be  reached  in  two  hundred  minutes. 

The  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  only  1,500  miles  from 
Brazil.  Modern  planes  starting  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  can 
be  over  Brazil  in  seven  hours. 

And  Para,  Brazil,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River,  is  but  four 
flying-hours  to  Caracas,  Venezuela;  and  Venezuela  is  but  two  and 
one-half  hours  to  Cuba  and  the  Canal  Zone;  and  Cuba  and  the  Canal 
Zone  are  two  and  one-quarter  hours  to  Tampico,  Mexico;  and  Tam- 
pico  is  two  and  one-quarter  hours  to  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  Alaska,  with  a  white  population 
of  only  30,000  people,  is  within  four  or  five  hours  of  flying  distance  to 
Vancouver,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland.  The  islands  of  the 
southern  Pacific  are  not  too  far  removed  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  bases  of  enormous  strategic- 
advantage  to  attacking  forces. 

Surely,  the  developments  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  made  it  clear 
to  all  of  our  citizens  that  the  possibility  of  attack  on  vital  American 
zones  ought  to  make  it  essential  that  we  have  the  physical,  the  ready 
ability  to  meet  those  attacks  and  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  their 
objectives. 

This  means  military  implements — not  on  paper — which  are  ready 
and  available  to  meet  any  lightning  offensive  against  our  American 
interest.  It  means  also  that  facilities  for  production  must  be  ready 
to  turn  out  munitions  and  equipment  at  top  speed. 

We  have  had  the  lesson  before  us  over  and  over  again — nations 
that  were  not  ready  and  were  unable  to  get  ready  found  themselves 
overrun  by  the  enemy.  So-called  impregnable  fortifications  no  longer 
exist.  A  defense  which  allows  an  enemy  to  consolidate  his  approach 
without  hindrance  will  lose.  A  defense  which  make  no  effective 
effort  to  destroy  the  lines  of  supplies  and  communications  of  the 
enemy  will  lose. 

An  effective  defense  by  its  very  nature  requires  the  equipment  to 
attack  the  aggressor  on  his  route  before  he  can  establish  strong  bases 
within  the  territory  of  American  vital  interests. 

Loose  talking  and  loose  thinking  on  the  part  of  some  may  give  the 
false  impression  that  our  own  American  Army  and  Navy  are  not 
first-rate,  or  that  money  has  been  wasted  on  them. 
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Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  recent  years  the  defensive  power  of  our  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  has.  as  you  know,  been  greatly  improved. 

The  Navy  is  stronger  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  nation's 
history.  Today  also  a  large  program  of  new  construction  is  well 
under  way.  Ship  for  ship,  ours  are  equal  to,  or  better  than,  the 
vessels  of  any  foreign  power. 

The  Army  likewise  is  today  at  its  greatest  peace-time  strength 
in  all  our  history.  Its  equipment  in  quality  and  quantity  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  improved. 

The  National  Guard  and  the  reserve  strength  of  the  two  Services 
are  better  equipped  and  better  prepared  than  during  any  other  peace- 
time period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  we  must  visualize  the  outstand- 
ing fact  that  since  the  first  day  of  September,  1939,  every  week 
that  has  passed  has  brought  new  lessons  learned  from  actual  combat 
on  land  and  sea. 

I  cite  examples.  Where  naval  ships  have  operated  without  ade- 
quate protection  by  defending  aircraft,  their  vulnerability  to  air 
attack  has  of  course  increased.  All  nations  are  hard  at  work  study- 
ing the  need  of  additional  anti-aircraft  protection. 

Several  months  ago  the  use  of  a  new  type  of  magnetic  mine  made 
many  unthinking  people  believe  that  all  surface  ships  were  doomed. 
Within  a  few  weeks  a  successful  defensive  device  against  those  mines 
was  placed  in  operation;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sinkings  of  merchant 
ships  by  torpedo,  by  mine  and  by  airplane  are  definitely  much  lower 
than  during  the  similar  period  in  1915. 

Combat  conditions  have  changed  even  more  rapidly  in  the  air. 
With  the  amazing  progress  in  the  design  of  planes  and  engines,  the 
airplane  of  a  year  ago  is  out-of-date  now.  It  is  too  slow,  it  is  improp- 
erly protected,  it  is  too  weak  in  gun  power. 

In  types  of  planes,  we  are  not  behind  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  planes  of  the  belligerent  powers  are  at  this  moment  not 
of  the  latest  models.  But  one  belligerent  power  not  only  has  many 
more  planes  than  all  its  opponents  combined,  but  also  appears  to  have 
a  weekly  production  capacity  at  the  moment  that  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  all  its  opponents. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  defense,  therefore,  great  addi- 
tional production  capacity  is  our  principal  air  requisite. 

For  the  permanent  record,  I  ask  the  Congress  not  to  take  any 
action  which  would  in  any  way  hamper  or  delay  the  delivery  of 
American-made  planes  to  foreign  nations  which  have  ordered  them, 
or  seek  to  purchase  new  planes.  That,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  own  national  defense,  would  be  extremely  short-sighted. 

During  the  past  year  American  production  capacity  for  war  planes, 
including  engines,  has  risen  from  approximately  6,000  planes  a  year 
to  more  than  double  that  number,  due  in  greater  part  to  the  placing 
of  foreign  orders  here. 

Our  immediate  problem  is  to  superimpose  on  this  production 
capacity  a  greatly  increased  additional  production  capacity.  I  should 
like  to  see  this  nation  geared  up  to  -the  ability  to  turn  out  at  least 
50,000  planes  a  year.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  this  nation  should 
plan  at  this  time  a  program  that  would  provide  us  with  50,000  military 
and  naval  planes. 
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The  ground  forces  of  the  Army  require  the  immediate  speeding  up 
of  last  winter's  program  to  procure  more  equipment  of  all  kinds, 
including  motor  transport  and  artillery,  tanks,  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
full  ammunition  supplies.  It  had  been  planned  to  spread  these 
requirements  over  the  next  two  or  three  years.  We  should  fill  them 
at  once. 

At  this  time  I  am  asking  the  Congress  immediately  to  appropriate 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  four  primary  purposes: 

First,  to  procure  the  essential  equipment  of  all  kinds  for  a 
larger  and  thoroughly  rounded-out  Army; 

Second,  to  replace  or  modernize  all  old  Army  and  Navy 
equipment  with  the  latest  type  of  equipment; 

Third,  to  increase  production  facilities  for  everything  needed 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  for  national  defense.  For  it  is  clear 
that  we  require  the  ability  to  turn  out  quickly  infinitely  greater 
supplies ; 

Fourth,  to  speed  up  to  a  twenty-four  hour  basis  all  existing 
Army  and  Navy  contracts,  and  all  new  contracts  to  be  awarded. 

I  ask  for  an  immediate  appropriation  of  $896,000,000.  And  may  I 
say  that  I  hope  there  will  be  speed  in  giving  the  appropriation. 

That  sum  of  $896,000,000  of  appropriation  I  should  divide  approx- 
imately as  follows: 

1.  For  the  Army  •  $546,  000,  000 

2.  For  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps   250,  000,  000 

3.  To  the  President  to  provide  for  emergencies  affecting  the 

national  security  and  defense   100,  000,  000 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum  of  appropriations,  I  ask  for  authori- 
zations for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  make  contract 
obligations^  the  further  sum  of  $186,000,000. 

And  to  the  President  an  additional  authorization  to  make  contract 

obligations   $100,  000,  000 

The  total  of  authorizations  is,  therefore  n  $286,  000,  000 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  large  part  of  the  requested  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  and  the  requested  authorization  of  $100,000,000  to 
the  President  will  be  used  principally  for  the  increase  of  production  of 
airplanes,  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  the  training  of  additional  personnel 
for  these  weapons.  These  requests  for  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions would,  of  course,  be  in  addition  to  the  direct  estimates  for  these 
purposes  in  the  other  items  that  are  requested. 

The  proposed  details  of  the  appropriations  and  authorizations  asked 
for  will  be  given  to  the  Committees  of  the  Congress. 

These  estimates  do  not,  of  course,  duplicate  any  item  now  in  the 
pending  War  and  Navy  appropriation  bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 
Nor  do  they  include  supplemental  or  deficiency  estimates  which  may 
become  necessary  by  reason  of  pending  legislation  or  shortage  of 
funds  under  existing  programs. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  democracy  cannot  cope  with  the  new 
techniques  of  Government  developed  in  recent  years  by  some  coun- 
tries— by  a  few  countries  which  deny  the  freedoms  that  we  maintain 
are  essential  to  our  democratic  way  of  life.    That- 1  reject. 

I  know  that  our  trained  officers  and  men  know  more  about  fighting 
and  the  weapons  and  equipment  needed  for  fighting  than  any  of  us 
laymen;  and  I  have  confidence  in  our  officers  and  men. 
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I  know  that  to  cope  with  present  dangers  we  must  be  strong  in 
heart  and  mind;  strong  in  our  faith — strong  in  the  faith  in  our  way  of 
living. 

I,  too,  pray  for  peace — that  the  ways  of  aggression  and  force  may 
be  banished  from  the  earth — but  I  am  determined  to  face  the  fact 
realistically  that  this  nation  requires  also  a  toughness  of  moral  and 
physical  fibre.  Those  qualities,  I  am  convinced,  the  American 
people  hold  to  a  high  degree. 

Our  task  is  plain.  The  road  we  must  take  is  clearly  indicated. 
Our  defenses  must  be  invulnerable,  our  security  absolute.  But  our 
defense  as  it  was  yesterday,  or  even  as  it  is  today,  does  not  provide 
security  against  potential  developments  and  dangers  of  the  future. 

Defense  cannot  be  static.  Defense  must  grow  and  change  from 
day  to  day.  Defense  must  be  dynamic  and  flexible,  an  expression  of 
the  vital  forces  of  the  nation  and  of  its  resolute  will  to  meet  whatever 
challenge  the  future  may  hold.  For  these  reasons,  I  need  hardly 
assure  you  that  after  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Congress  into  special  session  if  at  any 
time  the  situation  of  the  national  defense  requires  it.  The  Congress 
and  the  Chief  Executive  constitute  a  team  where  the  defense  of  the 
land  is  concerned. 

Our  ideal,  yours  and  mine,  the  ideal  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country — our  objective  is  still  peace — peace  at  home  and 
peace  abroad.  Nevertheless,  we  stand  ready  not  only  to  spend 
millions  for  defense  but  to  give  our  service  and  even  our  lives  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  American  liberties. 

Our  security  is  not  a  matter  of  weapons  alone.  The  arm  that 
wields  them  must  be  strong,  the  eye  that  guides  them  clear,  the  will 
that  directs  them  indomitable. 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  a  free  people,  a  people  devoted  to 
the  institutions  they  themselves  have  built,  a  people  willing  to  defend 
a  way  of  life  that  is  precious  to  them  all,  a  people  who  put  their  faith 
in  God. 


See  paper  XVIII  of  this  series  for  national  defense  appropriation  message  of 
Julv  10,  1940.  Note  Paper  VIII  for  the  national  defense  appropriation  message 
of  January  28,  1938. 


Paper  XVII 


.  .  We  will  extend  to  the  opponents  of  force  the 
material  resources  of  this  Nation;  .  . 

Address  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va., 

June  10,  1940 

President  Newcomb,  my  friends  oj the  University  oj  Virginia: 

I  notice  by  the  program  that  I  am  asked  to  address  the  class  of 
1940.  I  avail  myself  of  that  privilege.  But  I  also  take  this  very  apt 
occasion  to  speak  to  many  other  classes  that  have  graduated  through 
all  the  years,  classes  that  are  still  in  the  period  of  study,  not  alone  in 
the  schools  of  learning  of  the  Nation,  but  classes  that  have  come  up 
through  the  great  schools  of  experience;  in  other  words  a  cross  section 
of  the  country,  just  as  you  who  graduate  today  are  a  cross  section  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Every  generation  of  young  men  and  women  in  America  has  ques- 
tions to  ask  the  world.  Most  of  the  time  they  are  the  simple  but 
nevertheless  difficult  questions,  questions  of  work  to  do,  opportunities 
to  find,  ambitions  to  satisfy. 

But  every  now  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  a  different 
kind  of  question  presents  itself — a  question  that  asks,  not  about  the 
future  of  an  individual  or  even  of  a  generation,  but  about  the  future 
of  the  country,  the  future  of  the  American  people. 

There  was  such  a  time  at  the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a  Nation. 
Young  people  asked  themselves  in  those  days  what  lay  ahead,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  new  United  States. 

There  was  such  a  time  again  in  the  seemingly  endless  years  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  Young  men  and  young  women  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  asked  themselves,  not  what  trades  or  professions  they 
would  enter,  what  lives  they  would  make,  but  what  was  to  become  of 
the  country  they  had  known. 

There  is  such  a  time  again  today.  Again  today  the  young  men  and 
the  young  women  of  America  ask  themselves  with  earnestness  and 
with  deep  concern  this  same  question:  "What  is  to  become  of  the 
country  we  know?" 

Now  they  ask  it  with  even  greater  anxiety  than  before.  They  ask, 
not  only  what  the  future  holds  for  this  Republic,  but  what  the  future 
holds  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations  that  have  been  living  under 
democratic  forms  of  Government — under  the  free  institutions  of  a 
free  people. 

It  is  understandable  to  all  of  us  that  they  should  ask  this  question. 
They  read  the  words  of  those  who  are  telling  them  that  the  ideal  of 
individual  liberty,  the  ideal  of  free  franchise,  the  ideal  of  peace  through 
justice,  are  decadent  ideals.  They  read  the  word  and  hear  the  boast 
of  those  who  say  that  a  belief  in  force — force  directed  by  self-chosen 
leaders — is  the  new  and  vigorous  system  which  will  overrun  the  earth. 
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They  have  seen  the  ascendancy  of  this  philosophy  of  force  in  nation 
after  nation  where  free  institutions  and  individual  liberties  were  once 
maintained. 

It  is  natural  and  understandable  that  the  younger  generation  should 
first  ask  itself  what  the  extension  of  the  philosophy  of  force  to  all  the 
world  would  lead  to  ultimately.  We  see  today  in  stark  reality  some 
of  the  consequences  of  what  we  call  the  machine  age. 

Where  control  of  machines  has  been  retained  in  the  hands  of  man- 
kind as  a  whole,  untold  benefits  have  accrued  to  mankind.  For 
mankind  was  then  the  master;  and  the  machine  was  the  servant. 

But  in  this  new  system  of  force  the  mastery  of  the  machine  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  mankind.  It  is  in  the  control  of  infinitely  small  groups 
of  individuals  who  rule  without  a  single  one  of  the  democratic 
sanctions  that  we  have  known.  The  machine  in  hands  of  irresponsible 
conquerors  becomes  the  master;  mankind  is  not  only  the  servant;  it 
is  the  victim,  too.  Such  mastery  abandons  with  deliberate  contempt 
all  the  moral  values  to  which  even  this  young  country  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  has  been  accustomed  and  dedicated. 

Surely  the  new  philosophy  proves  from  month  to  month  that  it 
could  have  no  possible  conception  of  the  way  of  life  or  the  way  of 
thought  of  a  nation  whose  origins  go  back  to  Jamestown  and  Plymouth 
Rock. 

Conversely,  neither  those  who  spring  from  that  ancient  stock  nor 
those  who  have  come  hither  in  later  years  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
destruction  of- freedom  in  their  ancestral  lands  across  the  sea. 

Perception  of  danger  to  our  institutions  may  come  slowly  or  it  may 
come  with  a  rush  and  a  shock  as  it  has  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  past  few  months.  This  perception  of  danger  has  come 
to  us  clearly  and  overwhelmingly;  and  we  perceive  the  peril  in  a  world- 
wide arena — an  arena  that  may  become  so  narrowed  that  only  the 
Americas  will  retain  the  ancient  faiths. 

Some  indeed  still  hold  to  the  now  somewhat  obvious  delusion  that 
we  of  the  United  States  can  safely  permit  the  United  States  to  become 
a  lone  island,  a  lone  island  in  a  world  dominated  by  the  philosophy  of 
force. 

Such  an  island  may  be  the  dream  of  those  who  stilPtalk  and  vote  as 
isolationists.  Such  an  island  represents  to  me  and  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  today  a  helpless  nightmare  of  a 
people  without  freedom — the  nightmare  of  a  people  lodged  in  prison, 
handcuffed,  hungry,  and  fed  through  the  bars  from  day  to  day  by  the 
contemptuous,  unpitying  masters  of  other  continents. 

It  is  natural  also  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  how  now  we  can 
prevent  the  building  of  that  prison  and  the  placing  of  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

Let  us  not  hesitate — all  of  us — to  proclaim  certain  truths.  Over- 
whelmingly we,  as  a  nation — and  this  applies  to  all  the  other  Ameri- 
can nations — are  convinced  that  military  and  naval  victory  for  the 
gods  of  force  and  hate  would  endanger  the  institutions  of  democracy 
in  the  western  world,  and  that  equally,  therefore,  the  whole  of  our 
sympathies  lies  with  those  nations  that  are  giving  their  life  blood  in 
combat  against  these  forces. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  seen 
with  the  utmost  regret  and  with  grave  disquiet  the  decision  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  engage  in  the  hostilities  now  raging  in  Europe. 
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More  than  three  months  ago  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government 
sent  me  word  that  because  of  the  determination  of  Italy  to  limit,  so 
far  as  might  be  possible,  the  spread  of  the  European  conflict,  more 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean had  been  enabled  to  escape  the  suffering  and  the  devastation  of 
war. 

I  informed  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government  that  this  desire  on 
the  part  of  Italy  to  prevent  the  war  from  spreading  met  with  full 
sympathy  and  response  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  expressed  the  earnest  hope  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  of  this  people  that  this  policy  on  the  part  of  Italy  might 
be  continued.  I  made  it  clear  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  any  extension  of  hostilities  in  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean  might  result  in  a  still  greater  enlargement  of  the  scene 
of  the  conflict,  the  conflict  in  the  Near  East  and  in  Africa  and  that 
if  this  came  to  pass  no  one  could  foretell  how  much  greater  the  theater 
of  the  war  eventually  might  become. 

Again  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  not  so  long  ago,  recognizing  that 
certain  aspirations  of  Italy  might  form  the  basis  of  discussions  among 
the  powers  most  specifically  concerned,  I  offered,  in  a  message  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government,  to  send  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  of  Great  Britain  such  specific  indications  of  the 
desires  of  Italy  to  obtain  readjustments  with  regard  to  her  position  as 
the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government  might  desire  to  transmit  through 
me.  While  making  it  clear  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  such  an  event  could  not  and  would  not  assume  responsibility  for  the 
nature  of  the  proposals  submitted  nor  for  agreements  which  might 
thereafter  be  reached,  I  proposed  that  if  Italy  would  refrain  from 
entering  the  war  I  would  be  willing  to  ask  assurances  from  the  other 
powers  concerned  that  they  would  faithfully  execute  any  agreement 
so  reached  and  that  Italy's  voice  in  any  future  peace  conference  would 
have  the  same  authority  as  if  Italy  had  actually  taken  part  in  the  war, 
as  a  belligerent. 

Unfortunately  to  the  regret  of  all  of  us  and  the  regret  of  humanity, 
the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government  was  unwilling  to  accept  the 
procedure  suggested  and  he  has  made  no  counter  proposal. 

This  Government  directed  its  efforts  to  doing  what  it  could  to  work 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  it  likewise 
expressed  its  willingness  to  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  when  the  appropriate  occasion  arose  for  the  creation  of 
a  more  stable  world  order,  through  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and 
through  the  construction  of  a  more  liberal  international  economic 
system  which  would  assure  to  all  powers  equality  of  opportunity  in 
the  world's  markets  aud  in  the  securing  of  raw  materials  on  equal  terms. 

I  have  likewise,  of  course,  felt  it  necessary  in  my  communications  to 
Signor  Mussolini  to  express  the  concern  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  because  of  the  fact  that  any  extension  of  the  war  in 
the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  would  inevitably  result  in  great 
prejudice  to  the  ways  of  life  and  Government  and  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  all  the  American  Republics. 

The  Government  of  Italy  has  now  chosen  to  preserve  what  it 
terms  its  ''freedom  of  action"  and  to  fulfill  what  it  states  are  its 
promises  to  Germany.  In  so  doing  it  has  manifested  disregard 
for  the  rights  and  security  of  other  nations,  disregard  for  the  lives 
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of  the  peoples  of  those  nations  which  are  directly  threatened  by 
this  spread  of  the  war;  and  has  evidenced  its  unwillingness  to  find 
the  means  through  pacific  negotiations  for  the  satisfaction  of  what  it 
believes  are  its  legitimate  aspirations. 

On  this  tenth  day  of  June,  1940,  the  hand  that  held  the  dagger  has 
struck  it  into  the  back  of  its  neighbor. 

On  this  tenth  day  of  June,  1940,  in  this  University  founded  by 
the  first  great  American  teacher  of  democracy,  we  send  forth  our 
prayers  and  our  hopes  to  those  beyond  the  seas  who  are  maintaining 
with  magnificent  valor  their  battle  for  freedom. 

In  our  American  unity,  we  will  pursue  two  obvious  and  simul- 
taneous courses  :  we  will  extend  to  the  opponents  of  force  the  material 
resources  of  this  nation;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  will  harness  and 
speed  up  the  use  of  those  resources  in  order  that  we  ourselves  in  the 
Americas  may  have  equipment  and  training  equal  to  the  task  of  any 
emergency  and  every  defense. 

All  roads  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  must 
be  kept  clear  of  obstructions.  We  will  not  slow  down  or  detour. 
Signs  and  signals  call  for  speed — full  speed  ahead. 

It  is  right  that  each  new  generation  should  ask  questions.  But 
in  recent  months  the  principal  question  has  been  somewhat  simplified. 
Once  more  the  future  of  the  nation  and  of  the  American  people  is  at 
stake. 

We  need  not  and  we  will  not,  in  any  way,  abandon  our  continuing 
effort  to  make  democracy  work  within  our  borders.  We  still  insist 
on  the  need  for  vast  improvements  in  our  own  social  and  economic 
life. 

But  that  is  a  component  part  of  national  defense  itself. 

The  program  unfolds  swiftly  and  into  that  program  will  fit  the 
responsibility  and  the  opportunity  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
land  to  preserve  his  and  her  heritage  in  days  of  peril. 

I  call  for  effort,  courage,  sacrifice,  devotion.  Granting  the  love 
of  freedom,  all  of  these  are  possible. 

And  the  love  of  freedom  is  still  fierce  and  steady  in  the  nation 
today. 


See  Papers  IX,  XIV,  XIX,  XXI,  XXII,  of  this  series  for  WesternHemisphere 
defense  and  aid  to  opponents  of  force.  See  also  Public  Papers  and  Addresses  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  1940  Volume,  pp.  587-595,  673-678,  for  notes  on  Lend- 
Lease  and  financial  aid  to  China. 


Paper  XVIII 


"If  the  United  States  is  to  have  any  defense  it  must  be 
total  defense." 

Message  to  the  Congress  recommending  additional  appropriations 
for  national  defense,  July  10,  1940 

To  the  Congress: 

As  President  of  the  United  States  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
its  armed  forces,  I  come  again  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Congress  assembled,  to  lay  before  them  an  extraordinary  estimate  of 
funds  and  authorizations  required  for  the  national  defense. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  necessary  now  that  the  people  of  this  nation 
and  their  representatives  in  Congress  look  at  the  problem  of  the  na- 
tional defense  with  utterly  dispassionate  realism.  Never  have  we  as 
a  nation  attempted  to  define  the  word  "defense"  in  terms  of  a  specific 
attack  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time  or  with  specified  land  and 
sea  forces.  In  the  long  sweep  of  the  century  and  a  half  since  our 
defenses  have  been  concentrated  and  unified  under  the  Constitution, 
it  has  been  a  prime  obligation  of  the  President  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  promptly  to  advise  the  Congress  with  respect  to  any  world  cir- 
cumstances calling  for  either  increased  or  diminished  defense  needs. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  seven  years,  I  have  not  failed  to 
advise  the  people  and  their  representatives  of  grave  dangers  threaten- 
ing the  United  States  and  its  people,  and  the  institutions  of  democracy 
everywhere.  From  time  to  time  I  have  availed  myself  of  oppor- 
tunities to  reassert  and  to  implement  the  right  of  all  nations  of  the 
American  hemisphere  to  freedom  from  attack  or  control  by  any  non- 
American  power. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  on  January  4,  1939,  in  my  address  to  the 
Congress.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  had  felt  it  necessary  on  previous 
occasions  to  warn  of  disturbances  abroad,  and  the  need  of  putting 
our  own  house  in  order  in  the  face  of  storm  signals  from  across  the 
seas.  On  that  day  I  said  that  a  war  which  threatened  to  envelope 
the  world  in  flames  had  been  averted,  but  that  it  had  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  peace  was  not  assured.  I  said  then  that  all  about  us 
raged  undeclared  wars,  military  and  economic.  I  said  then  that  all 
about  us  were  threats  of  new  agression,  militarv  and  economic.  I 
said  then  that  the  storms  from  abroad  directly  challenged  three  insti- 
tutions indispensable  to  Americans — religion,  democracy  and  inter- 
national good  faith. 

Unhappily,  many  Americans  believed  that  those  who  thought  they 
foresaw  the  danger  of  a  great  war,  were  mistaken.  Unhappily, 
those  of  us  who  did  foresee  that  danger,  were  right. 

A  week  later,  on  January  12.  1939.  I  submitted  a  program  con- 
sidered by  me  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
by  my  advisors  to  be  a  minimum  program  for  the  necessities  of  defense, 
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saying  that  every  American  was  aware  of  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
this  Government  and  of  this  people,  and  that  every  American  knew 
that  we  have  no  thought  of  aggression  and  no  desire  for  further  terri- 
tory. The  Congress  granted  that  request  for  the  minimum  program 
then  deemed  necessary. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  the  storm  broke,  and  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  that  month,  in  a  message  to  the  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Congress,  I  said  that  this  Government  must  lose  no  time  or  effort  to 
keep  this  nation  from  being  drawn  into  the  war,  and  I  asserted  my 
belief  that  we  would  succeed  in  these  efforts.  We  have  succeeded. 
I  believe  we  shall  continue  to  succeed. 

In  September  last,  I  increased  the  strength  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  within  statu- 
tory authorizations  made  by  the  Congress.  In  January  1940,  I  sub- 
mitted a  budget  to  the  Congress  which  included  provision  for  that 
expansion  of  personnel,  as  well  as  estimates  for  the  national  defense, 
amounting  to  approximately  two  billion  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

On  May  16,  in  a  message  to  the  Congress,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
swift  and  shocking  developments  of  that  time  forced  every  neutral 
nation  to  look  to  its  defenses  in  the  light  of  new  factors  loosed  by  the 
brutal  force  of  modern  offensive  war.  I  called  attention  to  the 
treacherous  use  of  the  " fifth  column,"  by  which  persons  supposed  to 
be  peaceful  visitors  were  actually  a  part  of  an  enemy  unit  of  occupa- 
tion, and  called  especial  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  protection 
of  the  whole  American  Hemisphere  from  control,  invasion  or  domina- 
tion. I  asked  at  that  time  for  a  sum  totaling  $1,182,000,000  for  the 
national  defense. 

On  May  31,  1940,  I  again  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress,  to  say 
that  the  almost  incredible  events  of  the  then  past  two  weeks  in  the 
European  conflict  had  necessitated  another  enlargement  of  our  military 
program,  and  at  that  time  I  asked  for  $1,277,741,170  for  the  accelera- 
tion and  development  of  our  military  and  naval  needs  as  measured  in 
both  machines  and  men. 

Again  today,  in  less  than  two  months  time,  the  changes  in  the  world 
situation  are  so  great  and  so  profound  that  I  must  come  once  again  to 
the  Congress  to  advise  concerning  new  threats,  new  needs,  and  the 
imperative  necessity  of  meeting  them.  Free  men  and  free  women  in 
the  United  States  look  to  us  to  defend  their  freedom  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  Those  enemies  of  freedom  who  hate 
free  institutions  now  deride  democratic  Governments  as  weak  and 
inefficient. 

We,  the  free  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  with  memories 
of  our  fathers  to  inspire  us  and  the  hopes  of  our  children  to  sustain  us 
are  determined  to  be  strong  as  well  as  free.  The  apologists  for  des- 
potism and  those  who  aid  them  by  whispering  defeatism  or  appease- 
ment, assert  that  because  we  have  not  devoted  our  full  energies  to 
arms  and  to  preparation  for  war  that  we  are  now  incapable  of  defense. 

I  refute  that  imputation. 

We  fully  understand  the  threat  of  the  new  enslavement  in  which 
men  may  not  speak,  may  not  listen,  may  not  think.  As  these  threats 
become  more  numerous  and  their  dire  meaning  more  clear,  it  deepens 
the  determination  of  the  American  people  to  meet  them  with  wholly 
adequate  defense. 
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We  have  seen  nation  after  nation,  some  of  them  weakened  by  treach- 
ery from  within,  succumb  to  the  force  of  the  aggressor.  We  see  great 
nations  still  gallantly  fighting  against  aggression,  encouraged  by  high 
hope  of  ultimate  victory. 

That  we  are  opposed  to  war  is  known  not  only  to  every  American, 
but  to  every  government  in  the  world.  We  will  not  use  our  arms  in  a 
war  of  aggression;  we  will  not  send  our  men  to  take  part  in  European 
wars. 

But,  we  will  repel  aggression  against  the  United  States  or  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  people  and  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress  know  that  the  threats  to  our  liberties,  the  threats  to  our 
security,  the  threats  against  our  way  of  life,  the  threats  to  our  institu- 
tions of  religion,  of  democracy,  and  of  international  good  faith,  have 
increased  in  number  and  gravity  from  month  to  month,  from  week  to 
week,  and  almost  from  day  to  day.  . 

It  is  because  of  these  rapid  changes;  it  is  because  of  the  grave  danger 
to  democratic  institutions;  and  above  all,  it  is  because  of  the  united 
will  of  the  entire  American  people  that  I  come  to  ask  you  for  a  further 
authorization  of  $4,848,171,957  for  the  national  defense. 

Let  no  man  in  this  country  or  anywhere  else  believe  that  because 
we  in  American  still  cherish  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of  assembly, 
of  the  press;  that  because  we  maintain  our  free  democratic  political 
institutions  by  which  the  nation  after  full  discussion  and  debate 
chooses  its  representatives  and  leaders  for  itself — let  no  man  here  or 
elsewhere  believe  that  we  are  weak. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 
Its  people,  as  workers  and  as  business  men,  have  proved  that  they  can 
unite  in  the  national  interest  and  that  they  can  bring  together  the 
greatest  assembly  of  human  skills,  of  mechanical  production,  and  of 
national  resources,  ever  known  in  any  nation. 

The  principal  lesson  of  the  war  up  to  the  present  time  is  that  partial 
defense  is  inadequate  defense. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  have  any  defense,  it  must  have  total 
defense. 

We  cannot  defend  ourselves  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  We 
must  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  wholly  and  at  any  time. 

Our  plans  for  national  security,  therefore,  should  cover  total 
defense.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  attain  that  end. 

After  consultation  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  I  recom- 
mend a  further  program  for  the  national  defense.  This  contemplates 
the  provision  of  funds  and  authorizations  for  the  material  require- 
ments without  which  the  manpower  of  the  nation,  if  called  into  service, 
cannot  effectively  operate,  either  in  the  production  of  arms  and  goods, 
or  their  utilization  in  repelling  attack. 

In  broad  outline  our  immediate  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  carry  forward  the  Naval  expansion  program  designed  to 
build  up  the  Navy  to  meet  any  possible  combination  of  hostile 
naval  forces. 

2.  To  complete  the  total  equipment  for  a  land  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1 ,200,000  men,  though  of  course  this  total  of  men  would 
not  be  in  the  Army  in  time  of  peace. 
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3.  To  procure  reserve  stocks  of  tanks,  guns,  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, etc.,  for  another  800,000  men  or  a  total  of  2,000,000  men  if 
a  mobilization  of  such  a  force  should  become  necessary. 

4.  To  provide  for  manufacturing  facilities,  public  and  private, 
necessary  to  produce  critical  items  of  equipment  for  a  land  force 
of  2,000,000  men,  and  to  produce  the  ordnance  items  required 
for  the  aircraft  program  of  the  Army  and  Navy — guns,  bombs, 
armor,  bombsights  and  ammunition. 

5.  Procurement  of  15,000  additional  planes  for  the  Army  and 
4,000  for  the  Navy,  complete  with  necessary  spare  engines,  arma- 
ments, and  the  most  modern  equipment. 

The  foregoing  program  deals  exclusively  with  materiel  requirements. 
The  Congress  is  now  considering  the  enactment  of  a  system  of  selective 
training  for  developing  the  necessary  man  power  to  operate  this  ma- 
teriel and  man  power  to  fill  army  noncombat  needs.  In  this  way  we 
can  make  certain  that  when  this  modern  materiel  becomes  available, 
it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  troops  trained,  seasoned,  and  ready, 
and  that  replacement  materiel  can  be  guaranteed. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  report  the  excellent  progress  being  made  for 
the  procurement  of  the  equipment  already  ordered  under  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Every  week  more  and  more  is  being  delivered. 
The  several  branches  of  the  Government  are  working  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  each  other  and  with  private  manufacturers. 

We  are  keeping  abreast  of  developments  in  strategy,  tactics,  and 
technique  of  warfare,  and  building  our  defenses  accordingly. 

The  total  amount  which  I  ask  of  the  Congress  in  order  that  this 
program  may  be  carried  out  with  all  reasonable  speed  is  $2,161,441,957, 
which  it  is  estimated  would  be  spent  out  of  the  Treasury  between  now 
and  July  1,  1941,  and  an  additional  $2,686,730,000  for  contract 
authorizations. 

So  great  a  sum  means  sacrifice.  So  large  a  program  means  hard 
work — the  participation  of  the  whole  country  in  the  total  defense  of 
the  country.  This  nation  through  sacrifice  and  work  and  unity 
proposes  to  remain  free. 


See  Paper  XVI  of  this  series  for  national  defense  appropriation  message  of 
Mav  16,  1940.  Note  Paper  VIII  for  the  national  defense  appropriation  message 
of  January  28,  1938. 


Paper  XIX 


"It  is  an  epochal  and  far-reaching  act  of  preparation 
for  continental  defense  in  the  face  of  grave  danger/9 

Message  to  the  Congress  informing  them  of  the  exchange  of 
certain  over-age  destroyers  for  British  naval  and  air  bases, 
September  3,  1940 

To  the  Congress: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Congress  notes  ex- 
changed between  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  September  2,  1940,  under  which  this  Govern- 
ment has  acquired  the  right  to  lease  naval  and  air  bases  in  Newfound- 
land, and  in  the  islands  of  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  St. 
Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  Antigua,  and  in  British  Guiana;  also  a  copy  of 
an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  dated  August  27,  1940,  regarding 
my  authority  to  consummate  this  arrangement. 

The  right  to  bases  in  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda  are  gifts — gen- 
erously given  and  gladly  received.  The  other  bases  mentioned  have 
been  acquired  m  exchange  for  50  of  our  over-age  destroyers. 

This  is  not  inconsistent  in  any  sense  with  our  status  of  peace. 
Still  less  is  it  a  threat  against  smy  nation.  It  is  an  epochal  and  far- 
reaching  act  of  preparation  for  continental  defense  in  the  face  of 
grave  danger. 

Preparation  for  defense  is  an  inalienable  prerogative  of  a  sovereign 
state.  Under  present  circumstances  this  exercise  of  sovereign  right 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  peace  and  safety.  This  is  the 
most  important  action  in  the  reinforcement  of  our  national  defense 
that  has  been  taken  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Then  as  now, 
considerations  of  safety  from  overseas  attack  were  fundamental. 

The  value  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  these  outposts  of  security 
is  beyond  calculation.  Their  need  has  long  been  recognized  by  our 
country,  and  especially  by  those  primarily  charged  with  the  duty  of 
charting  and  organizing  our  own  naval  and  military  defense.  They 
are  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Central  America, 
the  northern  portion  of  South  America,  the  Antilles,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  our  own  eastern  and  Gulf  seaboards.  Their  consequent  impor- 
tance in  hemispheric  defense  is  obvious.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  acquire  them. 


Accompanying  documents  will  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1940. 
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"Ours  must  once  again  be  the  spirit  of  those  who  were 
prepared  to  defend  as  they  built,  to  defend  as  they 
worked,  to  defend  as  they  worshipped/9 

Address  to  the  registrants  under  the  Selective  Service  Law, 

October  16,  1940 

On  this  day  more  than  sixteen  million  young  Americans  are  reviving 
the  three-hundred-year-old  American  custom  of  the  muster.  They 
are  obeying  that  first  duty  of  free  citizenship  by  which,  from  the 
earliest  colonial  times,  every  able-bodied  citizen  was  subject  to  the 
call  for  service  in  the  national  defense. 

It  is  a  day  of  deep  and  purposeful  meaning  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
For  on  this  day  we  Americans  proclaim  the  vitality  of  our  history, 
the  singleness  of  our  will  and  the  unity  of  our  nation. 

We  prepare  to  keep  the  peace  in  this  New  World  which  free  men  have 
built  for  free  men  to  live  in.  The  United  States,  a  nation  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  people,  has  today  only  about  five  hundred 
thousand — half  a  million — officers  and  men  in  Army  and  National 
Guard.  Other  nations,  smaller  in  population,  have  four  and  five  and 
six  million  trained  men  in  their  armies.  Our  present  program  will 
train  eight  hundred  thousand  additional  men  this  coming  year  and 
somewhat  less  than  one  million  men  each  year  thereafter.  It  is  a 
program  obviously  of  defensive  preparation  and  of  defensive  prep- 
aration only. 

Calmly,  without  fear  and  without  Irysteria,  but  with  clear  deter- 
mination, we  are  building  guns  and  planes  and  tanks  and  ships — and 
all  the  other  tools  which  modern  defense  requires.  We  are  mobilizing 
our  citizenship,  for  we  are  calling  on  men  and  women  and  property 
and  money  to  join  in  making  our  defense  effective.  Today's  regis- 
tration for  training  and  service  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  our 
national  defense. . 

In  the  days  when  our  forefathers  laid  the  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy, every  American  family  had  to  have  its  gun  and  know  how  to 
use  it.  Today  we  live  under  threats,  threats  of  aggression  from 
abroad,  which  call  again  for  the  same  readiness,  the  same  vigilance. 
Ours  must  once  again  be  the  spirit  of  those  who  were  prepared  to 
defend  as  they  built,  to  defend  as  they  worked,  to  defend  as  they 
worshipped. 

The  duty  of  this  day  has  been  imposed  upon  us  from  without. 
Those  who  have  dared  to  threaten  the  whole  world  with  war — those 
who  have  created  the  name  and  deed  of  total  war — have  imposed 
upon  us  and  upon  all  free  peoples  the  necessity  of  preparation  for 
total  defense. 

But  this  day  not  only  imposes  a  duty;  it  provides  also  an  oppor- 
tunity— an  opportunity  for  united  action  in  the  cause  of  liberty — an 
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opportunity  for  the  continuing  creation  on  this  continent  of  a  country 
where  the  people  alone  shall  be  master,  where  the  people  shall  be 
truly  free. 

To  the  sixteen  million  young  men  who  register  today,  I  say  that 
democracy  is  your  cause — the  cause  of  youth. 

Democracy  is  the  one  form  of  society  which  guarantees  to  every 
new  generation  of  men  the  right  to  imagine  and  to  attempt  to  bring 
to  pass  a  better  world.  Under  the  despotisms  the  imagination  of  a 
better  world  and  its  achievement  are  alike  forbidden. 

Your  act  today  affirms  not  only  your  loyalty  to  your  country,  but 
your  will  to  build  your  future  for  yourselves. 

We  of  today,  with  God's  help,  can  bequeath  to  Americans  of  to- 
morrow a  nation  in  which  the  ways  of  liberty  and  justice  will  survive 
and  be  secure.  Such  a  nation  must  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
And  it  is  for  that  cause  that  America  arms  itself. 

It  is  to  that  cause — the  cause  of  peace — that  we  Americans  today 
devote  our  national  will  and  our  national  spirit  and  our  national 
strength. 


Paper  XXI 

4 'There  can  be  no  appeasement  with  ruthlessness.  .  .  . 
We  must  be  the  great  arsenal  of  democracy." 

Fireside  chat  on  national  security  and  the  common  cause, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  1940 

My  friends: 

This  is  not  a  fireside  chat  on  war.  It  is  a  talk  on  national  security; 
because  the  nub  of  the  whole  purpose  of  your  President  is  to  keep 
you  now,  and  your  children  later,  and  your  grandchildren  much  later, 
out  of  a  last-ditch  war  for  the  preservation  of  American  independence 
and  all  the  tilings  that  American  independence  means  to  you  and  to 
me  and  to  ours. 

Tonight,  in  the  presence  of  a  world  crisis,  my  mind  goes  back 
eight  years  to  a  night  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  crisis.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  wheels  of  American  industry  were  grinding  to  a  full 
stop,  when  the  whole  banking  system  of  our  country  had  ceased  to 
function. 

I  well  remember  that  while  I  sat  in  my  study  in  the  White  House 
preparing  to  talk  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  had  before 
my  eyes  the  picture  of  all  those  Americans  with  whom  I  was  talking. 
I  saw  the  workmen  in  the  mills,  the  mines,  the  factories;  the  girl 
behind  the  counter;  the  small  shopkeeper;  the  farmer  doing  his  spring 
plowing;  the  widows  and  the  old  men  wondering  about  their  life's 
savings. 

I  tried  to  convey  to  the  great  mass  of  American  people  what  the 
banking  crisis  meant  to  them  in  their  daily  lives. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  do  the  same  thing,  with  the  same  people,  in 
this  new  crisis  which  faces  America. 

We  met  the  issue  of  1933  with  courage  and  realism. 

We  face  this  new  crisis — this  new  threat  to  the  security  of  our 
nation — with  the  same  courage  and  realism. 

Never  before  since  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  has  our  Amer- 
ican civilization  been  in  such  danger  as  now. 

For,  on  September  27,  1940,  by  an  agreement  signed  in  Berlin, 
three  powerful  nations,  two  in  Europe  and  one  in  Asia,  joined  them- 
selves together  in  the  threat  that  if  the  United  States  of  America 
interfered  with  or  blocked  the  expansion  program  of  these  three 
nations — a  program  aimed  at  world  control — they  would  unite  in 
ultimate  action  against  the  United  States. 

The  Nazi  masters  of  Germany  have  made  it  clear  that  they  intend 
not  only  to  dominate  all  life  and  thought  in  their  own  country,  but 
also  to  enslave  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  then  to  use  the  resources  of 
Europe  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  was  only  three  weeks  ago  their  leader  stated  this:  "There  are 
two  worlds  that  stand  opposed  to  each  other."  And  then  in  defiant 
reply  to  his  opponents,  he  said  this:  "Others  are  correct  when  they 
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say:  With  this  world  we  cannot  ever  reconcile  ourselves.  ...  I 
can  beat  any  other  power  in  the  world."  So  said  the  leader  of  the 
Nazis. 

In  other  words,  the  Axis  not  merely  admits  but  proclaims  that  there 
can  be  no  ultimate  peace  between  their  philosophy  of  government  and 
our  philosophy  of  government. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  this  undeniable  threat,  it  can  be  asserted, 
properly  and  categorically,  that  the  United  States  has  no  right  or 
reason  to  encourage  talk  of  peace,  until  the  day  shall  come  when  there 
is  a  clear  intention  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor  nations  to  abandon 
all  thought  of  dominating  or  conquering  the  world. 

At  this  moment,  the  forces  of  the  states  that  are  leagued  against 
all  peoples  who  live  in  freedom,  are  being  held  away  from  our  snores. 
The  Germans  and  the  Italians  are  being  blocked  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  by  the  British,  and  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  thousands 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  able  to  escape  from  subjugated  coun- 
tries. In  Asia,  the  Japanese  are  being  engaged  by  the  Chinese 
nation  in  another  great  defense. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  our  fleet. 

Some  of  our  people  like  to  believe  that  wars  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
are  of  no  concern  to  us.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  most  vital  concern  to 
us  that  European  and  Asiatic  war-makers  should  not  gain  control  of 
the  oceans  which  lead  to  this  hemisphere. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
conceived  by  our  Government  as  a  measure  of  defense  in  the  face 
of  a  threat  against  this  hemisphere  by  an  alliance  in  Continental 
Europe.  Thereafter,  we  stood  on  guard  in  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
British  as  neighbors.  There  was  no  treaty.  There  was  no  "un- 
written agreement." 

And  yet,  there  was  the  feeling,  proven  correct  by  history,  that 
we  as  neighbors'  could  settle  any  disputes  in  peaceful  fashion.  The 
fact  is  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  remained  free  from  aggression  from  Europe  or  from  Asia. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  we  need  to  fear  attack  any- 
where in  the  Americas  while  a  free  Britain  remains  our  most  powerful 
naval  neighbor  in  the  Atlantic?  Does  anyone  seriously  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  could  rest  easy  if  the  Axis  powers  were  our 
neighbors  there? 

If  Great  Britain  goes  down,  the  Axis  powers  will  control  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australasia,  and  the  high  seas — and 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  bring  enormous  military  and  naval 
resources  against  this  hemisphere.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
all  of  us,  in  all  the  Americas,  would  be  living  at  the  point  of  a  gun— 
a  gun  loaded  with  explosive  bullets,  economic  as  well  as  military. 

We  should  enter  upon  a  new  and  terrible  era  in  which  the  whole 
world,  our  hemisphere  included,  would  be  run  by  threats  of  brute 
force.  To  survive  in  such  a  world,  we  would  have  to  convert  our- 
selves permanently  into  a  militaristic  power  on  the  basis  of  war 
economy. 

Some  of  us  like  to  believe  that  even  if  Great  Britain  falls,  we  are  still 
safe,  because  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pacific. 

But  the  width  of  those  oceans  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
clipper  ships.  At  one  point  between  Africa  and  Brazil  the  distance  is 
less  than  from  Washington  to  Denver,  Colorado — five  hours  for  the 
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latest  type  of  bomber.  And  at  the  North  end  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
America  and  Asia  almost  touch  each  other. 

Even  today  we  have  planes  that  could  fly  from  the  British  Isles  to 
New  England  and  back  again  without  refueling.  And  remember  that 
the  range  of  the  modern  bomber  is  ever  being  increased. 

During  the  past  week  many  people  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  have 
told  me  what  they  wanted  me  to  say  tonight.  Almost  all  of  them 
expressed  a  courageous  desire  to  hear  the  plain  truth  about  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  One  telegram,  however,  expressed  the  attitude  of 
the  small  minority  who  want  to  see  no  evil  and  hear  no  evil,  even 
though  they  know  in  their  hearts  that  evil  exists.  That  telegram 
begged  me  not  to  tell  again  of  the  ease  with  which  our  American  cities 
could  be  bombed  by  any  hostile  power  which  had  gained  bases  in  this 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  gist  of  that  telegram  was:  "Please,  Mr. 
President,  don't  frighten  us  by  telling  us  the  facts." 

Frankly  and  definitely  there  is  danger  ahead — danger  against 
which  we  must  prepare.  But  we  well  know  that  we  cannot  escape 
danger,  or  the  fear  of  danger,  by  crawling  into  bed  and  pulling  the 
covers  over  our  heads. 

Some  nations  of  Europe  were  bound  by  solemn  non-intervention 
pacts  with  Germany.  Other  nations  were  assured  by  Germany  that 
they  need  never  fear  invasion.  Non-intervention  pact  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  were  attacked,  overrun  and  thrown  into  the 
modern  form  of  slavery  at  an  hour's  notice,  or  even  without  any 
notice  at  all.  As  an  exiled  leader  of  one  of  these  nations  said  to  me 
the  other  day — "The  notice  was  a  minus  quantity.  It  was  given 
to  my  Government  two  hours  after  German  troops  had  poured  into 
my  country  in  a  hundred  places." 

The  fate  of  these  nations  tells  us  what  it  means  to  live  at  the 
point  of  a  Nazi  gun. 

The  Nazis  have  justified  such  actions  by  various  pious  frauds. 
One  of  these  frauds  is  the  claim  that  they  are  occupying  a  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  "restoring  order."  Another  is  that  they  are 
occupying  or  controlling  a  nation  on  the  excuse  that  they  are  "por- 
tecting  it"  against  the  aggression  of  somebody  else. 

For  example,  Germany  has  said  that  she  was  occupying  Belgium 
to  save  the  Belgians  from  the  British.  Would  she  then  hesitate  to 
say  to  any  South  American  country,  "We  are  occupying  you  to  protect 
you  from  aggression  by  the  United  States"? 

Belgium  today  is  being  used  as  an  invasion  base  against  Britain, 
now  fighting  for  its  life.  Any  South  American  country,  in  Nazi 
hands,  would  always  constitute  a  jumping-off  place  for  German 
attack  on  any  one  of  the  other  Republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

Analyze  for  yourselves  the  future  of  two  other  places  even  nearer 
to  Germany  if  the  Nazis  won.  Could  Ireland  hold  out?  Would 
Irish  freedom  be  permitted  as  an  amazing  pet  exception  in  an  unfree 
world?  Or  the  Islands  of  the  Azores  which  still  fly  the  flag  of  Portugal 
after  five  centuries?  You  and  I  think  of  Hawaii  as  an  outpost  of 
defense  in  the  Pacific.  And  yet,  the  Azores  are  closer  to  our  shores 
in  the  Atlantic  than  Hawaii  is  on  the  other  side. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Axis  powers  would  never  have  any 
desire  to  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  is  the  same  dangerous 
form  of  wishful  thinking  which  has  destroyed  the  powers  of  resistance 
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of  so  many  conquered  peoples.  The  plain  facts  are  that  the  Nazis 
have  proclaimed,  time  and  again,  that  all  other  races  are  their  in- 
feriors and  therefore  subject  to  their  orders.  And  most  important 
of  all.  the  vast  resources  and  wealth  of  this  American  Hemisphere 
constitute  the  most  tempting  loot  in  all  the  round  world. 

Let  us  no  longer  blind  ourselves  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
evil  forces  which  have  crushed  and  undermined  and  corrupted  so 
many  others  are  already  within  our  own  gates.  Your  Government 
knows  much  about  them  and  every  day  is  ferreting  them  out. 

Their  secret  emissaries  are  active  in  our  own  and  in  neighboring 
countries.  They  seek  to  stir  up  suspicion  and  dissension  to  cause 
internal  strife.  They  try  to  turn  capital  against  labor,  and  vice 
versa.  They  try  to  reawaken  long  slumbering  racial  and  religious 
enmities  which  should  have  no  place  in  this  country.  They  are 
active  in  every  group  that  promotes  intolerance.  They  exploit  for 
their  own  ends  our  natural  abhorrence  of  war.  These  trouble- 
breeders  have  but  one  purpose.  It  is  to  divide  our  people  into  hostile 
groups  and  to  destroy  our  unity  and  shatter  our  will  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

There  are  also  American  citizens,  many  of  them  in  high  places, 
who.  unwittingly  in  most  cases,  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  work  of 
these  agents.  I  do  not  charge  these  American  citizens  with  being 
foreign  agents.  But  I  do  charge  them  with  doing  exactly  the  kind 
of  work  that  the  dictators  want  done  in  the  United  States. 

These  people  not  only  believe  that  we  can  save  our  own  skins  by 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fate  of  other  nations.  Some  of  them  go 
much  further  than  that.  They  say  that  we  can  and  should  become 
the  friends  and  even  the  partners  of  the  Axis  powers.  Some  of  them 
even  suggest  that  we  should  imitate  the  methods  of  the  dictatorships. 
Americans  never  can  and  never  will  do  that. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  proven  beyond  doubt 
that  no  nation  can  appease  the  Nazis.  No  man  can  tame  a  tiger  into 
a  kitten  by  stroking  it.  There  can  be  no  appeasement  with  ruth- 
lessness.  There  can  be  no  reasoning  with  an  incendiary  bomb.  We 
know  now  that  a  nation  can  have  peace  with  the  Nazis  only  at  the 
price  of  total  surrender. 

Even  the  people  of  Italy  have  been  forced  to  become  accomplices 
of  the  Nazis;  but  at  this  moment  they  do  not  know  how  soon  they  will 
be  embraced  to  death  by  their  allies. 

The  American  appeasers  ignore  the  warning  to  be  found  in  the  fate 
of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Norway,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands. Denmark,  and  France.  They  tell  you  that  the  Axis  powers  are 
going  to  win  anyway;  that  all  this  bloodshed  in  the  world  could  be 
saved ;  that  the  United  States  might  just  as  well  throw  its  influence  into 
the  scale  of  a  dictated  peace,  and  get  the  best  out  of  it  that  we  can. 

They  call  it  a  ''negotiated  peace."  Nonsense!  Is  it  a  negotiated 
peace  if  a  gang  of  outlaws  surrounds  your  community  and  on  threat 
of  extermination  makes  you  pay  tribute  to  save  your  own  skins? 

Such*  a  dictated  peace  would  be  no  peace  at  all.  It  would  be  only 
another  armistice,  leading  to  the  most  gigantic  armament  race  and 
the  most  devastating  trade  wars  in  all  history.  And  in  these  contests 
the  Americas  would  offer  the  only  real  resistance  to  the  Axis  powers. 

With  all  their  vaunted  efficiency,  with  all  their  parade  of  pious 
purpose  in  tins  war,  there  are  still  in  their  background  the  concentra- 
tion camp  and  the  servants  of  God  in  chains. 
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The  history  of  recent  years  proves  that  shootings  and  chains  and 
concentration  camps  are  not  simply  the  transient  tools  but  the  very 
altars  of  modern  dictatorships.  They  may  talk  of  a  "new  order'' 
in  the  world,  but  what  they  have  in  mind  is  only  a  revival  of  the  oldest 
and  the  worst  tyranny.  In  that  there  is  no  liberty,  no  religion,  no 
hope. 

The  proposed  "new  order"  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe  or  a  United  States  of  Asia.  It  is  not  a  Government  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  not  a  union  of  ordinary,  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  to  protect  themselves  and  their  freedom 
and  their  dignity  from  oppression.  It  is  an  unholy  alliance  of  power 
and  pelf  to  dominate  and  enslave  the  human  race. 

The  British  people  and  their  allies  today  are  conducting  an  active 
war  against  this  unholy  alliance.  Our  own  future  security  is  greatly 
dependent  on  the  outcome  of  that  fight.  Our  ability  to  "keep  out  of 
war"  is  going  to  be  affected  by  that  outcome. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  today  and  tomorrow,  I  make  the  direct  state- 
ment to  the  American  people  that  there  is  far  less  chance  of  the  United 
States  getting  into  war,  if  we  do  all  we  can  now  to  support  the  nations 
defending  themselves  against  attack  by  the  Axis  than  if  we  acquiesce 
in  their  defeat,  submit  tamely  to  an  Axis  victory,  and  wait  our  turn 
to  be  the  object  of  attack  in  another  war  later  on. 

If  we  are  to  be  completely  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  risk  in  any  course  we  may  take.  But  I  deeply  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  people  agree  that  the  course  that  I 
advocate  involves  the  least  risk  now  and  the  greatest  hope  for  world 
peace  in  the  future. 

The  people  of  Europe  who  are  defending  themselves  do  not  ask  us 
to  do  their  fighting.  They  ask  us  for  the  implements  of  war,  the 
planes,  the  tanks,  the  guns,  the  freighters  which  will  enable  them  to 
fight  for  their  liberty  and  for  our  security.  Emphatically  we  must 
get  these  weapons  to  them  in  sufficient  volume  and  quickly  enough, 
so  that  we  and  our  children  will  be  saved  the  agony  and  suffering  of 
war  which  others  have  had  to  endure. 

Let  not  the  defeatists  tell  us  that  it  is  too  late.  It  will  never  be 
earlier.    Tomorrow  will  be  later  than  today. 

Certain  facts  are  self-evident. 

In  a  military  sense  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire  are  today 
the  spearhead  of  resistance  to  world  conquest.  They  are  putting  up 
a  fight  which  will  live  forever  in  the  story  of  human  gallantry. 

There  is  no  demand  for  sending  an  American  Expeditionary  Force 
outside  our  own  borders.  There  is  no  intention  by  any  member  of 
your  Government  to  send  such  a  force.  You  can,  therefore,  nail  any 
talk  about  sending  armies  to  Europe  as  deliberate  untruth. 

Our  national  policy  is  not  directed  toward  war.  Its  sole  purpose 
is  to  keep  war  away  from  our  country  and  our  people. 

Democracy's  fight  against  world  conquest  is  being  greatly  aided, 
and  must  be  more  greatly  aided,  by  the  rearmament  of  the  United 
States  and  by  sending  every  ounce  and  every  ton  of  munitions  and 
supplies  that  we  can  possibly  spare  to  help  the  defenders  who  are  in 
the  front  lines.  It  is  no  more  unneutral  for  us  to  do  that  than  it  is 
for  Sweden,  Russia  and  other  nations  near  Germany,  to  send  steel  and 
ore  and  oil  .and  other  war  materials  into  Germany  every  day  in  the 
week. 
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We  are  planning  our  own  defense  with  the  utmost  urgency;  and  in 
its  vast  scale  we  must  integrate  the  war  needs  of  Britain  and  the  other 
free  nations  which  are  resisting  aggression. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  of  controversial  personal  opin- 
ion. It  is  a  matter  of  realistic,  practical  military  policy,  based  on  the 
advice  of  our  military  experts  who  are  in  close  touch  with  existing 
warfare.  These  military  and  naval  experts  and  the  members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  have  a  single-minded  purpose — the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

This  nation  is  making  a  great  effort  to  produce  everything  that  is 
necessary  in  this  emergency — and  with  all  possible  speed.  This  great 
effort  requires  great  sacrifice. 

I  would  ask  no  one  to  defend  a  democracy  which  in  turn  would  not 
defend  everyone  in  the  nation  against  want  and  privation.  The 
strength  of  this  nation  shall  not  be  diluted  by  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  protect  the  economic  well-being  of  its  citizen. 

If  our  capacity  to  produce  is  limited  by  machines,  it  must  ever  be 
remembered  that  these  machines  are  operated  by  the  skill  and  the 
stamina  of  the  workers.  As  the  Government  is  determined  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  workers,  so  the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
men  who  man  the  machines  will  discharge  their  full  responsibilities  to 
the  urgent  needs  of  defense. 

The  worker  possesses  the  same  human  dignity  and  is  entitled  to  the 
same  security  of  position  as  the  engineer  or  the  manager  or  the  owner. 
For  the  workers  provide  the  human  power  that  turns  out  the  destroy- 
ers, the  airplanes  and  the  tanks. 

The  nation  expects  our  defense  industries  to  continue  operation 
without  interruption  by  strikes  or  lock-outs.  It  expects  and  insists 
that  management  and  workers  will  reconcile  their  differences  by 
voluntary  or  legal  means,  to  continue  to  produce  the  supplies  that  are 
so  sorely  needed. 

And  on  the  economic  side  of  our  great  defense  program,  we  are,  as 
you  know,  bending  every  effort  to  maintain  stability  of  prices  and  with 
that  the  stability  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Nine  days  ago  I  announced  the  setting  up  of  a  more  effective  organ- 
ization to  direct  our  gigantic  efforts  to  increase  the  production  of 
munitions.  The  appropriation  of  vast  sums  of  money  and  a  well 
coordinated  executive  direction  of  our  defense  efforts  are  not  in  them- 
selves enough.  Guns,  planes,  ships  and  many  other  things  have  to 
be  built  in  the  factories  and  arsenals  of  America.  They  have  to  be 
produced  by  workers  and  managers  and  engineers  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chines which  in  turn  have  to  be  built  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  throughout  the  land. 

In  this  great  work  there  has  been  splendid  cooperation  between  the 
Government  and  industry  and  labor;  and  I  am  very  thankful. 

American  industrial  genius,  unmatched  throughout  the  world  in  the 
solution  of  production  problems,  has  been  called  upon  to  bring  its 
resources  and  its  talents  into  action.  Manufacturers  of  watches, 
farm  implements,  linotypes,  cash  registers,  automobiles,  sewing  ma- 
chines, lawn  mowers  and  locomotives  are  now  making  fuses,  bomb 
packing  crates,  telescope  mounts,  shells,  pistols  and  tanks. 

But  all  our  present  efforts  are  not  enough.  We  must  have  more 
ships,  more  guns,  more  planes — more  of  everything.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  if  we  discard  the  notion  of  ' 'business  as  usual." 
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This  job  cannot  be  clone  merely  by  superimposing  on  the  existing 
productive  facilities  the  added  requirements  of  the  nation  for  defense. 

Our  defense  efforts  must  not  be  blocked  by  those  who  fear  the 
future  consequences  of  surplus  plant  capacity.  The  possible  conse- 
quences of  failure  of  our  defense  efforts  now  are  much  more  to  be 
feared. 

After  the  present  needs  of  our  defenses  are  past,  a  proper  handling 
of  the  country's  peace-time  needs  will  require  all  the  new  productive 
ca  parity — if  not  more. 

No  pessimistic  policy  about  the  future  of  America  shall  delay 
the  immediate  expansion  of  those  industries  essential  to  defense. 
We  need  them. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  nation  to  build 
now  with  all  possible  speed  every  machine,  every  arsenal,  every 
factory  that  we  need  to  manufacture  our  defense  material.  We  have 
the  men — the  skill — the  wealth — and  above  all,  the  will. 

I  am  confident  that  if  and  when  production  of  consumer  or  luxury 
goods  in  certain  industries  requires  the  use  of  machines  and  raw 
materials  that  are  essential  for  defense  purposes,  then  such  production 
must  yield,  and  will  gladly  yield,  to  our  primary  and  compelling 
purpose. 

I  appeal  to  the  owners  of  plants — to  the  managers — to  the  workers — 
to  our  own  Government  employees— to  put  every  ounce  of  effort  into 
producing  these  munitions  swiftly  and  without  stint.  With  this 
appeal  I  give  you  the  pledge  that  all  of  us  who  are  officers  of  your 
Government  will  devote  ourselves  to  the  same  whole-hearted  extent 
to  the  great  task  that  lies  ahead. 

As  planes  and  ships  and  guns  and  shells  are  produced,  your  Govern- 
ment, with  its  defense  experts,  can  then  determine  how  best  to  use 
them  to  defend  this  hemisphere.  The  decision  as  to  how  much  shall 
be  sent  abroad  and  how  much  shall  remain  at  home  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  our  over-all  military  necessities. 

We  must  be  the  great  arsenal  of  democracy.  For  us  this  is  an 
emergency  as  serious  as  war  itself.  We  must  apply  ourselves  to  our 
task  with  the  same  resolution,  the  same*  sense  of  urgency,  the  same 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice  as  we  would  show  were  we  at  war. 

We  have  furnished  the  British  great  material  support  and  we  will 
furnish  far  more  in  the  future. 

There  will  be  no  "  bottlenecks"  in  our  determination  to  aid  Great 
Britain.  No  dictator,  no  combination  of  dictators,  will  weaken  that 
determination  by  threats  of  how  they  will  construe  that  determination. 

The  British  have  received  invaluable  military  support  from  the 
heroic  Greek  army,  and  from  the  forces  of  all  the  governments  in 
exile.  Their  strength  is  growing.  It  is  the  strength  of  men  and 
women  who  value  their  freedom  more  highly  than  they  value  their 
lives. 

I  believe  that  the  Axis  powers  are  not  going  to  win  this  war.  I  base 
that  belief  on  the  latest  and  best  information. 

We  have  no  excuse  for  defeatism.  We  have  every  good  reason  for 
hope — hope  for  peace,  hope  for  the  defense  of  our  civilization  and  for 
the  building  of  a  better  civilization  in  the  future. 

I  have  the  profound  conviction  that  the  American  people  are  now 
determined  to  put  forth  a  mightier  effort  than  they  have  ever  yet 
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made  to  increase  our  production  of  all  the  implements  of  defense,  to 
meet  the  threat  to  our  democratic  faith. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I  call  for  that  national  effort.  I 
call  for  it  in  the  name  of  this  nation  which  we  love  and  honor  and 
which  we  are  privileged  and  proud  to  serve.  I  call  upon  our  people 
with  absolute  confidence  that  our  common  cause  will  greatly  succeed. 


See  footnote  to  Paper  XVII  of  this  series  for  additional  citations  to  aid  for  the 
democracies  and  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  This  address  is  also  known  as  the  "Arsenal 
of  Democracy"  Speech. 
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"When  the  dictators,  if  the  dictators,  are  ready  to 
make  war  upon  us,  they  will  not  wait  for  an  act  of 
war  on  our  part." 

Annual  message  to  the  Congress,  the  Capitol,  Washington, 

D.  C,  January  6,  1941 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress: 

I  address  you,  the  Members  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  at  a 
moment  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  I  use  the  word 
"unprecedented,"  because  at  no  previous  time  has  American  security 
been  as  seriously  threatened  from  without  as  it  is  today. 

Since  the  permanent  formation  of  our  Government  under  the 
Constitution,  in  1789,  most  of  the  periods  of  crisis  in  our  history  have 
related  to  our  domestic  affairs.  Fortunately,  only  one  of  these — the 
four-year  War  Between  the  States — ever  threatened  our  national 
unity.  Today,  thank  God,  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  Americans, 
in  forty-eight  States,  have  forgotten  points  of  the  compass  in  our 
national  unity. 

It  is  true  that  prior  to  1914  the  United  States  often  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  events  in  other  Continents.  We  had  even  engaged  in  two 
wars  with  European  nations  and  in  a  number  of  undeclared  wars  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Pacific  for  the 
maintenance  of  American  rights  and  for  the  principles  of  peaceful 
commerce.  But  in  no  case  had  a  serious  threat  been  raised  against 
our  national  safety  or  our  continued  independence. 

What  I  seek  to  convey  is  the  historic  truth  that  the  United  States  as 
a  nation  has  at  all  times  maintained  clear,  definite  opposition,  to  any 
attempt  to  lock  us  in  behind  an  ancient  Chinese  wall  while  the  proces- 
sion of  civilization  w^ent  past.  Today,  thinking  of  our  children  and  of 
their  children,  we  oppose  enforced  isolation  for  ourselves  or  for  any 
other  part  of  the  Americas. 

That  determination  of  ours,  extending  over  all  these  years,  was 
proved,  for  example,  during  the  quarter  century  of  wars  following  the 
French  Revolution. 

While  the  Napoleonic  struggles  did^  threaten  interests  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  French  foothold  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Louisiana,  and  while  we  engaged  in  the  War  of  1812  to  vindicate  our 
right  to  peaceful  trade,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  neither  France 
nor  Great  Britain,  nor  any  other  nation,  was  aiming  at  domination  of 
the  whole  world. 

In  like  fashion  from  1815  to  1914 — ninety-nine  years — no  single 
war  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  constituted  a  real  threat  against  our  future 
or  against  the  future  of  any  other  American  nation. 

Except  in  the  Maximilian  interlude  in  Mexico,  no  foreign  power 
sought  to  establish  itself  in  this  Hemisphere;  and  the  strength  of  the 
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British  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  has  been  a  friendly  strength.  It  is  still  a 
friendly  strength. 

Even  when  the  World  War  broke  out  in  1914,  it  seemed  to  contain 
only  small  threat  of  danger  to  our  own  American  future.  But,  as 
time  went  on,  the  American  people  began  to  visualize  what  the  down- 
fall of  democratic  nations  might  mean  to  our  own  democracy. 

We  need  not  overemphasize  imperfections  in  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
We  need  not  harp  on  failure  of  the  democracies  to  deal  with  problems 
of  world  reconstruction.  -  We  should  remember  that  the  Peace  of 
1919  was  far  less  unjust  than  the  kind  of  Opacification"  which  began 
even  before  Munich,  and  which  is  being  carried  on  under  the  new  order 
of  tyranny  that  seeks  to  spread  over  every  continent  today.  The 
American  people  have  unalterably  set  their  faces  against  that  tyranny. 

Every  realist  knows  that  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  at  this 
moment  being  directly  assailed  in  every  part  of  the  world — assailed 
either  by  arms,  or  by  secret  spreading  of  poisonous  propaganda  by 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  unity  and  promote  discord  in  nations  that 
are  still  at  peace. 

During  sixteen  long  months  this  assault  has  blotted  out  the  whole 
pattern  of  democratic  life  in  an  appalling  number  of  independent 
nations,  great  and  small.  The  assailants  are  still  on  the  march, 
threatening  other  nations,  great  and  small. 

Therefore,  as  your  President,  performing  my  constitutional  duty 
to  "give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,"  I 
find  it,  unhappily,  necessary  to  report  that  the  future  and  the  safety 
of  our  country  and  of  our  democracy  are  overwhelmingly  involved 
in  events  far  beyond  our  borders. 

Armed  defense  of  democratic  existence  is  now  being  gallantly  waged 
in  four  continents.  If  that  defense  fails,  all  the  population  and  all  the 
resources  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australasia  will  be  dominated 
by  the  conquerors.  Let  us  remember  that  the  total  of  those  popula- 
tions and  their  resources  in  those  four  continents  greatly  exceeds  the 
sum  total  of  the  population  and  the  resources  of  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere — many  times  over. 

In  times  like  these  it  is  immature — and  incidentally,  untrue — for 
anybody  to  brag  that  an  unprepared  America,  single-handed,  and  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  its  back,  can  hold  off  the  whole  world. 

No  realistic  American  can  expect*  from  a  dictator's  peace  interna- 
tional generosity,  or  return  of  true  independence,  or  world  disarma- 
ment, or  freedom  of  expression,  or  freedom  of  religion — or  even  good 
business. 

Such  a  peace  would  bring  no  security  for  us  or  for  our  neighbors. 
"Those,  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty  to  purchase  a  little  tem- 
porary safety,  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

As  a  nation,  we  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are  softhearted; 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  soft-headed. 

We  must  always  be  wary  of  those  who  with  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal  preach  the  "ism"  of  appeasement. 

We  must  especially  beware  of  that  small  group  of  selfish  men  who 
would  clip  the  wings  of  the  American  eagle  in  order  to  feather  their 
own  nests. 

I  have  recently  pointed  out  how  quickly  the  tempo  of  modern  war- 
fare could  bring  into  our  very  midst  the  physical  attack  which  we 
must  eventually  expect  if  the  dictator  nations  win  this  war. 
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There  is  much  loose  talk  of  our  immunity  from  immediate  and 
direct  invasion  from  across  the  seas.  Obviously,  as  long  as  the  British 
Navy  retains  its  power,  no  such  danger  exists.  Even  if  there  were  no 
British  Navy,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  enemy  would  be  stupid 
enough  to  attack  us  by  landing  troops  in  the  United  States  from  across 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  until  it  had  acquired  strategic  bases  from 
which  to  operate. 

But  we  learn  much  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  years  in  Europe — 
particularly  the  lesson  of  Norway,  whose  essential  seaports  were  cap- 
tured by  treachery  and  surprise  built  up  over  a  series  of  years. 

The  first  phase  of  the  invasion  of  this  Hemisphere  would  not  be  the 
landing  of  regular  troops.  The  necessary  strategic  points  would  be 
occupied  by  secret  agents  and  their  dupes — and  great  numbers  of 
them  are  already  here,  and  in  Latin  America. 

As  long  as  the  aggressor  nations  maintain  the  offensive,  they — not  we 
— will  choose  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  method  of  their  attack. 

That  is  why  the  future  of  all  the  American  Republics  is  today  in 
serious  danger. 

That  is  why  this  Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  is  unique  in  our 
history. 

That  is  why  every  member  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  every  member  of  the  Congress  faces  great  responsibility  and 
great  accountability. 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  that  our  actions  and  our  policy  should 
be  devoted  primarily — almost  exclusively — to  meeting  this  foreign 
peril.  For  all  our  domestic  problems  are  now  a  part  of  the  great 
emergency. 

Just  as  our  national  policy  in  internal  affairs  has  been  based  upon 
a  decent  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  all  our  fellow  men 
within  our  gates,  so  our  national  policy  in  foreign  affairs  has  been 
based  on  a  decent  respect  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small.  And  the  justice  of  morality  must  and  will  win  in 
the  end. 

Our  national  policy  is  this: 

First,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without 
regard  to  partisanship,  we.  are  committed  to  all-inclusive  national 
defense. 

Second,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without 
regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  full  support  of  all  those 
resolute  peoples,  everywhere,  who  are  resisting  aggression  and  are 
thereby  keeping  war  away  from  our  Hemisphere.  By  this  support, 
we  express  our  determination  that  the  democratic  cause  shall  prevail; 
and  we  strengthen  the  defense  and  the  security  of  our  own  nation. 

Third,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without 
regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
principles  of  morality  and  considerations  for  our  own  security  will 
never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  dictated  by  aggressors  and 
sponsored  by  appeasers.  We  know  that  enduring  peace  cannot  be 
bought  at  the  cost  of  other  people's  freedom. 

In  the  recent  national  election  there  was  no  substantial  difference 
between  the  two  great  p  irties  in  respect  to  that  national  policy. 
No  issue  was  fought  out  on  this  line  before  the  American  electorate. 
Today  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  American  citizens  everywhere 
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are  demanding  and  supporting  speedy  and  complete  action  in  recogni- 
tion of  obvious  danger. 

Therefore,  the  immediate  need  is  a  swift  and  driving  increase  in 
our  armament  production. 

Leaders  of  industry  and  labor  have  responded  to  our  summons. 
Goals  of  speed  have  been  set.  In  some  cases  these  goals  are  being 
reached  ahead  of  time;  in  some  cases  we  are  on  schedule;  in  other 
cases  there  are  slight  but  not  serious  delays;  and  in  some  cases — 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  very  important  cases — we  are  all  concerned  by 
the  slowness  of  the  accomplishment  of  our  plans. 

The  Army  and  Navy,  however,  have  maple  substantial  progress 
during  the  past  year.  Actual  experience  is  improving  and  speeding 
up  our  methods  of  production  with  every  passing  day.  And  today's 
best  is  not  good  enough  for  tomorrow. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  thus  far  made.  The  men  in 
charge  of  the  program  represent  the  best  in  training,  in  ability,  and 
in  patriotism.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  thus  far 
made.    None  of  us  will  be  satisfied  until  the  job  is  done. 

No  matter  whether  the  original  goal  was  set  too  high  or  too  low, 
our  objective  is  quicker  and  better  results. 

To  give  you  two  illustrations: 

We  are  behind  schedule  in  turning  out  finished  airplanes;  we  are 
working  day  and  night  to  solve  the  innumerable  problems  and  to 
catch  up. 

We  are  ahead  of  schedule  in  building  warships  but  we  are  working 
to  get  even  further  ahead  of  that  schedule. 

To  change  a  whole  nation  from  a  basis  of  peacetime  production  of 
implements  of  peace  to  a  basis  of  wartime  production  of  implements 
of  war  is  no  small  task.  And  the  greatest  difficulty  comes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  when  new  tools,  new  plant  facilities,  new 
assembly  lines,  and  new  ship  ways  must  first  be  constructed  before  the 
actual  materiel  begins  to  flow  steadily  and  speedily  from  them. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  must  rightly  keep  itself  informed  at  all 
times  of  the  progress  of  the  program.  However,  there  is  certain  infor- 
mation, as  the  Congress  itself  will  readily  recognize,  which,  in  the 
interests  of  our  own  security  and  those  of  the  nations  that  we  are 
supporting,  must  of  needs  be  kept  in  confidence. 

New  circumstances  are  constantly  begetting  new  needs  for  our 
safety.  I  shall  ask  this  Congress  for  greatly  increased  new  appro- 
priations and  authorizations  to  carry  on  what  we  have  begun. 

I  also  ask  this  Congress  for  authority  and  for  funds  sufficient  to 
manufacture  additional  munitions  and  war  supplies  of  many  kinds, 
to  be  turned  over  to  those  nations  which  are  now  in  actual  war  with 
aggressor  nations. 

Our  most  useful  and  immediate  role  is  to  act  as  an  aresenal  for  them 
as  well  as  for  ourselves.  They  do  not  need  man  power,  but  they  do 
need  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  weapons  of  defense. 

The  time  is  near  when  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  them  all  in 
ready  cash.  We  cannot,  and  we  will  not,  tell  them  that  they  must 
surrender,  merely  because  of  present  inability  to  pay  for  the  weapons 
which  we  know  they  must  have. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  we  make  them  a  loan  of  dollars  with  which 
to  pay  for  these  weapons — a  loan  to  be  repaid  in  dollars. 
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I  recommend  that  we  make  it  possible  for  those  nations  to  continue 
to  obtain  war  materials  in  the  United  States,  fitting  their  orders  into 
our  own  program.  Nearly  all  their  materiel  would,  if  the  time  ever 
came,  be  useful  for  our  own  defense. 

Taking  counsel  of  expert  military  and  naval  authorities,  considering 
what  is  best  for  our  own  security,  we  are  free  to  decide  how  much 
should  be  kept  here  and  how  much  should  be  sent  abroad  to  our 
friends  who  by  their  determined  and  heroic  resistance  are  giving  us 
time  in  which  to  make  ready  our  own  defense. 

For  what  we  send  abroad,  we  shall  be  repaid  within  a  reasonable 
time  following  the  close  of  hostilities,  in  similar  materials,  or,  at  our 
option,  in  other  goods  of  many  kinds,  which  they  can  produce  and 
which  we  need. 

Let  us  say  to  the  democracies:  "We  Americans  are  vitally  concerned 
in  your  defense  of  freedom.  We  are  putting  forth  our  energies,  our 
resources  and  our  organizing  powers  to  give  you  the  strength  to 
regain  and  maintain  a  free  world.  We  shall  send  you,  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  ships,  planes,  tanks,  guns.  This  is  our  purpose 
and  our  pledge." 

In  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  we  will  not  be  intimidated  by  the 
threats  of  dictators  that  they  will  regard  as  a  breach  of  international 
law  or  as  an  act  of  war  our  aid  to  the  democracies  which  dare  to  resist 
their  aggression.  Such  aid  is  not  an  act  of  war,  even  if  a  dictator 
should  unilaterally  proclaim  it  so  to  be. 

When  the  dictators,  if  the  dictators,  are  ready  to  make  war  upon 
us,  they  will  not  wait  for  an  act  of  war  on  our  part.  They  did  not 
wait  for  Norway  or  Belgium  or  the  Netherlands  to  commit  an  act  of 
war. 

Their  only  interest  is  in  a  new  one-way  international  law,  which 
lacks  mutuality  in  its  observance,  and,  therefore,  becomes  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression. 

The  happiness  of  future  generations  of  Americans  may  well  depend 
upon  how  effective  and  how  immediate  we  can  make  our  aid  felt.  No 
one  can  tell  the  exact  character  of  the  emergency  situations  that  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  meet.  The  Nation's  hands  must  not  be  tied 
when  the  Nation's  life  is  in  danger. 

We  must  all  prepare  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  the  emergency — 
almost  as  serious  as  war  itself — demands.  Whatever  stands  in  the 
way  of  speed  and  efficiency  in  defense  preparations  must  give  way  to 
the  national  need. 

A  free  nation  has  the  right  to  expect  full  cooperation  from  all  groups. 
A  free  nation  has  the  right  to  look  to  the  leaders  of  business,  of  labor, 
and  of  agriculture  to  take  the  lead  in  stimulating  effort,  not  among 
other  groups  but  within  their  own  groups. 

The  best  wav  of  dealing  with  the  few  slackers  or  trouble  makers  in 
our  midst  is,  first,  to  shame  them  by  patriotic  example,  and,  if  that 
fails,  to  use  the  sovereignty  of  Government  to  save  Government. 

As  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  they  do  not  fight  by  armaments 
alone.  Those  who  man  our  defenses,  and  those  behind  them  who 
build  our  defenses,  must  have  the  stamina  and  the  courage  which  come 
from  unshakable  belief  in  the  manner  of  life  which  they  are  defending. 
The  mighty  action  that  we  are  calling  for  cannot  be  based  on  a  dis- 
regard of  all  things  worth  fighting  for. 
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The  Nation  takes  great  satisfaction  and  much  strength  from  the 
things  which  have  been  done  to  make  its  people  conscious  of  their 
individual  stake  in  the  preservation  of  democratic  life  in  America. 
Those  things  have  toughened  the  fibre  of  our  people,  have  renewed 
their  faith  and  strengthened  their  devotion  to  the  institutions  we 
make  ready  to  protect. 

Certainly  this  is  no  time  for  any  of  us  to  stop  thinking  about  the 
social  and  economic  problems  which  are  the  root  cause  of  the  social 
revolution  which  is  today  a  supreme  factor  in  the  world. 

For  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  foundations  of  a  healthy 
and  strong  democracy.  The  basic  things  expected  by  our  people  of 
their  political  and  economic  systems  are  simple.    They  are: 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and  for  others. 

Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 

Security  for  those  who  need  it. 

The  ending  of  special  privilege  for  the  few. 

The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  for  all. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  progress  in  a  wider  and 
constantly  rising  standard  of  living. 

These  are  the  simple,  basic  things  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  turmoil  and  unbelievable  complexity  of  our  modern  world.  The 
inner  and  abiding  strength  of  our  economic  and  political  systems  is 
dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  they  fulfill  these  expectations. 

Many  subjects  connected  with  our  social  economy  call  for  immediate 
improvement. 

As  examples: 

We  should  bring  more  citizens  under  the  coverage  of  old-age 
pensions  and  unemployment  insurance. 

We  should  widen  the  opportunities  for  adequate  medical  care. 

We  should  plan  a  better  system  by  which  persons  deserving  or 
needing  gainful  employment  may  obtain  it. 

I  have  called  for  personal  sacrifice.  I  am  assured  of  the  willingness, 
of  almost  all  Americans  to  respond  to  that  call. 

A  part  of  the  sacrifice  means  the  payment  of  more  money  in  taxes. 
In  my  Budget  Message  I  shall  recommend  that  a  greater  portion  of 
this  great  defense  program  be  paid  for  from  taxation  than  we  are  paying 
today.  No  person  should  try,  or  be  allowed,  to  get  rich  out  of  this 
program;  and  the  principle  of  tax  payments  in  accordance  with  ability 
to  pay  should  be  constantly  before  our  eyes  to  guide  our  legislation. 

If  the  Congress  maintains  these  principles,  the  voters,  putting 
patriotism  ahead  of  pocketbooks,  will  give  you  their  applause. 

In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make  secure,  we  look  forward 
to  a  world  founded  upon  four  essential  human  freedoms. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expression — everywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way — everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  third  is  freedom  from  want — which,  translated  into  world 
terms,  means  economic  understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  inhabitants — everywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear — which,  translated  into  world 
terms,  means  a  world-wide  reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  position  to 
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commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression  against  any  neighbor  any- 
where in  the  world. 

That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millennium.  It  is  a  definite  basis  for 
a  kind  of  world  attainable  in  our  own  time  and  generation.  Thai 
kind  of  world  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  so-called  new  order  of 
tyranny  which  the  dictators  seek  to  create  with  the  crash  of  a  bomb. 

To  that  new  order  we  oppose  the  greater  conception — the  moral 
order.  A  good  society  is  able  to  face  schemes  of  world  domination 
and  foreign  revolutions  alike  without  fear. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  American  history,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  change — in  a  perpetual  peaceful  revolution — a  revolution  which 
goes  on  steadily,  quietly  adjusting  itself  to  changing  conditions — 
without  the  concentration  camp  or  the  quick-lime  in  the  ditch.  The 
world  order  which  we  seek  is  the  cooperation  of  free  countries,  work- 
ing together  in  a  friendly,  civilized  society. 

This  nation  has  placed  its  destiny  in  the  hands  and  heads  and  hearts 
of  its  millions  of  free  men  and  women;  and  its  faith  in  freedom  under 
the  guidance  of  God.  Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of  hum  an 
rights  everywhere.  Our  support  goes  to  those  who  struggle  to  gain 
those  rights  or  keep  them.    Our  strength  is  our  unity  of  purpose. 

To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no  end  save  victory. 


See  footnote  to  Paper  XVII  of  this  series  for  additional  citations  to  aid  for  the 
democracies  and  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  This  address  is  also  known  as  the  ''Four 
Freedoms"  Speech. 
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"We  do  not  retreat.  We  are  not  content  to  stand  still. 
As  Americans,  we  go  forward,  in  the  service  of  our 
country,  by  the  will  of  God." 

Third  inaugural  address,   the   Capitol,  January  20,  1941 

On  each  national  day  of  inauguration  since  1789,  the  people  have 
renewed  their  sense  of  dedication  to  the  United  States. 

In  Washington's  day  the  task  of  the  people  was  to  create  and  weld 
together  a  nation. 

In  Lincoln's  day  the  task  of  the  people  was  to  preserve  that  Nation 
from  disruption  from  within. 

In  this  day  the  task  of  the  people  is  to  save  that  Nation  and  its 
institutions  from  disruption  from  without. 

To  us  there  has  come  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  swift  happenings,  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  take  stock — to  recall  what  our  place  in  his- 
tory has  been,  and  to  rediscover  what  we  are  and  what  we  may  be. 
If  we  do  not,  we  risk  the  real  peril  of  inaction. 

Lives  of  nations  are  determined  not  by  the  count  of  years,  but  by 
the  lifetime  of  the  human  spirit.  The  life  of  a  man  is  three-score 
years  and  ten:  A  little  more,  a  little  less.  The  life  of  a  nation  is  the 
fullness  of  the  measure  of  its  will  to  live. 

There  are  men  who  doubt  this.  There  are  men  who  believe  that 
democracy,  as  a  form  of  Government  and  a  frame  of  life,  is  limited 
or  measured  by  a  kind  of  mystical  and  artificial  fate — that,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  tyranny  and  slavery  have  become  the  surging 
wave  of  the  future — and  that  freedom  is  an  ebbing  tide. 

But  we  Americans  know  that  this  is  not  true. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  the  life  of  this  Republic  seemed  frozen  by  a 
fatalistic  terror,  we  proved  that  this  is  not  true.  We  were  in  the 
midst  of  shock — but  we  acted.    We  acted  quickly,  boldly,  decisively. 

These  later  years  have  been  living  years — fruitful  years  for  the 
people  of  this  democracy.  For  they  have  brought  to  us  greater  secu- 
rity and,  I  hope,  a  better  understanding  that  life's  ideals  are  to  be 
measured  in  other  than  material  things. 

Most  vital  to  our  present  and  our  future  is  this  experience  of  a 
democracy  which  successfully  survived  crisis  at  home;  put  away 
many  evil  things;  built  new  structures  on  enduring  lines;  and,  through 
it  all,  maintained  the  fact  of  its  democracy. 

For  action  has  been  taken  within  the  three-way  framework  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  coordinate  branches  of  the 
Government  continue  freely  to  function.  The  Bill  of  Rights  remains 
inviolate.  The  freedom  of  elections  is  wholly  maintained.  Prophets 
of  the  downfall  of  American  democracy  have  seen  their  dire  predictions 
come  to  nought. 
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Democracy  is  not  dying. 

We  know  it  because  we  have  Been  it  revive — and  grow. 

We  know  it  cannot  die — because  it  is  built  on  the  unhampered  initi- 
ative of  individual  men  and  women  joined  together  in  a  common 
enterprise — an  enterprise  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  the  free 
expression  of  a  free  majority. 

We  know  it  because  democracy  alone,  of  all  forms  of  government, 
enlists  the  full  force  of  men's  enlightened  will. 

We  know  it  because  democracy  alone  has  constructed  an  unlimited 
civilization  capable  of  infinite  progress  in  the  improvement  of  human 
life. 

We  know  it  because,  if  we  look  below  the  surface,  we  sense  it  still 
spreading  on  every  continent — for  it  is  the  most  humane,  the  most 
advanced,  and  in  the  end  the  most  unconquerable  of  all  forms  of  human 
society. 

A  nation,  like  a  person,  has  a  body — a  body  that  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed,  invigorated  and  rested,  in  a  manner  that  measures 
up  to  the  objectives  of  our  time. 

A  nation,  like  a  person,  has  a  mind — a  mind  that  must  be  kept  in- 
formed and  alert,  that  must  know  itself,  that  understands  the  hopes 
and  the  needs  of  its  neighbors — all  the  other  nations  that  live  within 
the  narrowing  circle  of  the  world. 

And  a  nation,  like  a  person,  has  something  deeper,  something  more 
permanent,  something  larger  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  It  is  that 
something  which  matters  most  to  its  future — which  calls  forth  the 
most  sacred  guarding  of  its  present. 

It  is  a  thing  for  which  we  find  it  difficult — even  impossible — to  hit 
upon  a  single,  simple  word. 

And  yet  we  all  understand  what  it  is — the  spirit — the  faith  of 
America.  It  is  the  product  of  centuries.  It  was  born  in  the  multi- 
tudes of  those  who  came  from  many  lands — some  of  high  degree,  but 
mostly  plain  people,  who  sought  here,  early  and  late,  to  find  freedom 
more  freely. 

  %j 

The  democratic  aspiration  is  no  mere  recent  phase  in  human 
history.  It  is  human  history.  It  permeated  the  ancient  life  of 
early  peoples.  It  blazed  anew  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  written 
in  Magna  Carta. 

In  the  Americas  its  impact  has  been  irresistible.  America  has 
been  the  New  WTorld  in  all  tongues,  to  all  peoples,  not  because  this 
continent  was  a  new-found  land,  but  because  all  those  who  came 
here  believed  they  could  create  upon  this  continent  a  new  life — a  life 
that  should  be  new  in  freedom. 

Its  vitality  was  written  into  our  own  Mayflower  Compact,  into  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  into  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Those  who  first  came  here  to  carry  out  the  longings  of  their  spirit, 
and  the  millions  who  followed,  and  the  stock  that  sprang  from  them — 
all  have  moved  forward  constantly  and  consistently  toward  an  ideal 
which  in  itself  has  gained  stature  and  clarity  with  each  generation. 

The  hopes  of  the  Republic  cannot  forever  tolerate  either  undeserved 
poverty  or  self-serving  wealth. 

We  know  that  we  still  have  far  to  go;  that  we  must  more  greatly 
build  the  security  and  the  opportunity  and  the  knowledge  of  every 
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citizen,  in  the  measure  justified  by  the  resources  and  the  capacity 
of  the  land. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  achieve  these  purposes  alone.  It  is  not 
enough  to  clothe  and  feed  the  body  of  this  Nation,  and  instruct  and 
inform  its  mind.  For  there  is  also  the  spirit.  And  of  the  three,  the 
greatest  is  the  spirit. 

Without  the  body  and  the  mind,  as  all  men  know,  the  Nation  could 
not  live. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  America  were  killed,  even  though  the  Nation's 
body  and  mind,  constricted  in  an  alien  world,  lived  on,  the  America 
we  know  would  have  perished. 

That  spirit — that  faith — speaks  to  us  in  our  daily  lives  in  ways  often 
unnoticed,  because  they  seem  so  obvious.  It  speaks  to  us  here  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation.  It  speaks  to  us  through  the  processes  of  gov- 
erning in  the  sovereignties  of  forty-eight  States.  It  speaks  to  us  in 
our  counties,  in  our  cities,  in  our  towns,  and  in  our  villages.  It 
speaks  to  us  from  the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere,  and  from 
those  across  the  seas — the  enslaved,  as  well  as  the  free.  Sometimes 
we  fail  to  hear  or  heed  these  voices  of  freedom  because  to  us  the 
privilege  of  our  freedom  is  such  an  old,  old  story. 

The  destiny  of  America  was  proclaimed  in  words  of  prophecy  spoken 
by  our  first  President  in  his  first  inaugural  in  1789 — words  almost 
directed,  it  would  seem,  to  this  year  of  1941:  "The  preservation  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  govern- 
ment are  justly  considered  *  *  *  deeply,  *  *  *  finally, 
staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American 
people. " 

If  we  lose  that  sacred  fire — if  we  let  it  be  smothered  with  doubt 
and  fear — then  we  shall  reject  the  destiny  which  Washington  strove 
so  valiantly  and  .so  triumphantly  to  establish.  The  preservation  of 
the  spirit  and  faith  of  the  Nation  does,  and  will,  furnish  the  highest 
justification  for  every  sacrifice  that  we  may  make  in  the  cause  of 
national  defense. 

In  the  face  of  great  perils  never  before  encountered,  our  strong 
purpose  is  to  protect  and  to  perpetuate  the  integrity  of  democracy. 

For  this  we  muster  the  spirit  of  America,  and  the  faith  of  America. 

We  do  not  retreat.  We  are  not  content  to  stand  still.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  go  forward,  in  the  service  of  our  country,  by  the  will  of  God. 


Paper  XXIV 

"This  decision  is  the  end  of  any  attempts  at  appease- 
ment in  our  land,  .  .  .  the  end  of  compromise  with 
tyranny  and  the  forces  of  oppression.  .  .  .  Our  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  what  our  people  have  proclaimed 
it  must  be — the  arsenal  of  democracy/' 

Address  at  the   White  House  Correspondents*  Association 
Dinner,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15, 1941 

This  dinner  of  the  White  House  Correspondents'  Association  is 
unique.  It  is  the  first  one  at  which  I  have  made  a  speech  in  all  these 
8  years.  It  differs  from  the  press  conferences  that  you  and  I  hold 
twice  a  week.  You  cannot  ask  me  any  questions;  and  everything  I 
have  to  say  is  word-for-word  on  the  record. 

For  8  years  you  and  I  have  been  helping  each  other.  I  have  been 
trying  to  keep  you  informed  of  the  news  of  Washington,  and  of  the 
Nation,  and  of  the  world,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Presidency. 
You,  more  than  you  realize  it,  have  been  giving  me  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  what  the  people  of  this  country  are  thinking. 

In  our  press  conferences,  as  at  this  dinner  tonight,  we  include  report- 
ers representing  papers  and  news  agencies  of  many  other  lands.  To 
most  of  them  it  is  a  matter  of  constant  amazement  that  press  confer- 
ences such  as  ours  can  exist  in  any  nation  in  the  world. 

That  is  especially  true  in  those  lands  where  freedoms  do  not  exist — 
where  the  purposes  of  our  democracy  and  the  characteristics  of  our 
country  and  of  our  people  have  been  seriously  distorted. 

Such  misunderstandings  are  not  new.  I  remember  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  first  World  War  the  German  Government  received  solemn 
assurances  from  their  representatives  in  the  United  States  that  the 
people  of  America  were  disunited;  that  they  cared  more  for  peace  at 
any  price  than  for  the  preservation  of  ideals  and  freedom;  that  there 
would  even  be  riots  and  revolutions  in  the  United  States  if  this 
Nation  ever  asserted  its  own  interests. 

Let  not  dictators  of  Europe  and  Asia  doubt  our  unanimity  now. 

Before  the  present  war  broke  out  on  September  1,  1939,  I  was  more 
worried  about  the  future  than  many  people — most  people.  The 
record  shows  I  was  not  worried  enough. 

That,  however,  is  water  over  the  dam.  Do  not  let  us  waste  time 
reviewing  the  past,  or  fixing  or  dodging  the  blame  for  it.  History 
cannot  be  rewritten  by  wishful  thinking.  We,  the  American  people, 
are  writing  new  history  today. 

The  big  news  story  of  this  week  is  this:  The  world  has  been  told 
that  we,  as  a  united  Nation,  realize  the  danger  which  confronts  us — 
and  that  to  meet  that  danger  our  democracy  has  gone  into  action. 
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We  know  that  although  Prussian  autocracy  was  bad  enough, 
nazi-ism  is  far  worse. 

Nazi  forces  are  not  seeking  mere  modifications  in  colonial  maps  or 
in  minor  European  boundaries.  They  openly  seek  the  destruction 
of  all  elective  systems  of  government  on  every  continent — including 
our  own;  they  seek  to  establish  systems  of  government  based  on  the 
regimentation  of  all  human  beings  by  a  handful  of  individual  rulers 
who  have  seized  power  by  force. 

These  men  and  their  hypnotized  followers  call  this  a  new  order. 
It  is  not  new.  It  is  not  order.  For  order  among  nations  presupposes 
something  enduring — some  system  of  justice  under  which  individuals, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  are  willing  to  live.  Humanity  will  never 
permanently  accept  a  system  imposed  by  conquest  and  based  on 
slavery. 

These  modern  tyrants  find  it  necessary  to  their  plans  to  eliminate 
all  democracies — eliminate  them  one  by  one.  The  nations  of  Europe, 
and  indeed,  we  ourselves,  did  not  appreciate  that  purpose.  We  do 
now.  The  process  of  the  elimination  of  the  European  nations  pro- 
ceeded according  to  plan  through  1939  and  1940,  until  the  schedule 
was  shot  to  pieces  by  the  unbeatable  defenders  of  Britain. 

The  enemies  of  democracy  were  wrong  in  their  calculations  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  They  were  wrong  because  they  believed  that 
democracy  could  not  adjust  itself  to  the  terrible  reality  of  a  world  at 
war. 

They  believed  that  democracy,  because  of  its  profound  respect  for 
the  rights  of  men,  would  never  arm  itself  to  fight. 

They  believed  that  democracy,  because  of  its  will  to  live  at  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  could  not  mobilize  its  energies  even  in  its  own 
defense. 

They  know  now  that  democracy  can  still  remain  democracy  and 
speak  and  reach  conclusions  and  arm  itself  adequately  for  defense. 

From  the  bureaus  of  propaganda  of  the  Axis  Powers  came  the  con- 
fident prophecy  that  the  conquest  of  our  country  would  be  "an  inside 
job" — a  job  accomplished  not  by  overpowering  invasion  from  without, 
but  by  disrupting  confusion  and  disunion  and  moral  disintegration 
from  within. 

Those  who  believed  that  knew  little  of  our  history.  America  is  not 
a  country  which  can  be  confounded  by  the  appeasers,  the  defeatists, 
the  backstairs  manufacturers  of  panic.  It  is  a  country  which  talks 
out  its  problems  in  the  open,  where  any  man  can  hear  them. 

We  have  just  now  engaged  in  a  great  debate.  It  was  not  limited  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  It  was  argued  in  every  newspaper,  on  every 
wave  length,  over  every  cracker  barrel  in  the  land.  It  was  finally 
settled  and  decided  by  the  American  people  themselves. 

The  decisions  of  our  democracy  may  be  slowly  arrived  at.  But 
when  that  decision  is  made  it  is  proclaimed  not  with  the  voice  of  any 
one  man  but  with  the  voice  of  130,000,000.  It  is  biriding  on  all  of  us. 
And  the  world  is  no  longer  left  in  doubt. 

This  decision  is  the  end  of  any  attempts  at  appeasement  in  our  land, 
the  end  of  urging  us  to  get  along  with  the  dictators,  the  end  of  com- 
promise with  tyranny  and  the  forces  of  oppression. 

The  urgency  is  now. 
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We  believe  firmly  that  when  our  production  output  is  in  full  swing 
the  democracies  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  prove  that  dictatorships 
cannot  win. 

But  now  the  time  element  is  of  supreme  importance.  Every  plane, 
every  other  instrument  of  war,  old  and  new,  which  we  can  spare  now 
we  will  send  overseas.    That  is  common-sense  strategy. 

The  great  task  of  this  day,  the  deep  duty  which  rests  upon  us  is  to 
move  products  from  the  assembly  lines  of  our  lactones  to  the  battle 
lines  of  democracy  now. 

We  can  have  speed  and  effectiveness  if  we  maintain  our  existing 
unity.  We  do  not  have  and  never  will  have  the  false  unity  of  a  people 
browbeaten  by  threats  and  misled  by'  propaganda.  Ours  is  a  unity 
which  is  possible  only  among  free  men  and  women  who  recognize 
the  truth  and  face  reality  with  intelligence  and  courage. 

Today,  at  last,  ours  is  not  a  partial  effort.  It  is  a  total  effort;  and 
that  is  the  only  way  to  guarantee  ultimate  safety. 

Beginning  a  year  ago,  we  started  the  erection  of  hundreds  of  plants 
and  wTe  started  the  training  of  millions  of  men. 

Then,  at  the  moment  the  aid-to-democracies  bill  was  passed,  w^e 
were  ready  to  recommend  the  $7,000,000,000  appropriation  on  the 
basis  of  capacity  production  as  now  planned. 

The  articles  themselves  cover  the  whole  range  of  munitions  of  war 
and  of  the  facilities  for  transporting  them. 

The  aid-to-democracies  bill  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  last  Tuesday  afternoon.  I  signed  it  one-half  hour  later. 
Five  minutes  later  I  approved  a  list  of  articles  for  immediate  shipment. 
Many  of  them  are  on  their  way.  On  Wednesday  I  recommended  an 
appropriation  for  new  material  to  the  extent  of  $7, 000, 000, 000;  and 
the  Congress  is  making  patriotic  speed  in  making  the  appropriation 
available. 

Here  in  Washington  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  speed,  and  speed 
now.  And  I  hope  that  that  watchword  will  find  its  way  into  every 
home  in  the  Nation. 

We  shall  have  to  make  sacrifices — every  one  of  us.  The  final  extent 
of  those  sacrifices  will  depend  upon  the  speed  with  which  wre  act  now. 

I  must  tell  you  tonight  in  plain  language  what  this  undertaking 
means  to  you — to  your  daily  life. 

Whether  you  are  in  the  armed  services;  whether  you  are  a  steel 
worker  or  a  stevedore,  a  machinist,  or  a  housewife,  a  farmer  or  a 
banker,  a  storekeeper  or  a  manufacturer — to  all  of  you  it  will  mean 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  country  and  your  liberties.  You  will  feel  the 
impact  of  this  gigantic  effort  in  your  daily  lives.  You  will  feel  it  in 
a  wray  which  will  cause  many  inconveniences. 

You  will  have  to  be  content  with  lower  profits  from  business  because 
obviously  your  taxes  will  be  higher. 

You  will  have  to  work  longer  at  your  bench,  or  your  plow  or  your 
machine. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Nation  is  calling  for  the  sacrifice  of 
some  privileges,  but  not  for  the  sacrifice  of  fundamental  rights.  Most 
of  us  will  do  that  willingly.  That  kind  of  sacrifice  is  for  the  common 
national  protection  and  welfare;  for  our  defense  against  the  most 
ruthless  brutality  in  history;  for  the  ultimate  victory  of  a  way  of 
life  now  so  violently  menaced. 
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A  half-hearted  effort  on  our  part  will  lead  to  failure.  This  is  no 
part-time  job.  The  concepts  of  " business  as  usual"  and  "normalcy" 
must  be  forgotten  until  the  task  is  finished.  This  is  an  all-out  effort — ■ 
nothing  short  of  all-out  effort  will  win. 

We  are  now  dedicated  from  here  on  to  a  constantly  increasing 
tempo  of  production — a  production  greater  than  we  now  know  or 
have  ever  known  before — a  production  that  does  not  stop  and  should 
not  pause. 

And  so  tonight  I  am  appealing  to  the  heart  and  to  the  mind  of  every 
man  and  every  woman  within  our  borders  who  love  liberty.  I  ask 
you  to  consider  the  needs  of  our  Nation  at  this  hour  and  to  put  aside 
all  personal  differences  until  our  victory  is  won. 

The  light  of  democracy  must  be  kept  burning.  To  the  perpetuation 
of  this  light  each  must  do  his  own  share.  The  single  effort  of  one 
individual  may  seem  very  small.  But  there  are  130,000,000  individ- 
uals over  here.  There  are  many  more  millions  in  Britain  and  else- 
where bravely  shielding  the  great  flame  of  democracy  from  the  black- 
out of  barbarism.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to  trim  the  wick  or 
polish  the  glass.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  provide  the  fuel 
in  ever-increasing  amounts  to  keep  the  flame  alight. 

There  will  be  no  divisions  of  party  or  section  or  race  or  nationality 
or  religion.  There  is  not  one  among  us  w^ho  does  not  have  a  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  the  effort  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  of  four  freedoms — freedom  of  speech  and 
expression,  freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way, 
freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear.  They  are  the  ultimate  stake. 
They  may  not  be  immediately  attainable  throughout  the  world  but 
humanity  does  move  toward  those  ideals  through  democratic  processes. 
If  we  fail — if  democracy  is  superseded  by  slavery- — then  those  four 
freedoms,  or  even  the  mention  of  them,  will  become  forbidden  things. 
Centuries  will  pass  before  they  can  be  revived. 

By  winning  now,  we  strengthen  their  meaning,  we  increase  the 
stature  of  mankind  and  the  dignity  of  human  life. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  word  '  'loyalty"  and  the 
word  "obedience."  Obedience  can  be  obtained  and  enforced  in  a 
dictatorship  by  the  use  of  threat  and  extortion  or  it  can  be  obtained 
by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  government  to  tell  the  truth  to  its  citizens. 

Loyalty  is  different.  It  springs  from  the  mind  that  is  given  the 
facts,  that  retains  ancient  ideals  and  proceeds  without  coercion  to 
give  support  to  its  own  government. 

That  is  true  in  England  and  in  Greece  and  in  China  and  in  the 
United  States  today.  And  in  many  other  countries  millions  of  men 
and  women  are  praying  for  the  return  of  a  day  when  they  can  give 
that  kind  of  loyalty. 

Loyalty  cannot  be  bought.  Dollars  alone  will  not  win  this  war. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  as  to  that. 

Today,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  American  citizens  are  hard  at 
work  in  our  armed  forces.  The  spirit  and  the  determination  of  these 
men  of  our  Army  and  Navy  are  worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of 
our  country.  No  better  men  ever  served  under  Washington,  or  John 
Paul  Jones,  or  Grant,  or  Lee,  or  Pershing.  That  is  a  boast,  I  admit, 
but  it  is  not  an  idle  one.  , 

Upon  the  national  will  to  sacrifice  and  to  work  depends  the  output 
of  our  industry  and  our  agriculture. 
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Upon  that  will  depends  the  survival  of  the  vital  bridge  across  the 
ocean;  the  bridge  of  ships  which  carry  the  arms  and  food  for  those 
who  are  fighting  the  good  light. 

Upon  that  will  depends  our  ability  to  aid  other  nations  which  may 
determine  to  offer  resistance. 

Upon  that  will  may  depend  practical  assistance  to  people  now  living 
in  nations  which  have  been  overrun  should  they  find  the  opportunity 
to  strike  back  in  an  effort  to  regain  their  liberties. 

This  will  of  the  American  people  will  not  be  frustrated  either  by 
threats  from  powerful  enemies  abroad  or  by  small,  selfish  groups  or 
individuals  at  home. 

The  determination  of  America  must  not  be  obstructed  by  war 
profiteering. 

It  must  not  be  obstructed  by  unnecessary  strikes  of  workers,  by 
short-sighted  management,  or  by  deliberate  sabotage. 

For,  unless  we  win,  there  will  be  no  freedom  for  either  management 
or  labor. 

Wise  labor  leaders  and  wise  business  managers  will  realize  how 
necessary  it  is  to  their  own  existence  to  make  common  sacrifice  for 
this  great  common  cause. 

There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  question  or  doubt  that  the  American 
people  recognize  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  present  situation. 
That  is  why  they  have  demanded,  and  got,  a  policy  of  unqualified, 
immediate,  all-out  aid  for  Britain,  Greece,  China,  and  for  all  the 
governments  in  exile  whose  homelands  are  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  aggressors. 

From  now  on  that  aid  will  be  increased — and  yet  again  increased — ■ 
until  total  victory  has  been  won. 

The  British  are  stronger  than  ever  in  the  magnificent  morale  which 
has  enabled  them  to  endure  all  the  dark  days  and  the  shattered 
nights  of  the  past  ten  months.  They  have  the  full  support  and  help  of 
Canada  and  the  other  Dominions,  of  the  rest  of  their  Empire,  and  of 
non-British  people  throughout  the  world  who  still  think  in  terms  of  the 
great  freedoms. 

The  British  people  are  braced  for  invasion  whenever  the  attempt 
may  come — tomorrow — next  week — next  month. 

In  this  historic  crisis,  Britain  is  blessed  with  a  brilliant  and  a  great 
leader  in  Winston  Churchill.  But  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Churchill  himself  that  it  is  not  alone  his  stirring  words  and  valiant 
deeds  which  give  the  British  their  superb  morale.  The  essence  of 
that  morale  is  in  the  masses  of  plain  people  who  are  completely  clear  in 
their  minds  about  the  one  essential  fact — that  they  would  rather  die 
as  free  men  than  live  as  slaves. 

These  plain  people — civilians  as  well  as  soldiers  and  sailors  and.  air- 
men— women  and  girls  as  well  as  men  and  boys — are  fighting  in  the 
front  line  of  civilization,  and  they  are  holding  that  line  with  a  fortitude 
which  will  forever  be  the  pride  and  the  inspiration  of  all  free  men  on 
every  continent  and  on  every  island  of  the  sea. 

The  British  people  and  their  Grecian  allies  need  ships.  From 
America,  they  will  get  ships. 

They  need  planes.    From  America  they  will  get  planes. 

They  need  food.    From  America  they  will  get  food. 

They  need  tanks  and  guns  and  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
From  America  they  will  get  tanks  and  guns  and  ammunition  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds. 
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China  likewise  expresses  the  magnificent  will  of  millions  of  plain 
people  to  resist  the  dismemberment  of  their  nation.  China,  through 
the  generalissimo,  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  asks  our  help.  America  has  said 
that  China  shall  have  our  help. 

Our  country  is  going  to  be  what  our  people  have  proclaimed  it  must 
be — the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

Our  country  is  going  to  play  its  full  part. 

And  when  dictatorships  disintegrate — and  pray  God  that  will  be 
sooner  than  any  of  us  now  dares  to  hope — then  our  country  must 
continue  to  play  its  great  part  in  the  period  of  world  reconstruction. 

We  believe  that  the  rallying  cry  of  the  dictators,  their  boasting 
about  a  master  race,  will  prove  to  be  pure  stuff  and  nonsense.  There 
never  has  been,  there  isn't  now,  and  there  never  will  be  any  race  of 
people  fit  to  serve  as  masters  over  their  fellow  men. 

The  world  has  no  use  for  any  nation  which,  because  of  size  or  because 
of  military  might,  asserts  the  right  to  goose  step  to  world  power  over 
other  nations  or  other  races.  We  believe  that  any  nationality,  no 
matter  how  small,  has  the  inherent  right  to  its  own  nationhood. 

We  believe  that  the  men  and  women  of  such  nations,  no  matter  what 
size,  can,  through  the  processes  of  peace,  serve  themselves  and  serve 
the  world  by  protecting  the  common  man's  security;  improve  the 
standards  of  healthful  living;  provide  markets  for  manufacture  and 
for  agriculture.  Through  that  kind  of  peaceful  service  every  nation 
can  increase  its  happiness,  banish  the  terrors  of  war,  and  abandon 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Never  in  all  our  history  have  Americans  faced  a  job  so  well  worth 
while.  May  it  be  said  of  us  in  the  days  to  come  that  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 


See  footnote  to -Paper  XVII  of  this  series  for  further  citations  to  aid  for  the 
democracies  and  Lend-Lease. 
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.  .  We  shall  help  those  who  block  the  dictators  in 
their  march  toward  domination  of  the  world." 

Address  over  the  radio  in  celebration  of  Jackson  Day,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  April  1,  1941 

I  am  sitting  in  the  little  cabin  of  the  little  ship  Potomac,  in  the 
harbor  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  after  a  day  of  sunshine  out  in  the 
Gulf  Stream.  That  I  cannot  in  person  attend  one  of  the  many  Jackson 
Day  dinners  I  regret,  but  it  is  good  that  you  are  again  celebrating  the 
memory  of  a  great  American  leader  who  believed,  fanatically  almost, 
in  the  principles  of  a  democracy  based  on  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  box. 

I  try  to  get  away  a  couple  of  times  a  year  on  these  short  trips  on  salt 
water.  In  Washington,  as  you  know,  the  working  day  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  these  days  averages  about  fifteen  hours.  Even  when  I  go  to 
Hyde  Park  or  to  Warm  Springs,  the  White  House  office,  the  callers 
and  the  telephone  all  follow  me.  But  at  sea  the  radio  messages  and 
the  occasional  pouch  of  mail  reduce  official  work  to  not  more  than 
two  or  three  hours  a  day. 

So  there  is  a  chance  for  a  bit  of  sunshine  or  a  wetted  line,  or  a 
biography  or  a  detective  story,  or  a  nap  after  lunch.  Above  all,  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  thinking  things  through — for  differentiating 
between  principles  and  methods,  between  the  really  big  things  of  life 
and  those  other  things  of  the  moment  which  may  seem  all-important 
today  and  are  forgotten  by  the  world  in  a  month.  That  means  that 
if  today  the  fellow  next  to  you  catches  a  bigger  fish  than  you  do,  or 
vice  versa,  you  don't  lie  awake  at  night  thinking  about  it. 

Yes;  you  recapture  your  philosophy,  but  in  so  doing  you  do  not  sit 
down  mentally  and  become  a  fatalist.  You  still  seek  peace  of  mind 
and  of  spirit — but  you  come  to  realize  that  today  you  have  to  work 
overtime,  and  work  harder  than  ever  before  in  your  life  to  make  that 
peace  possible  later  on.  If  we  sit  down  now  we  may  get  run  over 
later.  And  if  our  kind  of  civilization  gets  run  over,  the  kind  of  peace 
we  seek  will  become  an  unattainable  hope. 

That  is  why,  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  this  week,  I  have  become 
more  than  ever  clear  that  the  time  calls  for  courage  and  more  courage — 
action  and  more  action. 

That  is  why  it  is  appropriate  today  to  honor  the  name  of  Andrew 
Jackson — because  he  was  first  and  foremost  a  great  American,  who 
placed  his  devotion  to  country  above  adherence  to  party,  and  pro- 
vided an  ever-living  symbol  of  the  rugged,  courageous  spirit  of  our 
people. 

Responsibility  lay  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  his  day  the  threat  to  the  Federal  Union  came  from  within.  It 
was  a  sectional  threat.  More  than  that,  it  was  a  threat  which  came 
from  Jackson's  own  people — indeed,  from  some  members  of  his  own 
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party.  It  was  inspired  by  refusal  to  recognize  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  United  States.  And  by  his  actions  Jackson  placed  himself  far 
above  section  and  party. 

In  our  own  day  the  threat  to  our  Union  and  to  our  democracy  is 
not  a  sectional  one.  It  comes  from  a  great  part  of  the  world  which 
surrounds  us,  and  which  draws  more  tightly  around  us,  day  by  day. 

Again,  to  do  this  job,  we  Americans — nearly  all  of  us — have  risen 
above  any  considerations  of  party  politics. 

Long  before  Jackson  became  President  the  two-party  system  of 
government  had  become  firmly  entrenched  as  a  basic  principle  of 
American  political  life.  It  had  shown  its  value  as  a  method  of  obtain- 
ing free  and  open  discussion  of  public  issues,  formulating  new  policies 
to  meet  new  conditions,  and  fixing  responsibilities  in  affairs  of  govern- 
ment as  an  indispensable  part  of  our  conception  of  free  elections. 

The  dictators  cannot  seem  to  realize  that  here  in  America  our  people 
can  maintain  two  parties  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  an  inviolate 
and  indivisible  nation.  The  totalitarian  mentality  is  too  narrow  to 
comprehend  the  greatness  of  a  people  who  can  be  divided  in  party 
allegiance  at  election  time  but  remain  united  in  devotion  to  their 
country  and  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  at  all  times. 

In  dictatorships  there  can  be  no  party  divisions.  For  all  men 
must  think  as  they  are  told,  speak  as  they  are  told,  write  as  they  are 
told,  live — and  die — as  they  are  told.  In  those  countries  the  nation 
is  not  above  the  party  as  with  us.  The  party  is  above  the  nation, 
the  party  is  the  nation. 

Every  common  man  and  woman  is  forced  to  walk  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  the  party  line,  as  drawn  by  the  dictator  himself. 

In  our  country,  disagreements  among  us  are  expressed  in  the  poll- 
ing place.  In  the  dictatorships,  disagreements  are  suppressed  in  the 
concentration  camp. 

Last  year  we  held  an  American  election,  in  which  the  people — 
Democrats,  Republicans,  Independents,  and  others — by  secret  ballot, 
and  without  prodding  by  the  bayonets  of  storm  troopers,  voted  for 
their  public  officers — local,  State,  and  national. 

And  we  are  determined  so  to  act  that  America  will  go  on  year  after 
year,  holding  free  elections. 

All  of  the  great  freedoms  which  form  the  basis  of  our  American 
democracy  are  part  and  parcel  of  that  concept  of  free  election,  with 
free  expression  of  political  choice  between  candidates  of  political  par- 
ties. For  such  elections  guarantee  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
stifling  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press  and  the  air,  freedom  of 
worship. 

These  are  the  eternal  principles  which  are  now  being  threatened  by 
the  alliance  of  dictator  nations. 

Ours  is  the  responsibility  of  defending  those  principles  which  have 
come  to  us  as  our  national  heritage,  ours  is  the  responsibility  of  pass- 
ing them  on — not  only  intact,  but  stronger  than  ever,  to  all  the 
generations  yet  to  come. 

We  Americans  realize  how  tenuous  would  be  the  existence  of  our 
party  system,  our  freedom  of  election,  our  freedom  of  living,  if  the 
doctrines  of  dictatorship  were  to  prevail.  For  if  they  were  to  prevail 
it  would  not  be  in  Europe  alone. 

The  history  of  nations  betrayed  during  the  past  year,  the  history 
of  nations  conquered  during  the  past  year,  should  show  us  and  the 
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rest  of  the  world  what  it  means  to  live  in  a  world  organized  and  ruled 
by  the  Gestapo. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  frankly  and  seriously:  How  long  could  we 
maintain  our  ancient  liberties  under  these  terrible  conditions?  How 
soon  would  we  have  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  one  must  fight  fire 
with  fire? 

How  long  would  it  be  possible  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  our  two- 
party  system,  with  free  elections,  in  a  Nazi-dominated  world? 

How  soon  would  we  decide  to  imitate  nazi-ism  and  abandon  our 
two-party  system  and  regiment  our  people  into  one  party — which 
would  certainly  be  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican? 

Should  that  evil  time  come,  we  would  no  longer  hold  these  friendly 
gatherings,  either  on  Jackson  Day  or  on  Lincoln  Day. 

We  Americans  have  already  weighed  these  questions  carefully  and 
thoughtfully.  We  Americans  have  announced  our  determination  that, 
with  all  our  resources  and  all  our  power,  we  shall  help  those  who  block 
the  dictators  in  their  march  toward  domination  of  the  world. 

The  decision  we  have  reached  is  not  a  partisan  decision.  The 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  himself,  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie,  in  word 
and  in  action,  is  showing  what  patriotic  Americans  mean  by  rising 
above  partisanship  and  rallying  to  the  common  cause;  and  now  that 
the  plain  people  of  America  have  spoken  their  determination,  Repub- 
licans ancl  Democrats,  in  the  Congress  and  out  of  the  Congress,  are 
patriotically  cooperating  to  make  that  determination  take  positive 
form. 

The  enemies  of  democracy  are  now  trying,  by  every  means,  to 
destroy  our  unity.  The  chief  weapon  they  now  use  against  us  is 
propaganda. 

The  propaganda  comes  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  with  ever- 
increasing  violence,  from  across  the  seas.  And  it  is  disseminated 
within  our  own  borders  by  agents  or  innocent  dupes  of  foreign  powers. 

It  is  directed  against  all  Americans — Republicans  and  Democrats, 
farmers  and  bankers,  employers  and  employees. 

Propagandists,  defeatists,  and  dupes,  protected  as  they  are  by  our 
fundamental  civil  liberties,  have  been  preaching  and  are  still  preaching 
the  ungodly  gospel  of  fear.  They  use  insinuation  and  falsehood. 
They  have  tried  to  shatter  the  confidence  of  Americans  in  their 
Government  and  in  one  another. 

We  have  seen  w^hat  has  happened  to  the  great  industrialists  of 
Germany  who  supported  the  Nazi  movement,  and  then  received  their 
reward  in  Nazi  concentration  camps  or  in  death. 

We  have  seen  how  the  workers  of  France  were  betrayed  by  their 
so-called  champions,  the  Communists.  For  no  matter  what  Com- 
munist lips  have  to  say,  their  actions  have  proved  that  in  their  hearts 
they  care  nothing  for  the  real  rights  of  free  labor. 

The  agents  of  nazi-ism  and  those  who  unwittingly  help  them  are 
still  trying  to  play  both  ends  against  the  middle.  They  have 
attempted  to  exploit  the  natural  love  of  our  people  for  peace.  They 
have  represented  themselves  as  pacifists  when  actually  they  are  serv- 
ing the  most  brutal  warmongers  of  all  time.  They  have  preached 
"peace — peace!"  in  the  same  way  the  devil  can  quote  scripture. 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  all  this  has  been  to  spread  terror  among  us. 
The  effect  of  it  has  been  only  to  fortify  our  determination. 
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When  Abraham  Lincoln  became  President  he  had  to  face  the  awful 
reality  of  War  between  the  States.  On  July  4,  1861,  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  he  presented  this  vital  question: 

"Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of 
its  own  people  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  existence?" 

Lincoln  answered  that  question  as  Jackson  had  answered  it — not 
by  words,  but  by  deeds.    And  America  still  marches  on. 

We  of  today  have  been  presented  with  that  same  question.  We, 
too,  are  answering  it  by  deeds.  Our  well-considered  philosophy  for 
the  attainment  of  peace  comes  not  from  weakness  but  everlastingly 
from  the  courage  of  America. 
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"The  war  is  approaching  the  brink  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  itself.    It  is  coming  very  close  to  home/9 

Address  before  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  White  House,  May  27,  1941 

I  am  speaking  tonight  from  the  White  House  in  the  presence  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Canadian  Minister, 
and  their  families.  The  members  of  this  board  are  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  of  the  American  republics  in  Washington.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  I  do  this.  Now,  as  never  before,  the  unity  of  the  American 
republics  is  of  supreme  importance  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Our  future  independence 
is  bound  up  with  the  future  independence  of  all  of  our  sister  republics. 

The  pressing  problems  that  confront  us  are  military  problems.  We 
cannot  afford  to  approach  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  wishful 
thinkers  or  sentimentalists.    What  we  face  is  cold,  hard  fact. 

The  first  and  fundamental  fact  is  that  what  started  as  a  European 
war  has  developed,  as  the  Nazis  always  intended  it  should  develop, 
into  a  world  war  for  world  domination. 

Adolf  Hitler  never  considered  the  domination  of  Europe  as  an  end 
in  itself.  European  conquest  was  but  a  step  toward  ultimate  goals 
in  all  the  other  continents.  It  is  unmistakably  apparent  to  all  of  us 
that,  unless  the  advance  of  Hitlerism  is  forcibly  checked  now,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  be  within  range  of  the  Nazi  weapons  of 
destruction. 

For  our  own  defense  we  have  accordingly  undertaken  certain 
obviously  necessary  measures: 

First,  we  joined  in  concluding  a  series  of  agreements  with  all  the 
other  American  republics.  This  further  solidified  our  hemisphere 
against  the  common  danger. 

And  then  a  year  ago  we  launched  and  are  successfully  carrying  out, 
the  largest  armament  production  program  we  have  ever  undertaken. 

We  have  added  substantially  to  our  splendid  Navy,  and  we  have 
mustered  our  manpower  to  build  up  a  new  Army  which  is  already 
worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of  our  military  service. 

We  instituted  a  policy  of  aid  for  the  democracies — the  nations 
which  have  fought  for  the  continuation  of  human  liberties. 

This  policy  had  its  origin  in  the  first  month  of  the  war,  when  I  urged 
upon  the  Congress  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  provisions  in  the 
neutrality  law.  In  that  message  of  September  1939, 1  said,  "I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  offer  the  hope  that  the  shadow  over  the  world  might 
swiftly  pass.  I  cannot.  The  facts  compel  my  stating,  with  candor, 
that  darker  periods  may  lie  ahead." 

In  the  subsequent  months  the  shadows  deepened  and  lengthened. 
And  the  night  spread  over  Poland,  Demnark,  Norway,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  France. 
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In  June  1940  Britain  stood  alone,  faced  by  the  same  machine  of 
terror  which  had  overwhelmed  her  allies.  Our  Government  rushed 
arms  to  meet  her  desperate  needs. 

In  September  1940  an  agreement  was  completed  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  trade  of  fifty  destroyers  for  eight  important  offshore  bases. 

In  March  1941  the  Congress  passed  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  an 
appropriation  of  $7,000,000,000  to  implement  it.  This  law  real- 
istically provided  for  material  aid  "for  the  government  of  any  country 
whose  defense  the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States." 

Our  whole  program  of  aid  for  the  democracies  has  been  based  on 
hard-headed  concern  for  our  own  security  and  for  the  kind  of  safe 
and  civilized  world  in  which  we  wish  to  live.  Every  dollar  of  material 
we  send  helps  to  keep  the  dictators  away  from  our  own  hemisphere. 
Every  day  that  they  are  held  off  gives  us  time  to  build  more  guns  and 
tanks  and  planes  and  ships. 

We  have  made  no  pretense  about  our  own  self-interest  in  this  aid. 
Great  Britain  understands  it,  and  so  does  Nazi  Germany. 

And  now — after  a  year — Britain  still  fights  gallantly,  on  a  far- 
flung  battle  line.  We  have  doubled  and  redoubled  our  vast  produc- 
tion, increasing  month  by  month  our  material  supply  of  tools  of  war 
for  ourselves  and  Britain  and  China — and  eventually  for  all  the 
democracies. 

The  supply  of  these  tools  will  not  fail — it  will  increase. 

With  greatly  augmented  strength,  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  republics  now  chart  their  course  in  the  situation  of  today. 

Your  Government  knows  what  terms  Hitler,  if  victorious,  would 
impose.  They  are,  indeed,  the  only  terms  on  which  he  would  accept 
a  so-called  negotiated  peace. 

Under  those  terms  Germany  would  literally  parcel  out  the  world, 
hoisting  the  swastika  itself  over  vast  territories  and  populations,  and 
setting  up  puppet  governments  of  its  own  choosing,  wholly  subject 
to  the  will  and  the  policy  of  a  conqueror. 

To  the  people  of  the  Americas,  a  triumphant  Hitler  would  say, 
as  he  said  after  the  seizure  of  Austria  and  after  Munich  and  after  the 
seizure  of  Czechoslovakia:  "I  am  now  completely  satisfied.  This  is 
the  last  territorial  readjustment  I  will  seek."  And  he  would,  of 
course,  add:  "All  we  want  is  peace,  friendship,  and  profitable  trade 
relations  with  you  in  the  New  World." 

And  were  any  of  us  in  the  Americas  so  incredibly  simple  and  for- 
getful as  to  accept  those  honeyed  words,  what  would  then  happen? 

Those  in  the  New  World  who  were  seeking  profits  would  be  urging 
that  all  that  the  dictatorships  desired  was  "peace."  They  would 
oppose  toil  and  taxes  for  more  American  armament.  Meanwhile,  the 
dictatorships  would  be  forcing  the  enslaved  peoples  of  their  Old  World 
conquests  into  a  system  they  are  even  now  organizing — to  build  a 
naval  and  air  force  intended  to  gain  and  hold  and  be  master  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  as  well. 

They  would  fasten  an  economic  stranglehold  upon  our  several 
nations.  Quislings  would  be  found  to  subvert  the  government  in  our 
republics;  and  the  Nazis  would  back  their  "fifth  columns"  with  in- 
vasion, if  necessary. 

I  am  not  speculating  about  all  this.  I  merely  repeat  what  is  already 
in  the  Nazi  book  of  world  conquest.    They  plan  to  treat  the  Latin- 
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American  nations  as  they  are  now  treating  the  Balkans.  They  plan 
then  to  strangle  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  American  laborer  would  have  to  compete  with  slave  labor  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Minimum  wages,  maximum  hours?  Non- 
sense! Wages  and  hours  would  be  fixed  by  Hitler.  The  dignity  and 
power  and  standard  of  living  of  the  American  worker  and  farmer 
would  be  gone.  Trade-unions  would  become  historical  relics,  and 
collective  bargaining  a  joke. 

Farm  income?  What  happens  to  all  farm  surpluses  without  any 
foreign  trade?  The  American  farmer  would  get  for  his  products 
exactly  what  Hitler  wanted  to  give.  He  would  face  obvious  disaster 
and  complete  regimentation. 

Tariff  walls — Chinese  walls  of  isolation — would  be  futile.  F reedom 
to  trade  is  essential  to  our  economic  life.  We  do  not  eat  all  the  food 
we  can  produce;  we  do  not  burn  all  the  oil  we  can  pump;  we  do  not 
use  all  the  goods  we  can  manufacture.  It  would  not  be  an  American 
wall  to  keep  Nazi  goods  out;  it  would  be  a  Nazi  wall  to  keep  us  in. 

The  whole  fabric  of  working  life  as  we  know  it — business,  manufac- 
turing, mining,  agriculture — all  would  be  mangled  and  crippled  under 
such  a  system.  Yet  to  maintain  even  that  crippled  independence 
would  require  permanent  conscription  of  our  manpower;  it  would 
curtail  the  funds  we  could  spend  on  education,  on  housing,  on  public 
works,  on  flood  control,  on  health.  Instead,  we  should  be  permanently 
pouring  our  resources  into  armament ;  and,  year  in  and  year  out,  stand- 
ing day  and  night  watch  against  the  destruction  of  our  cities. 

Even  our  right  to  worship  would  be  threatened.  The  Nazi  world 
does  not  recognize  any  god  except  Hitler,  for  the  Nazis  are  as  ruthless 
as  the  Communists  in  the  denial  of  God.  What  place  has  religion 
which  preaches  the  dignity  of  the  human  being,  of  the  majesty  of  the 
human  soul,  in  a  world  where  moral  standards  are  measured  by 
treachery  and  bribery  and  "fifth  columnists"?  Will  our  children,  too, 
wander  off,  goose-stepping  in  search  of  new  gods? 

We  do  not  accept,  and  will  not  permit,  this  Nazi  "shape  of  things  to 
come."  It  will  never  be  forced  upon  us,  if  we  act  in  this  present  crisis 
with  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  which  have  distinguished  our  coun- 
try in  all  the  crises  of  the  past. 

The  Nazis  have  taken  military  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  In  Africa  they  have  occupied  Tripoli  and  Libya,  and  they  are 
threatening  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Near  East.  But  their 
plans  do  not  stop  there,  for  the  Indian  Ocean  is  the  gateway  to  the 
east. 

They  also  have  the  armed  power  at  any  moment  to  occupy  Spain 
and  Portugal;  and  that  threat  extends  not  only  to  French  North 
Africa  and  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  to  the 
Atlantic  fortress  of  Dakar,  and  to  the  island  outposts  of  the  New 
Workl — the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  only  7  hours'  distance  from  Brazil  by 
bomber  or  troop-carrying  planes.  They  dominate  shipping  routes 
to  and  from  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  war  is  approaching  the  brink  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
itself.    It  is  coming  very  close  to  home. 

Control  or  occupation  by  Nazi  forces  of  any  of  the  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  would  jeopardize  the  immediate  safety  of  portions  of  North 
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and  South  America,  and  of  the  island  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  continental  United  States  itself. 

Hitler's  plan  of  world  domination  would  be  near  its  accomplishment 
today  were  it  not  for  two  factors:  One  is  the  epic  resistance  of  Britain, 
her  colonies,  and  the  great  dominions,  fighting  not  only  to  maintain 
the  existence  of  the  island  of  Britain,  but  also  to  hold  the  Near  East 
and  Africa.  The  other  is  the  magnificent  defense  of  China,  which 
will,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  increase  in  strength.  All  of  these 
together  prevent  the  Axis  from  winning  control  of  the  seas  by  ships 
and  aircraft. 

The  Axis  Powers  can  never  achieve  their  objective  of  world  domina- 
tion unless  they  first  obtain  control  of  the  seas.  This  is  their  supreme 
purpose  today;  and  to  achieve  it  they  must  capture  Great  Britain. 

They  could  then  have  the  power  to  dictate  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. No  spurious  argument,  no  appeal  to  sentiment,  and  no  false 
pledges  like  those  given  by  Hitler  at  Munich  can  deceive  the  American 
people  into  believing  that  he  and  his  Axis  partners  would  not,  with 
Britain  defeated,  close  in  relentlessly  on  this  hemisphere. 

But  if  the  Axis  Powers  fail  to  gain  control  of  the  seas,  they  are  cer- 
tainly defeated.  Their  dreams  of  world  domination  will  then  go  by 
the  board;  and  the  criminal  leaders  who  started  this  war  will  suffer 
inevitable  disaster. 

Both  they  and  their  people  know  this — and  they  are  afraid.  That 
is  why  they  are  risking  everything  they  have  conducting  desperate 
attempts  to  break  through  to  the  command  of  the  ocean.  Once  they 
are  limited  to  a  continuing  land  war,  their  cruel  forces  of  occupation 
will  be  unable  to  keep  their  heel  on  the  necks  of  the  millions  of  innocent, 
oppressed  peoples  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  and  in  the  end  their 
whole  structure  will  break  into  little  pieces.  And  the  wider  the 
Nazi  land  effort,,  the  greater  the  danger. 

We  do  not  forget  the  silenced  peoples.  The  masters  of  Germany — 
those,  at  least,  who  have  not  been  assassinated  or  escaped  to  free 
soil — have  marked  these  peoples  and  their  children's  children  for 
slavery.  But  those  people — spiritually  unconquered:  Austrians, 
Czechs,  Poles,  Norwegians,  Dutch,  Belgians,  Frenchmen,  Greeks, 
southern  Slavs — yes;  even  those  Italians  and  Germans  who,  them- 
selves, have  been  enslaved — will  prove  to  be  a  powerful  force  in  dis- 
rupting the  Nazi  system. 

Yes;  all  freedom — meaning  freedom  to  live  and  not  freedom  to 
conquer  and  subjugate  other  peoples — depends  on  freedom  of  the  seas. 
All  of  American  history — North,  Central,  and  South  American  his- 
tory— has  been  inevitably  tied  up  with  those  words  "  freedom  of  the 
seas." 

Since  1799,  when  our  infant  Navy  made  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  safe  for  American  ships;  since  1804 
and  1805,  when  we  made  all  peaceful  commerce  safe  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Barbary  pirates;  since  the  War  of  1812,  which  was  fought 
for  the  preservation  of  sailors'  rights;  since  1867,  when  our  sea  power 
made  it  possible  for  the  Mexicans  to  expel  the  French  Army  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  we  have  striven  and  fought  in  defense  of  freedom  of  the 
seas — for  our  own  shipping,  for  the  /commerce  of  our  sister  republics, 
for  the  right  of  all  nations  to  use  the  highways  of  world  trade,  and 
for  our  own  safety. 
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During  the  first  World  War  we  were  able  to  escort  merchant  ships 
by  the  use  of  small  cruisers,  gunboats,  and  destroyers;  and  this  type 
of  convoy  was  effective  against  submarines.  In  this  second  World 
War,  however,  the  problem  is  greater,  because  the  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  is  now  fourfold:  First,  the  improved  submarine; 
second,  the  much  greater  use  of  the  heavily  armed  raiding  cruiser  or 
hit-and-run  battleship;  third,  the  bombing  airplane,  which  is  capable 
of  destroying  merchant  ships  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  from  its 
nearest  base;  and  fourth,  the  destruction  of  merchant  ships  in  those 
ports  of  the  world  which  are  accessible  to  bombing  attack. 

The  battle  of  the  Atlantic  now  extends  from  the  icy  waters  of  the 
North  Pole  to  the  frozen  continent  of  the  Antarctic.  Throughout 
this  huge  area  there  have  been  sinkings  of  merchant  ships  in  alarming 
and  increasing  numbers  by  Nazi  raiders  or  submarines.  There  have 
been  sinkings  even  of  ships  carrying  neutral  flags;  there  have  been 
sinkings  in  the  South  Atlantic;  off  West  Africa  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands;  between  the  Azores  and  the  islands  off  the  American  coast; 
and  between  Greenland  and  Iceland.  Great  numbers  of  these  sinkings 
have  been  actually  within  the  waters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  blunt  truth  is  this— and  I  reveal  this  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  British  Government — the  present  rate  of  Nazi  sinkings  of 
merchant  ships  is  more  than  three  times  as  high  as  the  capacity  of 
British  shipyards  to  replace  them;  it  is  more  than  twice  the  combined 
British  and  American  output  of  merchant  ships  today. 

We  can  answer  this  peril  by  two  simultaneous  measures:  First,  by 
speeding  up  and  increasing  our  great  ship-building  program;  and 
second,  by  helping  to  cut  down  the  losses  on  the  high  seas. 

Attacks  on  shipping  off  the  very  shores  of  land  which  we  are  deter- 
mined to  protect  present  an  actual  military  danger  to  the  Americas. 
And  that  danger  has  recently  been  heavily  underlined  by  the  presence 
in  Western  Hemisphere  waters  of  Nazi  battleships  of  great  striking 
power. 

Most  of  the  supplies  for  Britain  go  by  a  northerly  route,  which  comes 
close  to  Greenland  and  the  nearby  island  of  Iceland.  Germany's 
heaviest  attack  is  on  that  route.  Nazi  occupation  of  Iceland  or 
bases  in  Greenland  would  bring  the  war  close  to  our  continental 
shores;  because  they  are  stepping  stones  to  Labrador,  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  northern  United  States,  including  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  the  North,  East,  and  the  Middle  West. 

Equally  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  if  occupied  or 
controlled  by  Germany,  would  directly  endanger  the  freedom  of  the 
Atlantic  and  our  own  physical  safety.  Under  German  domination 
they  would  become  bases  for  submarines,  warships,  and  airplanes 
raiding  the  waters  which  lie  immediately  off  our  own  coasts  and  attack- 
ing the  shipping  in  the  south  Atlantic.  They  would  provide  a  spring- 
board for  actual  attack  against  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Brazil  and  her  neighboring  republics. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  the  United  States  is  mustering 
its  men  and  its  resources  only  for  purposes  of  defense — only  to  repel 
attack.  I  repeat  that  statement  now.  But  we  must  be  realistic 
when  we  use  the  word  " attack";  we  have  to  relate  it  to  the  lightning 
speed  of  modern  warfare. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  we  are  not  attacked  until  bombs 
actually  drop  on  New  York  or  San  Francisco  or  New  Orleans  or 
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Chicago.  But  they  are  simply  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  lesson  we 
must  learn  from  the  fate  of  every  nation  that  the  Nazis  have  con- 
quered. 

The  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  began  with  the  conquest  of  Austria. 
The  attack  on  Norway  began  with  the  occupation  of  Denmark.  The 
attack  on  Greece  began  with  occupation  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria. 
The  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal  began  with  the  invasion  of  the  Balkans 
and  North  Africa.  The  attack  on  the  United  States  can  begin  with 
the  domination  of  any  base  which  menaces  our  security — north  or 
south. 

Nobody  can  foretell  tonight  just  when  the  acts  of  the  dictators  will 
ripen  into  attack  on  this  hemisphere  and  us.  But  we  know  enough  by 
now  to  realize  that  it  would  be  suicide  to  wait  until  they  are  in  our 
front  yard. 

When  your  enemy  comes  at  you  in  a  tank  or  a  bombing  plane, 
if  you  hold  your  fire  until  you  see  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  you  will  never 
know  what  hit  you.  Our  Bunker  Hill  of  tomorrow  may  be  several 
thousand  miles  from  Boston. 

Anyone  with  an  atlas  and  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  sudden 
striking  force  of  modern  war  knows  that  it  is  stupid  to  wait  until  a 
probable  enemy  has  gained  a  foothold  from  which  to  attack.  Old- 
fashioned  common  sense  calls  for  the  use  of  a  strategy  which  will 
prevent  such  an  enemy  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  first  place. 

We  have,  accordingly,  extended  our  patrol  in  North  and  South 
Atlantic  waters.  We  are  steadily  adding  more  and  more  ships  and 
planes  to  that  patrol.  It  is  well  known  that  the  strength  of  the  Atlan- 
tic fleet  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  and  is  con- 
stantly being  built  up. 

These  ships  and  planes  warn  of  the  presence  of  attacking  raiders, 
on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and  above  the  sea.  The  danger  from  these 
raiders  is  greatly  lessened  if  their  location  is  definitely  known.  We 
are  thus  being  forewarned;  and  we  shall  be  on  our  guard  against 
efforts  to  establish  Nazi  bases  closer  to  our  hemisphere. 

The  deadly  facts  of  war  compel  nations,  for  simple  self-preservation, 
to  make  stern  choices.  It  does  not  make  sense,  for  instance,  to  say, 
"I  believe  in  the  defense  of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  and  in  the 
next  breath  to  say,  "I  will  not  fight  for  that  defense  until  the  enemy 
has  landed  on  our  shores."  And  if  we  believe  in  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Americas,  we  must  be  willing  to  fight  to  defend 
them  just  as  much  as  we  would  to  fight  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
homes. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  realize  that  the  safety  of  American  homes  even 
in  the  center  of  our  country  has  a  definite  relationship  to  the  con- 
tinued safety  of  homes  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Trinidad  or  Brazil. 

Our  national  policy  today,  therefore,  is  this: 

First,  we  shall  actively  resist  wherever  necessary,  and  with  all  our 
resources,  every  attempt  by  Hitler  to  extend  his  Nazi  domination  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  to  threaten  it.  We  shall  actively  resist  his 
every  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  seas.  We  insist  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  keeping  Hitlerism  away  from  any  point  in  the  world 
which  could  be  used  and  would  be  used  as  a  base  of  attack  against  the 
Americas. 

Second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict  naval  and  military  necessity, 
we  shall  give  every  possible  assistance  to  Britain  and  to  all  who, 
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with  Britain,  are  resisting  Ilitlerism  or  its  equivalent  with  force  of 
arms.  Our  patrols  are  helping  now  to  insure  delivery  of  the  needed 
supplies  to  Britain.  All  additional  measures  necessary  to  deliver  the 
goods  will  be  taken.  Any  and  all  further  methods  or  combination 
of  methods,  which  can  or  should  be  utilized,  are  being  devised  by 
our  military  and  naval  technicians,  who,  with  me,  will  work  out  and 
put  into  effect  such  new  and  additional  safeguards  as  may  be  needed. 

The  delivery  of  needed  supplies  to  Britain  is  imperative.  This 
can  be  done;  it  must  be  done;  it  will  be  done. 

To  the  other  American  nations— 20  republics  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada — I  say  this:  The  United  States  does  not  merely  propose 
these  purposes,  but  is  actively  engaged  today  in  carrying  them  out. 

I  say  to  them  further,  you  may  disregard  those  few  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  contend  that  we  are  disunited  and  cannot  act. 

There  are  some  timid  ones  among  us  who  say  that  we  must  preserve 
peace  at  any  price — lest  we  lose  our  liberties  forever.  To  them  I 
sav:  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  nation  lost  its  democracy 
by  a  successful  struggle  to  defend  its  democracy.  We  must  not  be 
defeated  by  the  fear  of  the  very  danger  which  we  are  preparing  to 
resist.  Our  freedom  has  shown  its  ability  to  survive  war,  but  it 
would  never  survive  surrender.  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
fear  itself." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  small  group  of  sincere,  patriotic  men  and 
women  whose  real  passion  for  peace  has  shut  their  eyes  to  the  ugly 
realities  of  international  banditry  and  to  the  need  to  resist  it  at  all 
costs.  I  am  sure  they  are  embarrassed  by  the  sinister  support  they  are 
receiving  from  the  enemies  of  democracy  in  our  midst — the  Bundists, 
and  Fascists,  and  Communists,  and  every  group  devoted  to  bigotry 
and  racial  and  religious  intolerance.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that 
all  the  arguments  put  forward  by  these  enemies  of  democracy — 
all  their  attempts  to  confuse  and  divide  our  people  and  to  destroy 
public  confidence  in  our  Government — all  their  defeatist  forebodings 
that  Britain  and  democracy  are  already  beaten — all  their  selfish 
promises  that  we  can  "do  business"  with  Hitler — all  of  these  are 
but  echoes  of  the  words  that  have  been  poured  out  from  the  Axis 
bureaus  of  propaganda.  Those  same  words  have  been  used  before 
in  other  countries — to  scare  them,  to  divide  them,  to  soften  them 
up.  Invariably,  those  same  words  have  formed  the  advance  guard 
of  physical  attack. 

Your  Government  has  the  right  to  expect  of  all  citizens  that  they 
take  loyal  part  in  the  common  work  of  our  common  defense — take 
loyal  part  from  this  moment  forward. 

I  have  recently  set  up  the  machinery  for  civilian  defense.  It  will 
rapidly  organize,  locality  by  locality.  It  will  depend  on  the  organized 
effort  of  men  and  women  everywhere.  All  will  have  responsibilities 
to  fulfill. 

Defense  today  means  more  than  merely  fighting.  It  means  morale, 
civilian  as  well  as  military;  it  means  using  every  available  resource;  it 
means  enlarging  every  useful  plant.  It  means  the  use  of  a  greater 
American  common  sense  in  discarding  rumor  and  distorted  statement. 
It  means  recognizing,  for  what  they  are,  racketeers  and  "fifth  column- 
ists," who  are  the  incendiary  bombs  of  the  moment. 
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All  of  us  know  that  we  have  made  very  great  social  progress  in 
recent  years.  We  propose  to  maintain  that  progress  and  strengthen 
it.  When  the  Nation  is  threatened  from  without,  however,  as  it  is 
today,  the  actual  production  and  transportation  of  the  machinery  of 
defense  must  not  be  interrupted  by  disputes  between  capital  and 
capital,  labor  and  labor,  or  capital  and  labor.  The  future^of  all  free 
enterprise — of  capital  and  labor  alike — is  at  stake. 

This  is  no  time  for  capital  to  make,  or  be  allowed  to  retain,  excess 
profits.  Articles  of  defense  must  have  undisputed  right-of-way  in 
every  industrial  plant  in  the  country. 

A  Nation-wide  machinery  for  conciliation  and  mediation  of  in- 
dustrial disputes  has  been  set  up.  That  machinery  must  be  used 
promptly — and  without  stoppage  of  work.  Collective  bargaining  will 
be  retained,  but  the  American  people  expect  that  impartial  recom- 
mendations of  our  Government  services  will  be  followed  both  by  capi- 
tal and  by  labor. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens  expect  their  Government 
to  see  that  the  tools  of  defense  are  built;  and  for  the  very  purpose  of 
preserving  the  democratic  safeguards  of  both  labor  and  management, 
this  Government  is  determined  to  use  all  of  its  power  to  express  the 
will  of  its  people,  and  to  prevent  interference  with  the  production  of 
materials  essential  to  our  Nation's  security. 

Today  the  whole  world  is  divided  between  human  slavery  and 
human  freedom — between  pagan  brutality  and  the  Christian  ideal. 

We  choose  human  freedom — which  is  the  Christian  ideal. 

No  one  of  us  can  waver  for  a  moment  in  his  courage  or  his  faith. 

W^e  will  not  accept  a  Hitler-dominated  world.  And  we  will  not 
accept  a  world,  like  the  post-war  world  of  the  1920's,  in  which  the 
seeds  of  Hitlerism  can  again  be  planted  and  allowed  to  grow. 

We  will  accept  only  a  world  consecrated  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
expression — freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way — - 
freedom  from  want — and  freedom  from  terrorism. 

Is  such  a  world  impossible  of  attainment? 

Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  every  other 
milestone  in  human  progress — all  were  ideals  which  seemed  impossible 
of  attainment — yet  they  were  attained. 

As  a  military  force,  we  were  weak  when  we  established  our  inde- 
pendence, but  we  successfully  stood  off  tyrants,  powerful  in  their  day, 
who  are  now  lost  in  the  dust  of  history. 

Odds  meant  nothing  to  us  then.  Shall  we  now,  with  all  our  poten- 
tial strength,  hesitate  to  take  every  single  measure  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  American  liberties? 

Our  people  and  our  Government  will  not  hesitate  to  meet  that 
challenge. 

As  the  President  of  a  united  and  determined  people,  I  say  solemnly: 
We  reassert  the  ancient  American  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 
We  reassert  the  solidarity  of  the  21  American  Republics  and  the 

Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the 

hemisphere. 

We  have  pledged  material  support  to  the  other  democracies  of  the 
world — and  we  will  fulfill  that  pledge. 
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Wo  in  the  Americas  will  decide  for  ourselves  whether,  and  when, 
and  where,  our  American  interests  arc  attacked  or  our  security 
threatened. 

We  are  placing  our  armed  forces  in  strategic  military  position. 

We  will  not  hesitate  to  use  our  armed  forces  to  repel  attack. 

We  reassert  our  abiding  faith  in  the  vitality  of  our  constitutional 
Republic  as  a  perpetual  home  of  freedom,  of  tolerance,  and  of  devotion 
to  the  word  of  God. 

Therefore,  with  profound  consciousness  of  my  responsibilities  to 
my  countrymen  and  to  my  country's  cause,  1  have  tonight  issued  a 
proclamation  that  an  unlimited  national  emergency  exists  and  requires 
the  strengthening  of  our  defense  to  the  extreme  limit  of  our  national 
power  and  authority. 

The  Nation  will  expect  all  individuals  and  all  groups  to  play  their 
full  parts  without  stint,  and  without  selfishness,  and  without  doubt 
that  our  democracy  will  triumphantly  survive. 

I  repeat  the  words  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— that  little  band  of  patriots,  fighting  long  ago  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  but  certain,  as  are  we,  of  ultimate  victory:  "With  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 


See  Papers  I,  VI,  IX,  XIII,  and  XV  of  this  series  for  additional  references  to 
Hemisphere  Solidarity. 


Paper  XXVII 

"The  United  States  cannot  permit  the  occupation  by 
Germany  of  strategic  outposts  in  the  Atlantic  to  be 
used  as  air  or  naval  bases  for  eventual  attack  against 
the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Message  to  the  Congress,  relating  to  the  dispatch  of  naval 
forces  to  Iceland,  July  7,  1941 

To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Congress  a 
message  I  received  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iceland  on  July  1, 
and  the  reply  I  addressed  on  the  same  day  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Iceland  in  response  to  this  message. 

In  accordance  with  the  understanding  so  reached,  forces  of  the 
United  States  Navy  have  today  arrived  in  Iceland  in  order  to  supple- 
ment, and  eventually  to  replace,  the  British  forces  which  have  until 
now  been  stationed  in  Iceland  in  order  to  insure  the  adequate  defense 
of  that  country. 

As  I  stated  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  September  3  last 
regarding  the  acquisition  of  certain  naval  and  air  bases  from  Great 
Britain  in  exchange  for  certain  overage  destroyers,  considerations  of 
safety  from  overseas  attack  are  fundamental. 

The  United  States  cannot  permit  the  occupation  by  Germany  of 
strategic  outposts  in  the  Atlantic  to  be  used  as  air  or  naval  bases  for 
eventual  attack  against  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  no  desire 
to  see  any  change  in  the  present  sovereignty  of  those  regions.  Assur- 
ance that  such  outposts  in  our  defense  frontier  remain  in  friendly  hands 
is  the  very  foundation  of  our  national  security  and  of  the  national 
security  of  every  one  of  the  independent  nations  of  the  New  World. 

For  the  same  reason  substantial  forces  of  the  United  States  have  now 
been  sent  to  the  bases  acquired  last  year  from  Great  Britain  in  Trinidad 
and  in  British  Guiana  in  the  south  in  order  to  forestall  any  pincers 
movement  undertaken  by  Germany  against  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  is  essential  that  Germany  should  not  be  able  successfully  to  employ 
such  tactics  through  sudden  seizure  of  strategic  points  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  occupation  of  Iceland  by  Germany  would  constitute  a  serious 
threat  in  three  dimensions: 

The  threat  against  Greenland  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  including  the  islands  which  lie  off  it. 

The  threat  against  all  shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  threat  against  the  steady  flow  of  munitions  to  Britain — which 
is  a  matter  of  broad  policy  clearly  approved  by  the  Congress. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the  approaches  between  the 
Americas  and  those  strategic  outposts,  the  safety  of  which  this  country 
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regards  as  essential  to  its  national  security  and  which  it  must  therefore 
defend,  shall  remain  open  and  free  from  all  hostile  activity  or  threat 
thereof. 

As  Commander  in  Chief  I  have  consequently  issued  orders  to  the 
Navy  that  all  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  com- 
munications in  the  approaches  between  Iceland  and  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  on  the  seas  between  the  United  States  and  all  other  strategic 
outposts. 

k  This  Government  will  insure  the  adequate  defense  of  Iceland  with 
full  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Iceland  as  a  sovereign  state. 

In  my  message  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iceland  I  have  given  the 
people  of  Iceland  the  assurance  that  the  American  forces  sent  there 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  internal  and  domestic  affairs  of  that 
country,  and  that  immediately  upon  the  termination  of  the  present 
international  emergency  all  American  forces  will  be  at  once  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  people  of  Iceland  and  their  Government  in  full  and  sov- 
ereign control  of  their  own  territory. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  July  7,  1941. 


Accompanying  documents  will  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  July 
7.  1941. 


Paper  XXVIII 


t€\  .  .  All  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  for  realistic  as 
well  as  spiritual  reasons,  must  come  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  force/' 

Joint  statement  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  August  14,  1941 

August  14,  194] . 

The  following  statement  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  is  released  for  the 
information  of  the  press: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Churchill,  representing  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  met  at  sea. 

"They  have  been  accompanied  by  officials  of  their  two  Govern- 
ments, including  high  ranking  officers  of  their  military,  naval,  and 
air  services. 

"The  whole  problem  of  the  supply  of  munitions  of  war,  as  provided 
by  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  for  those  countries  actively  engaged  in  resisting  aggression  has 
been  further  examined. 

"Lord  Beaverbrook,  the  Minister  of  Supply  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, has  joined, in  these  conferences.  He  is  going  to  proceed  to 
Washington  to  discuss  further  details  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government.  These  conferences  will  also  cover  the 
supply  problems  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  have  had  several  con- 
ferences. They  have  considered  the  dangers  to  world  civilization 
arising  from  the  policies  of  military  domination  by  conquest  upon 
which  the  Hitlerite  Government  of  Germany  and  other  governments 
associated  therewith  have  embarked,  and  have  made  clear  the  steps 
which  their  countries  are  respectively  taking  for  their  safety  in  the 
face  of  these  dangers. 

"They  have  agreed  upon  the  following  joint  declaration: 

"Joint  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Churchill  representing  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  met  together  deem  it  right 
to  make  known  certain  common  principles  in  the  national  policies  of 
their  respective  countries  on  which  they  base  their  hopes  for  a  better 
future  for  the  world. 

"First,  their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement,  territorial  or  other; 

"Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord 
with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned ; 

"Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign 
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rights  and  self-government  restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  them; 

"Fourth,  they  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect  for  their  existing 
obligations,  to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  states,  great  or  small, 
victor  or  vanquished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic 
prosperity; 

"Fifth,  they  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration  between 
all  nations  in  the  economic  field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for  all, 
improved  labor  standards,  economic  advancement,  and  social  security ; 

"Sixth,  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi  tyranny,  they  hope 
to  see  established  a  peace  which  will  afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of 
dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own  boundaries,  and  which  will  afford 
assurance  that  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in 
freedom  from  fear  and  want; 

"Seventh,  such  a  peace  should  enable  all  men  to  traverse  the  high 
seas  and  oceans  without  hindrance; 

"Eighth,  they  believe  that  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  for 
realistic  as  well  as  spiritual  reasons,  must  come  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  use  of  force.  Since  no  future  peace  can  be  maintained  if  land,  sea, 
or  air  armaments  continue  to  be  employed  by  nations  which  threaten, 
or  may  threaten,  aggression  outside  of  their  frontiers,  they  believe, 
pending  the  establishment  of  a  wider  and  permanent  system  of  general 
security,  that  the  disarmament  of  such  nations  is  essential.  They  will 
likewise  aid  and  encourage  all  other  practicable  measures  wdiich  will 
lighten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the  crushing  burden  of  armaments. 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 
"Winston  S.  Churchill." 


This  joint  statement  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  released  on  August 
14,  1941  after  conferences  had  been  held  between  the  President,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  their  Naval  and  Military  Staffs,  at  an  unspecified  point  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 


Paper  XXIX 


"This  was  piracy — legally  and  morally.  It  was  not  the 
first  nor  the  last  act  of  piracy  which  the  Nazi  Govern- 
ment has  committed  against  the  American  flag  in  this 
war." 

Address  over  the  radio  concerning  the  attack  upon  the 
destroyer  Greer,  September  11,  1941 

My  fellow  Americans: 

The  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  has  reported  to  me 
that  on  the  morning  of  September  4  the  U.  S.  destroyer  Greer,  pro- 
ceeding in  full  daylight  toward  Iceland,  had  reached  a  point  southeast 
of  Greenland.  She  was  carrying  American  mail  to  Iceland.  She 
was  flying  the  American  flag.  Her  identity  as  an  American  ship  was 
unmistakable. 

She  was  then  and  there  attacked  by  a  submarine.  Germany 
admits  that  it  was  a  German  submarine.  The  submarine  deliberately 
fired  a  torpedo  at  the  Greer,  followed  later  by  another  torpedo  attack.. 
In  spite  of  what  Hitler's  propaganda  bureau  has  invented,  and  in 
spite  of  what  any  American  obstructionist  organization  may  prefer 
to  believe,  I  tell  vou  the  blunt  fact  that  the  German  submarine  fired 
first  upon  this  American  destroyer  without  warning,  and  with  deliber- 
ate design  to  sink'  her. 

Our  destroyer,  at  the  time,  was  in  waters  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  declared  to  be  waters  of  self-defense — 
surrounding  outposts  of  American  protection  in  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  north,  outposts  have  been  established  by  us  in  Iceland, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland.  Through  these  waters 
there  pass  many  ships  of  many  flags.  They  bear  food  and  other 
supplies  to  civilians  and  they  bear  materiel  of  war,  for  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  spending  billions  of  dollars,  and  which, 
by  congressional  action,  they  have  declared  to  be  essential  for  the 
defense  of  their  own  land. 

The  United  States  destroyer,  when  attacked,  was  proceeding  on 
a  legitimate  mission. 

If  the  destroyer  was  visible  to  the  submarine  when  the  torpedo 
was  fired,  then  the  attack  was  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the  Nazis  to 
sink  a  clearly  identified  American  warship.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  submarine  was  beneath  the  surface  and,  with  the  aid  of  its  listen- 
ing devices,  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  of  the  American  de- 
stroyer without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  its  identity — as  the 
official  German  communique  would  indicate — then  the  attack  was 
even  more  outrageous.  For  it  indicates  a  policy  of  indiscriminate  vio- 
lence against  any  vessel  sailing  the  seas,  belligerent  or  nonbelligerent. 
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This  was  piracy — legally  and  morally.  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the 
last  act  of  piracy  which  the  Nazi  government  has  committed  against 
the  American  flag  in  this  war.    Attack  has  followed  attack. 

A  few  months  ago  an  American-flag  merchant  ship,  the  Robin  Moor, 
was  sunk  by  a  Nazi  submarine  in  the  middle  of  the  South  Atlantic 
under  circumstances  violating  long-established  international  law  and 
every  principle  of  humanity.  The  passengers  and  the  crew  were 
forced  into  open  boats  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  in  direct  violation 
of  international  agreements  signed  by  the  Government  of  Germany. 
No  apology,  no  allegation  of  mistake,  no  offer  of  reparations  has  come 
from  the  Nazi  government. 

In  July  1941  an  American  battleship  in  North  American  waters  was 
followed  by  a  submarine,  which  for  a  long  time  sought  to  maneuver 
itself  into  a  position  of  attack.  The  periscope  of  the  submarine  was 
clearly  seen.  No  British  or  American  submarines  were  within  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  this  spot  at  the  time,  so  the  nationality  of  the  sub- 
marine is  clear. 

Five  days  ago  a  United  States  Navy  ship  on  patrol  picked  up  three 
survivors  of  an  American-owned  ship  operating  under  the  flag  of  our 
sister  Republic  of  Panama — the  steamship  Sessa.  On  August  17  she 
had  been  first  torpedoed  without  warning,  and  then  shelled,  near 
Greenland,  while  carrying  civilian  supplies  to  Iceland.  It  is  feared 
that  the  other  members  of  her  crew  have  been  drowned.  In  view  of 
the  established  presence  of  German  submarines  in  this  vicinity,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  identitv  of  the  attacker. 

Five  days  ago  another  United  States  merchant  ship,  the  Steel  Sea- 
farer, was  sunk  by  a  German  aircraft  in  the  Red  Sea  220  miles  south 
of  Suez.    She  was  bound  for  an  Egyptian  port. 

Four  of  the  vessels  sunk  or  attacked  flew  the  American  flag  and 
were  clearly  identifiable.  Two  of  these  ships  were  warships  of  the 
American  Navy.  In  the  fifth  case,  the  vessel  sunk  clearly  carried  the 
flas:  of  Panama. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  we  Americans  are  keeping  our  feet  on  the 
ground.  Our  type  of  democratic  civilization  has  outgrown  the  thought 
of  feeling  compelled  to  fight  some  other  nation  by  reason  of  any  single 
piratical  attack  on  one  of  our  ships.  We  are  not  becoming  hysterical 
or  losing  our  sense  of  proportion.  Therefore,  what  I  am  thinking  and 
saying  does  not  relate  to  any  isolated  episode. 

Instead,  we  Americans  are  taking  a  long-range  point  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  certain  fundamentals  and  to  a  series  of  events  on  land  and  on 
sea  which  must  be  considered  as  a  whole — as  a  part  of  a  world  pattern. 

It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  to  exaggerate  an  isolated  in- 
cident, or  to  become  inflamed  by  some  one  act  of  violence.  But  it 
would  be  inexcusable  folly  to  minimize  such  incidents  in  the  face  of 
evidence  which  makes  it  clear  that  the  incident  is  not  isolated,  but 
part  of  a  general  plan. 

The  important  truth  is  that  these  acts  of  international  lawlessness 
are  a  manifestation  of  a  design  which  has  been  made  clear  to  the 
American  people  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  Nazi  design  to  abolish  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  acquire  absolute  control  and  domination 
of  the  seas  for  themselves. 

For  with  control  of  the  seas  in  their  own  hands,  the  way  can  become 
clear  for  their  next  step — domination  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  force.    Under  Nazi  control  of  the  seas,  no 
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merchant  ship  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  American  republic 
would  be  free  to  carry  on  any  peaceful  commerce,  except  by  the  con- 
descending grace  of  this  foreign  and  tyrannical  power.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  has  been,  and  which  should  always  be,  a  free  and  friendly 
highway  for  us  would  then  become  a  deadly  menace  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
inland  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hitler  government,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  recognized  rights  of  all  other  nations,  has  presumed  to  declare, 
on  paper,  that  great  areas  of  the  seas — even  including  a  vast  expanse 
lying  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — are  to  be  closed,  and  that  no  ships 
may  enter  them  for  any  purpose,  except  at  peril  of  being  sunk.  Actu- 
ally they  are  sinking  ships  at  will  and  without  warning  in  widely 
separated  areas  both  within  and  far  outside  of  these  far-flung  pretended 
zones. 

This  Nazi  attempt  to  seize  control  of  the  oceans  is  but  a  counter- 
part of  the  Nazi  plots  now  being  carried  on  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  all  designed  toward  the  same  end.  For  Hitler's  advance 
guards — not  only  his  avowed  agents  but  also  his  dupes  among  us — 
have  sought  to  make  ready  for  him  footholds  and  bridgeheads  in  the 
New  World,  to  be  used  as  soon  as  he  has  gained  control  of  the  oceans. 

His  intrigues,  his  plots,  his  machinations,  his  sabotage  in  this  New 
World  are  all  known  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
spiracy has  followed  conspiracy. 

Last  year  a  plot  to  seize  the  Government  of  Uruguay  was  smashed 
by  the  prompt  action  of  that  country,  which  was  supported  in  full 
by  her  American  neighbors.  A  like  plot  was  then  hatching  in  Argen- 
tina, and  that  Government  has  carefully  and  wisely  blocked  it  at 
every  point.  More  recently  an  endeavor  was  made  to  subvert  the 
Government  of  Bolivia.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  discovery 
was  made  of  secret  air  landing  fields  in  Colombia  within  easy  range 
of  the  Panama  Canal.    I  could  multiply  instances. 

To  be  ultimately  successful  in  world  mastery  Hitler  knows  that  he 
must  get  control  of  the  seas.  He  must  first  destroy  the  bridge  of 
ships  which  we  are  building  across  the  Atlantic,  over  which  we  shall 
continue  to  roll  the  implements  of  war  to  help  destroy  him  and  all 
bis  works  in  the  end.  He  must  wipe  out  our  patrol  on  sea  and  in  the 
air.    He  must  silence  the  British  Navy. 

It  must  be  explained  again  and  again  to  people  who  like  to  think 
of  the  United  States  Navy  as  an  invincible  protection  that  this  can 
be  true  only  if  the  British  Navy  survives.    That  is  simple  arithmetic. 

For  if  the  world  outside  the  Americas  falls  under  Axis  domination, 
the  shipbuilding  facilities  which  the  Axis  Powers  would  then  possess 
in  all  of  Europe,  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  the  Far  East  would  be 
much  greater  than  all  the  shipbuilding  facilities  and  potentialities  of 
all  the  Americas — not  only  greater  but  two  or  three  times  greater. 
Even  if  the  United  States  threw  all  its  resources  into  such  a  situa- 
tion, seeking  to  double  and  even  redouble  the  size  of  our  Navy,  the 
Axis  Powers,  in  control  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  have  the 
manpower  and  the  physical  resources  to  outbuild  us  several  times 
over. 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans  of  all  the  Americas  to  stop  being  de- 
luded by  the  romantic  notion  that  the  Americas  can  go  on  living 
happily  and  peacefully  in  a  Nazi-dominated  world. 
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Generation  after  generation  America  has  battled  for  the  general 
policy  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  That  policy  is  a  very  simple  one, 
but  a  basic,  fundamental  one.  It  means  that  no  nation  has  the  right 
to  make  the  broad  oceans  of  the  world  at  great  distances  from  the 
actual  theater  of  land  war  unsafe  for  the  commerce  of  others. 

That  has  been  our  policy,  proved  time  and  time  again,  in  all  our 
history. 

Our  policy  has  applied  from  time  immemorial — and  still  applies — ■ 
not  merely  to  the  Atlantic  but  to  the  Pacific  and  to  all  other  oceans 
as  well. 

Unrestricted  submarine  warfare  in  1941  constitutes  a  defiance — an 
act  of  aggression — against  that  historic  American  policy. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Hitler  has  begun  his  campaign  to  control  the 
seas  by  ruthless  force  and  by  wiping  out  every  vestige  of  international 
law  and  humanity. 

His  intention  has  been  made  clear.  The  American  people  can  have 
no  further  illusions  about  it. 

No  tender  whisperings  of  appeasers  that  Hitler  is  not  interested  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  no  soporific  lullabies  that  a  wide  ocean 
protects  us  from  him  can  long  have  any  effect  on  the  hard-headed, 
farsighted,  and  realistic  American  people. 

Because  of  these  episodes,  because  of  the  movements  and  operations 
of  German  warships,  and  because  of  the  clear  repeated  proof  that  the 
present  Government  of  Germany  has  no  respect  for  treaties  or  for 
international  law,  that  it  has  no  decent  attitude  toward  neutral  nations 
or  human  life,  we  Americans  are  now  face  to  face,  not  with  abstract 
theories,  but  with  cruel,  relentless  facts. 

This  attack  on  the  Greer  was  no  localized  military  operation  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  This  was  no  mere  episode  in  a  struggle  between  two 
nations.  This  was  one  determined  step  toward  creating  a  permanent 
world  system  based  on  force,  terror,  and  murder. 

And  I  am  sure  that  even  now  the  Nazis  are  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
United  States  will  by  silence  give  them  the  green  light  to  go  ahead  on 
this  path  of  destruction. 

The  Nazi  danger  to  our  western  world  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
possibility.  The  danger  is  here  now — not  only  from  a  military  enemy 
but  from  an  enemy  of  all  law,  all  liberty,  all  morality,  all  religion. 

There  has  now  come  a  time  when  you  and  I  must  sec  the  cold, 
inexorable  necessity  of  saying  to  these  inhuman,  unrestrained  seekers 
of  world  conquest  and  permanent  world  domination  by  the  sword, 
"You  seek  to  throw  our  children  and  our  children's  children  into  your 
form  of  terrorism  and  slaverv.  You  have  now  attacked  our  own  safetv. 
You  shall  go  no  further." 

Normal  practices  of  diplomacy— note  writing — are  of  no  possible 
use  in  dealing  with  international  outlaws  who  sink  our  ships  and  kill 
our  citizens. 

One  peaceful  nation  after  another  has  met  disaster  because  each 
refused  to  look  the  Nazi  danger  squarely  in  the  eye  until  it  actually 
had  them  by  the  throat. 

The  United  States  will  not  make  that  fatal  mistake. 

No  act  of  violence  or  intimidation  will  keep  us  from  maintaining 
intact  two  bulwarks  of  defense — first,  our  line  of  supply  of  materiel 
to  the  enemies  of  Hitler;  and,  second,  the  freedom  of  our  shipping 
on  the  high  seas. 
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No  matter  what  it  takes,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  we  will  keep  open 
the  line  of  legitimate  commerce  in  these  defensive  waters. 

We  have  sought  no  shooting  war  with  Hitler.  We  do  not  seek  it 
now.  But  neither  do  we  want  peace  so  much  that  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it  by  permitting  him  to  attack  our  naval  and  merchant  ships 
while  they  are  on  legitimate  business. 

I  assume  that  the  German  leaders  are  not  deeply  concerned  by  what 
we  Americans  say  or  publish  about  them.  We  cannot  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  nazi-ism  by  the  use  of  long-range  invectives. 

But  when  you  see  a  rattlesnake  poised  to  strike  you  do  not  wait 
until  he  has  struck  before  you  crush  him. 

These  Nazi  submarines  and  raiders  are  the  rattlesnakes  of  the 
Atlantic.  They  are  a  menace  to  the  free  pathways  of  the  high  seas. 
They  are  a  challenge  to  our  sovereignty.  They  hammer  at  our  most 
precious  rights  when  they  attack  ships  of  the  American  flag — symbols 
of  our  independence,  our  freedom,  our  very  life. 

It  is  clear  to  all  Americans  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Americas 
themselves  must  now  be  defended.  A  continuation  of  attacks  in  our 
own  waters,  or  in  waters  which  could  be  used  for  further  and  greater 
attacks  on  us,  will  inevitably  weaken  American  ability  to  repel 
Hitlerism. 

Do  not  let  us  split  hairs.  Let  us  not  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
Americas  should  begin  to  defend  themselves  after  the  fifth  attack,  or 
the  tenth  attack,  or  the  twentieth  attack. 

The  time  for  active  defense  is  now. 

Do  not  let  us  split  hairs.  Let  us  not  say,  "We  will  only  defend 
ourselves  if  the  torpedo  succeeds  in  getting  home,  or  if  the  crew  and 
the  passengers  are  drowned." 

This  is  the  time  for  prevention  of  attack. 

If  submarines  or  raiders  attack  in  distant  waters,  they  can  attack 
equally  well  within  sight  of  our  own  shores.  Then  very  presence  in 
any  waters  which  America  deems  vital  to  its  defense  constitutes  an 
attack. 

In  the  waters  which  we  deem  necessary  for  our  defense  American 
naval  vessels  and  American  planes  will  no  longer  wait  until  Axis 
submarines  lurking  under  the  water,  or  Axis  raiders  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  strike  their  deadlv  blow — first. 

Upon  ou^  naval  and  air  patrol — now  operating  in  large  numbers 
over  a  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean — falls  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  American  policy  of  freedom  of  the  seas — now  That  means, 
very  simply  and  clearly,  that  our  patrolling  vessels  and  planes  will 
protect  all  merchant  ships— not  only  American  ships  but  ships  of 
any  flag — engaged  in  commerce  in  our  defensive  waters.  They  will 
protect  them  from  submarines;  they  will  protect  them  from  surface 
raiders. 

This  situation  is  not  new.  The  second  President  of  the  L^nited 
States,  John  Adams,  ordered  the  United  States  Navy  to  clean  out 
European  privateers  and  European  ships  of  war  which  were  infesting 
the  Caribbean  and  South  American  waters,  destroying  American 
commerce. 

The  third  President  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson,  ordered 
the  United  States  Navy  to  end  the  attacks  being  made  upon  American 
ships  by  the  corsairs  of  the  nations  of  North  Africa. 

My  obligation  as  President  is  historic;  it  is  clear;  it  is  inescapable. 
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It  is  no  act  of  war  on  our  part  when  we  decide  to  protect  the  seas 
which  are  vital  to  American  defense.  The  aggression  is  not  ours. 
Ours  is  solely  defense. 

But  let  this  warning  be  clear.  From  now  on,  if  German  or  Italian 
vessels  of  war  enter  the  waters,  the  protection  of  which  is  necessary 
for  American  defense,  they  do  so  at  their  own  peril. 

The  orders  which  I  have  given  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  are  to  carry  out  that  policy — at  once. 

The  sole  responsibility  rests  upon  Germany.  There  will  be  no 
shooting  unless  Germany  continues  to  seek  it. 

That  is  my  obvious  duty  in  this  crisis.  That  is  the  clear  right  of 
this  sovereign  Nation.  That  is  the  only  step  possible,  if  we  would 
keep  tight  the  wall  of  defense  which  we  are  pledged  to  maintain  around 
this  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  gravity  of  this  step.  I  have  not  taken 
it  hurriedly  or  lightly.  It  is  the  result  of  months  and  months  of 
constant  thought  and  anxiety  and  prayer.  In  the  protection  of  your 
Nation  and  mine  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  American  people  have  faced  other  grave  crises  in  their  history — 
with  American  courage  and  American  resolution.  They  will  do  no 
less  today. 

They  know  the  actualities  of  the  attacks  upon  us.  They  know  the 
necessities  of  a  bold  defense  against  these  attacks.  They  know  that 
the  times  call  for  clear  heads  and  fearless  hearts. 

And  with  that  inner  strength  that  comes  to  a  free  people  conscious 
of  their  duty  and  of  the  righteousness  of  what  they  do,  they  will — 
with  Divine  help  and  guidance — stand  their  ground  against  this  latest 
assault  upon  their  democracy,  their  sovereignty,  and  their  freedom. 


See  Paper  XXX  of  this  series  for  the  address  concerning  the  attack  upon  the 
destroyer  Kearny.    This  address  is  known  as  the  "Shoot-on-sight"  Speech. 


Paper  XXX 


"The  forward  inarch  of  Hitler  and  of  Hitlerism  can  he 
stopped — and  it  will  he  stopped/9 

Address  over  the  radio  on  Navy  Day  concerning  the  attack 
upon  the  destroyer  Kearny,  October  27,  1941 

Five  months  ago  tonight  I  proclaimed  to  the  American  people  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  unlimited  emergency. 

Since  then  much  has  happened.  Our  Army  and  Navy  are  tempo- 
rarily in  Iceland  in  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Hitler  has  attacked  shipping  in  areas  close  to  the  Americas  in  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic. 

Many  American-owned  merchant  ships  have  been  sunk  on  the  high 
seas.  One  American  destroyer  was  attacked  on  September  4. 
Another  destroyer  was  attacked  and  hit  on  October  17.  Eleven 
brave  and  loyal  men  of  our  Navy  were  killed  by  the  Nazis. 

We  have  wished  to  avoid  shooting.  But  the  shooting  has  started. 
And  historv  has  recorded  who  fired  the  first  shot.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  all  that  will  matter  is  who  fired  the  last  shot. 

America  has  been  attacked.  The  U.  S.  S.  Kearny  is  not  just  a 
Navy  ship.  She  belongs  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
Nation. 

Illinois,  Alabama,  California,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  New  York,  Virginia — those 
are  the  home  States  of  the  honored  dead  and  wounded  of  the  Kearny. 
Hitler's  torpedo  was  directed  at  every  American,  whether  he  lives  on 
our  seacoasts  or  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Nation,  far  from  the 
seas  and  far  from  the  guns  and  tanks  of  the  marching  hordes  of  would- 
be  conquerors  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  Hitler's  attack  was  to  frighten  the  American  people 
off  the  high  seas — to  force  us  to  make  a  trembling  retreat.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  he  has  misjudged  the  American  spirit.  That  spirit 
is  now  aroused. 

If  our  national  policy  were  to  be  dominated  by  the  fear  of  shooting, 
then  all  of  our  ships  and  those  of  our  sister  republics  would  have  to  be 
tied  up  in  home  harbors.  Our  Navy  would  have  to  remain  respect- 
fully— abjectly — behind  any  line  which  Hitler  might  decree  on  any 
ocean  as  his  own  dictated  version  of  his  own  war  zone. 

Naturally,  we  reject  that  absurd  and  insulting  suggestion.  We 
reject  it  because  of  our  own  self-interest,  because  of  our  own  self- 
respect,  because,  most  of  all,  of  our  own  good  faith.  Freedom  of  the 
seas  is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  a  fundamental  policy  of  your  Gov- 
ernment and  mine. 

Hitler  has  often  protested  that  his  plans  for  conquest  do  not  extend 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  his  submarines  and  raiders  prove 
otherwise.    So  does  the  entire  design  of  his  new  world  order. 
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For  example,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  secret  map  made  in  Ger- 
many by  Hitler's  government — by  the  planners  of  the  new  world 
order.  It  is  a  map  of  South  America  and  a  part  of  Central  America, 
as  Hitler  proposes  to  reorganize  it.  Today  in  this  area  there  are  14 
separate  countries.  The  geographical  experts  of  Berlin,  however, 
have  rntldessly  obliterated  all  existing  boundary  lines;  and  have 
divided  South  America  into  five  vassal  states,  bringing  the  whole 
continent  under  their  domination.  And  they  have  also  so  arranged 
it  that  the  territory  of  one  of  these  new  puppet  states  includes  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  our  great  life  line — the  Panama  Canal. 

That  is  his  plan.    It  will  never  go  into  effect. 

This  map  makes  clear  the  Nazi  design  not  only  against  South 
America  but  against  the  United  States  itself. 

Your  Government  has  in  its  possession  another  document  made  in 
Germany  by  Hitler's  government.  It  is  a  detailed  plan,  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  Nazis  did  not  wish  and  do  not  wish  to  publicize 
just  yet,  but  which  they  are  ready  to  impose  a  little  later  on  a  domi- 
nated world — if  Hitler  wins.  It  is  a  plan  to  abolish  all  existing 
religions — Protestant,  Catholic,  Mohammedan,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 
Jewish  alike.  The  property  of  all  churches  will  be  seized  by  the 
Reich  and  its  puppets.  The  cross  and  all  other  symbols  of  religion 
are  to  be  forbidden.  The  clergy  are  to  be  forever  silenced  under 
penalty  of  the  concentration  camps,  where  even  now  so  many  fearless 
men  are  being  tortured  because  they  have  placed  God  above  Hitler. 

In  the  place  of  the  churches  of  our  civilization,  there  is  to  be  set  up 
an  international  Nazi  church — a  church  which  will  be  served  by  ora- 
tors sent  out  by  the  Nazi  government.  In  the  place  of  the  Bible, 
the  words  of  Mein  Kampf  will  be  imposed  and  enforced  as  Holy 
Writ.  And  in  place  of  the  cross  of  Christ  will  be  put  two  symbols — 
the  swastika  and  the  naked  sword. 

A  god  of  blood  and  iron  will  take  the  place  of  the  God  of  love  and 
mercy.  Let  us  well  ponder  that  statement  which  I  have  made 
tonight. 

These  grim  truths  which  I  have  told  you  of  the  present  and  future 
plans  of  Hitlerism  will,  of  course,  be  hotly  denied  tonight  and  to- 
morrow in  the  controlled  press  and  radio  of  the  Axis  Powers.  And 
some  Americans — not  many— -will  continue  to  insist  that  Hitler's 
plans  need  not  worry  us  and  that  we  should  not  concern  ourselves 
with  anything  that  goes  on  beyond  rifle  shot  of  our  own  shores. 

The  protestations  of  these  American  citizens — few  in  number — 
will,  as  usual,  be  paraded  with  applause  through  the  Axis  press  and 
radio  during  the  next  few  days  in  an  effort  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  are  opposed  to  their  duly  chosen  Govern- 
ment and  in  reality  are  only  waiting  to  jump  on  Hitler's  band  wagon 
when  it  comes  this  way. 

The  motive  of  such  Americans  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  The  fact  is 
that  Nazi  propaganda  continues  in  desperation  to  seize  upon  such 
isolated  statements  as  proof  of  American  disunity. 

The  Nazis  have  made  up  their  own  list  of  modern  American  heroes. 
It  is,  fortunately,  a  short  list.  I  am  glad  that  it  does  not  contain  my 
name. 

All  of  us  Americans,  of  all  opinions,  are  faced  with  the  choice  be- 
tween the  kind  cf  world  we  want  to  live  in  and  the  kind  of  world  which 
Hitler  and  his  hordes  would  impose  upon  us. 
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None  of  us  wants  to  burrow  under  the  ground  and  live  in  total  dark- 
ness like  a  comfortable  mole. 

The  forward  march  of  Hitler  and  of  Hitlerism  can  be  stopped — and 
it  will  be  stopped. 

Very  simply  and  very  bluntly,  we  are  pledged  to  pull  our  own  oar  in 
the  destruction  of  Hitlerism. 

And  when  we  have  helped  to  end  the  curse  of  Hitlerism,  we  shall 
help  to  establish  a  new  peace  which  will  give  to  decent  people  every- 
where a  better  chance  to  live  and  prosper  in  security  and  in  freedom 
and  in  faith. 

Each  day  that  passes  we  are  producing  and  providing  more  and 
more  arms  for  the  men  who  are  fighting  on  actual  battle  fronts.  That 
is  our  primary  task. 

And  it  is  the  Nation's  will  that  these  vital  arms  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  shall  neither  be  locked  up  in  American  harbors  nor  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  Nation's  will  that  America  shall  deliver 
the  goods.  In  open  defiance  of  that  will,  our  ships  have  been  sunk 
and  our  sailors  have  been  killed. 

I  say  that  we  do  not  propose  to  take  this  lying  down. 

Our  determination  not  to  take  it  lying  down  has  been  expressed  in 
the  orders  to  the  American  Navy  to  shoot  on  sight.  Those  orders 
stand. 

Furthermore,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  already  voted  to 
amend  part  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  today  outmoded  by  force 
of  violent  circumstances.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  also  recommended  elimination  of  other  hamstringing  pro- 
visions in  that  act.    That  is  the  course  of  honesty  and  of  realism. 

Our  American  merchant  ships  must  be  armed  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  rattlesnakes  of  the  sea. 

Our  American  merchant  ships  must  be  free  to  carry  our  American 
goods  into  the  harbors  of  our  friends. 

Our  American  merchant  ships  must  be  protected  by  our  American 
Navy. 

It  can  never  be  doubted  that  the  goods  will  be  delivered  by  this 
Nation,  whose  Navy  believes  in  the  traditious  of  "Damn  the  torpe- 
does; full  speed  ahead!" 

Yes;  our  Nation  will  and  must  speak  from  every  assembly  line. 
Yes ;  from  every  coal  mine — the  all-inclusive  whole  of  our  vast  indus- 
trial machine.  Our  factories  and  our  shipyards  are  constantly  expand- 
ing.   Our  output  must  be  multiplied. 

It  cannot  be  hampered  by  the  selfish  obstruction  of  any  small  but 
dangerous  minority  of  industrial  managers  who  perhaps  hold  out  for 
extra  profits  or  for  "business  as  usual."  It  cannot  be  hampered  by 
the  selfish  obstruction  of  a  small  but  dangerous  minority  of  labor 
leaders  who  are  a  menace — for  labor  as  a  whole  knows  that  that  small 
minority  is  a  menace — to  the  true  cause  of  labor  itself,  as  well  as  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  lines  of  our  essential  defense  now  cover  all  the  seas ;  and  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  demands  of  today  and  tomorrow  our  Navy  grows 
to  unprecedented  size.  Our  Navy  is  ready  for  action.  Indeed,  units 
of  it  in  the  Atlantic  patrol  are  in  action.  Its  officers  and  men  need 
no  praise  from  me. 
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Our  new  Army  is  steadily  developing  the  strength  needed  to  with- 
stand the  aggressors.  Our  soldiers  of  today  are  worthy  of  the  proud- 
est traditions  of  the  United  States  Army.  But  traditions  cannot 
shoot  down  dive  bombers  or  destroy  tanks.  That  is  why  wo  must 
and  shall  provide,  for  every  one  of  our  soldiers,  equipment  and  weap- 
ons— not  merely  as  good,  but  better  than  that  of  any  other  army  on 
earth.    And  we  are  doing  that  right  now. 

For  this — and  all  of  this — is  what  we  mean  by  total  national 
defense. 

The  first  objective  of  that  defense  is  to  stop  Hitler.  He  can  be 
stopped  and  can  be  compelled  to  dig  in.  And  that  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  his  downfall,  because  dictatorship  of  the  Hitler 
type  can  live  only  through  continuing  victories — increasing  conquests. 

The  facts  of  1918  are  proof  that  a  mighty  German  Army  and  a 
tired  German  people  can  crumble  rapidly  and  go  to  pieces  when  they 
are  faced  with  successful  resistance. 

Nobody  who  admires  qualities  of  courage  and  endurance  can  fail  to 
be  stirred  by  the  full-fledged  resistance  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
Russians  are  fighting  for  their  own  soil  and  their  own  homes.  Russia 
needs  all  kinds  of  help — planes,  tanks,  guns,  medical  supplies,  and 
other  aids — toward  the  successful  defense  against  the  invaders. 
From  the  United  States  and  from  Britain,  she  is  getting  great  quanti- 
ties of  those  essential  supplies.  But  the  needs  of  her  huge  army  will 
continue — and  our  help  and  British  help  will  have  to  continue. 

The  other  day  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  was 
asked  by  a  Senator  to  justify  our  giving  aid  to  Russia.  His  reply 
was:  "The  answer  to  that,  Senator,  depends  on  how  anxious  a  person 
is  to  stop  and  destroy  the  march  of  Hitler  in  his  conquest  of  the 
world.  If  he  were  anxious  enough  to  defeat  Hitler,  he  would  not  worry 
about  who  was  helping  to  defeat  him." 

Upon  our  American  production  falls  the  colossal  task  of  equipping 
our  own  armed  forces,  and  helping  to  supply  the  British,  the  Russians, 
and  the  Chinese.  In  the  performance  of  that  task  we  dare  not  fail. 
And  we  will  not  fail. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  us  Americans  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
shocking  realities  of  a  world  in  which  the  principles  of  common 
humanity  and  common  decency  are  being  mowed  down  by  the  firing 
squads  of  the  Gestapo.  We  have  enjoyed  many  of  God's  blessings. 
We  have  lived  in  a  broad  and  abundant  land,  and  by  our  industry  and 
productivity  we  have  made  it  flourish. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  our  great  good  fortune  has  betrayed 
us;  that  we  are  now  no  match  for  the  regimented  masses  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  Spartan  ways  of  ruthless  brutality.  They  say  that 
we  have  grown  fat,  and  flabby,  and  lazy,  and  that  we  are  doomed. 

But  those  who  say  that  know  nothing  of  America  or  of  American  life. 

They  do  not  know  that  this  land  is  great  because  it  is  a  land  of 
endless  challenge.  Our  country  was  first  populated,  and  it  has  been 
steadily  developed,  by  men  and  women  in  whom  there  burned  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  restlessness  and  individual  independence  which 
will  not  tolerate  oppression. 

Ours  has  been  a  story  of  vigorous  challenges  which  have  been 
accepted  and  overcome;  challenges  of  uncharted  seas,  of  wild  forests 
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and  desert  plains,  of  raging  floods  and  withering  drought,  of  foreign 
tyrants  and  domestic  strife,  of  staggering  problems,  social,  economic, 
and  physical;  and  we  have  come  out  of  them  the  most  powerful  Nation, 
and  the  freest,  in  all  of  history. 

Today  in  the  face  of  this  newest  and  greatest  challenge  of  them  all 
we  Americans  have  cleared  our  decks  and  taken  our  battle  stations. 
We  stand  ready  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  to  do  what  God  has  given  us  the  power  to  see  as  our  full  duty. 


See  Paper  XXIX  of  this  series  for  the  President's  address  concerning  the  attack 
upon  the  destroyer  Greer. 


Paper  XXXI 


"Always  will  we  remember  the  character  of  the  on- 
slaught against  us." 

Address  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  asking  for  the  declaration  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war  with  the  Japanese  Empire,  the  Capitol, 
December  8,  1941 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Yesterday,  December  7,  1941 — a  date  which  will  Jive  in  infamy — 
the  United  States  of  America  was  suddenly  and  deliberately  attacked 
by  naval  and  air  forces  of  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

The  United  States  was  at  peace  with  that  nation  and,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  Japan,  was  still  in  conversation  with  its  Government  and 
its  Emperor  looking  toward  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Pacific. 
Indeed,  one  hour  after  Japanese  air  squadrons  had  commenced  bombing 
in  Oahu,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  his  col- 
league delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  formal  reply  to  a  recent 
American  message.  While  this  reply  stated  that  it  seemed  useless 
to  continue  the  existing  diplomatic  negotiations,  it  contained  no 
threat  or  hint  of  war  or  armed  attack 

It  will  be  recorded  that  the  distance  of  Hawaii  from  Japan  makes 
it  obvious  that  the  attack  was  deliberately  planned  many  days  or 
even  weeks  ago.  During  the  intervening  time  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  deliberately  sought  to  deceive  the  United  States  by  false 
statements  and  expressions  of  hope  for  continued  peace. 

The  attack  yesterday  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  caused  severe 
damage  to  American  naval  and  military  forces.  Very  many  Amer- 
ican lives  have  been  lost.  In  addition  American  ships  have  been 
reported  torpedoed  on  the  high  seas  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu. 

Yesterday  the  Japanese  Government  also  launched  an  attack 
against  Malaya. 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  Hong  Kong. 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  Guam. 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Last  night  the  Japanese  attacked  Wake  Island. 

This  morning  the  Japanese  attacked  Midway  Island. 

Japan  has,  therefore,  undertaken  a  surprise  offensive  extending 
throughout  the  Pacific  area.  The  facts  of  yesterday  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  people  of  the  United  States  have  already  formed  their 
opinions  and  well  understand  the  implications  to  the  very  life  and 
safety  of  our  Nation. 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  I  have  directed 
that  all  measures  be  taken  for  our  defense. 
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Always  will  we  remember  the  character  of  the  onslaught  against  us. 

No  matter  how  long  it  may  take  us  to  overcome  this  premeditated 
invasion,  the  American  people,  in  their  righteous  might,  will  win 
through  to  absolute  victory. 

I  believe  I  interpret  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  when 
I  assert  that  we  will  not  only  defend  ourselves  to  the  uttermost  but 
will  make  very  certain  that  this  form  of  treachery  shall  never  endanger 
us  again. 

Hostilities  exist.  There  is  no  blinking  at  the  fact  that  our  people, 
our  territory,  and  our  interests  are  in  grave  danger. 

With  confidence  in  our  armed  forces — with  the  unbounded  deter- 
mination of  our  people — we  will  gain  the  inevitable  triumph — so 
jhelp  us  God. 

I  ask  that  the  Congress  declare  that  since  the  unprovoked  and 
dastardly  attack  by  Japan  on  Sunday,  December  7,  a  state  of  war  has 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Japanese  Empire. 


See  Paper  XXXIII  of  this  series  for  the  message  calling  for  a  declaration  of  a 
state  of  war  with  Germany  and  Italy. 


Paper  XXXII 


"There  is  no  such  thing  as  security  for  any  nation — 
or  any  individual — in  a  world  ruled  by  the  principles 
of  gangsterism." 

Address  over  the  radio  following  the  declaration  of  a  state  of 
war  with  the  Japanese  Empire,  December  9,  1941 

The  sudden  criminal  attacks  perpetrated  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
Pacific  provide  the  climax  of  a  decade  of  international  immorality. 

Powerful  and  resourceful  gangsters  have  banded  together  to  make 
war  upon  the  whole  human  race.  Their  challenge  has  now  been  flung 
at  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Japanese  have  treacherously 
violated  the  long-standing  peace  between  us.  Many  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  have  been  killed  by  enemy  action.  American 
ships  have  been  sunk,  American  airplanes  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  accepted 
that  challenge. 

Together  with  other  free  peoples,  we  are  now  fighting  to  maintain  our 
right  to  live  among  our  world  neighbors  in  freedom  and  in  common 
decency,  without  fear  of  assault. 

I  have  prepared  the  full  record  of  our  past  relations  with  Japan, 
and  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  It  begins  with  the  visit  of 
Commodore  Perry  to  Japan  88  years  ago.  It  ends  with  the  visit  of 
two  Japanese  emissaries  to  the  Secretary  of  State  last  Sunday,  an 
hour  after  Japanese  forces  had  loosed  their  bombs  and  machine  guns 
against  our  flag,  our  forces,  and  our  citizens. 

I  can  say  with  utmost  confidence  that  no  Americans  today  or  a 
thousand  years  hence,  need  feel  anything  but  pride  in  our  patience  and 
our  efforts  through  all  the  years  toward  achieving  a  peace  in  the 
Pacific  which  would  be  fair  and  honorable  to  every  nation,  large  or 
small.  And  no  honest  person,  today  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  will 
be  able  to  suppress  a  sense  of  indignation  and  horror  at  the  treachery 
committed  by  the  military  dictators  of  Japan,  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  flag  of  peace  borne  by  their  special  envoys  in  our  midst. 

The  course  that  Japan  has  followed  for  the  past  10  years  in  Asia 
has  paralleled  the  course  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  Europe  and 
Africa.  Today,  it  has  become  far  more  than  a  parallel.  It  is  collabo- 
ration so  well  calculated  that  all  the  continents  of  the  world,  and  all 
the  oceans,  are  now  considered  by  the  Axis  strategists  as  one  gigantic 
battlefield. 

In  1931,  Japan  invaded  Manchukuo — without  warning. 
In  1935,  Italy  invaded  Ethiopia — without  warning. 
In  1938,  Hitler  occupied  Austria — without  warning. 
In  1939,  Hitler  invaded  Czechoslovakia — without  warning. 
Later  in  1939,  Hitler  invaded  Poland — without  warning. 
In  1940,  Hitler  invaded  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Luxembourg — without  warning. 
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In  1940,  Italy  attacked  France  and  later  Greece — without  warning. 

In  1941,  the  Axis  Powers  attacked  Jugoslavia  and  Greece  and  they 
dominated  the  Balkans — without  warning. 

In  1941,  Hitler  invaded  Russia — without  warning. 

And  now  Japan  has  attacked  Malaya  and  Thailand — and  the  United 
States — without  warning. 

It  is  all  of  one  pattern. 

We  are  now  in  this  war.  We  are  all  in  it — all  the  way.  Every 
single  man,  woman,  and  child  is  a  partner  in  the  most  tremendous 
undertaking  of  our  American  history.  We  must  share  together  the 
bad  news  and  the  good  news,  the  defeats  and  the  victories — the  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  war. 

So  far,  the  news  has  all  been  bad.  We  have  suffered  a  serious  set- 
back in  Hawaii.  Our  forces  in  the  Philippines,  which  include  the 
brave  people  of  that  commonwealth,  are  taking  punishment,  but  are 
defending  themselves  vigorously.  The  reports  from  Guam  and  Wake 
and  Midway  Islands  are  still  confused,  but  we  must  be  prepared  for 
the  announcement  that  all  these  three  outposts  have  been  seized. 

The  casualty  lists  of  these  first  few  days  will  undoubtedly  be  large. 
I  deeply  feel  the  anxiety  of  all  families  of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces 
and  the  relatives  of  people  in  cities  which  have  been  bombed.  I  can 
only  give  them  my  solemn  promise  that  they  will  get  news  just  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

This  Government  will  put  its  trust  in  the  stamina  of  the  American 
people,  and  will  give  the  facts  to  the  public  as  soon  as  two  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled:  First,  that  the  information  has  been  definitely  and 
officially  confirmed;  and,  second,  that  the  release  of  the  information 
at  the  time  it  is  received  will  not  prove  valuable  to  the  enemy  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Most  earnestly  I  urge  my  countrymen  to  reject  all  rumors.  These 
ugly  little  hints  of  complete  disaster  fly  thick  and  fast  in  wartime. 
They  have  to  be  examined  and  appraised. 

As  an  example,  I  can  tell  you  frankly  that  until  further  surveys 
are  made,  I  have  not  sufficient  information  to  state  the  exact  damage 
which  has  been  done  to  our  naval  vessels  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Ad- 
mittedly the  damage  is  serious.  But  no  one  can  say  how  serious, 
until  we  know  how  much  of  this  damage  can  be  repaired  and  how 
quickly  the  necessary  repairs  can  be  made. 

I  cite  as  another  example  a  statement  made  on  Sunday  night  that 
a  Japanese  carrier  had  been  located  and  sunk  off  the  Canal  Zone. 
And  when  you  hear  statements  that  are  attributed  to  what  they  call 
"an  authoritative  source,"  you  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  under 
these  war  circumstances  the  "authoritative  source"  was  not  any 
person  in  authority. 

Many  rumors  and  reports  which  we  now  hear  originate  with  enemy 
sources.  For  instance,  today  the  Japanese  are  claiming  that  as  a 
result  of  their  one  action  against  Hawaii  they  have  gained  naval 
supremacy  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  an  old  trick  of  progaganda  which 
has  been  used  innumerable  times  by  the  Nazis.  The  purposes  of 
such  fantastic  claims  are,  of  course,  to  spread  fear  and  confusion  among 
us,  and  to  goad  us  into  revealing  military  information  which  our 
enemies  are  desperately  anxious  to  obtain. 

Our  Government  will  not  be  caught  in  this  obvious  trap — and 
neither  will  our  people. 
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It  must  be  remembered  by  each  and  every  one  of  us  that  our  free 
and  rapid  communication  must  be  greatly  restricted  in  wartime.  It 
is  not  possible  to  receive  full,  speedy,  accurate  reports  from  distant 
areas  of  combat.  This  is  particularly  true  where  naval  operations  are 
concerned.  For  in  these  days  of  the  marvels  of  radio  it  is  often  im- 
possible  for  the  commanders  of  various  units  to  report  their  activities 
by  radio,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  tliis  information  would 
become  available  to  the  enemy,  and  would  disclose  their  position  and 
their  plan  of  defense  or  attack. 

Of  necessity  there  will  be  delays  in  officially  confirming  or  denying 
reports  of  operations  but  we  will  not  hide  facts  from  the  country  if  we 
know  the  facts  and  if  the  enemy  will  not  be  aided  by  then  disclosure. 

To  all  newspapers  and  radio  stations — all  those  who  reach  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  American  people — I  say  this:  You  have  a  most 
grave  responsibility  to  the  Nation  now  and  for  the  duration  of  this 
war. 

If  you  feel  that  your  Government  is  not  disclosing  enough  of  the 
truth,  you  have  very  right  to  say  so.  But — in  the  absence  of  all  the 
facts,  as  revealed  by  official  sources — you  have  no  right  to  deal  out 
unconfirmed  reports  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  people  believe  they  are 
gospel  truth. 

Every  citizen,  in  every  walk  of  life,  shares  this  same  responsibility. 
The  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors — the  whole  future  of  this  Nation — 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  each  and  every  one  of  us  fulfills  his 
obligation  to  our  country. 

Now  a  word  about  the  recent  past — and  the  future.  A  year  and  a 
half  has  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  France,  when  the  whole  world  first 
realized  the  mechanized  might  which  the  Axis  nations  had  been  build- 
ing for  so  many  years.  America  has  used  that  year  and  a  half  to  great 
advantage.  Knowing  that  the  attack  might  reach  us  in  all  too  short 
a  time,  we  immediately  began  greatly  to  increase  our  industrial 
strength  and  our  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  warfare. 

Precious  months  were  gained  by  sending  vast  quantities  of  our 
war  materials  to  the  nations  of  the  world  still  able  to  resist  Axis 
aggression.  Our  policy  rested  on  the  fundamental  truth  that  the 
defense  of  any  country  resisting  Hitler  or  Japan  was  in  the  long  run 
the  defense  of  our  own  country.  That  policy  has  been  justified.  It 
has  given  us  time,  invaluable  time,  to  build  our  American  assembly 
lines  of  production. 

Assembly  lines  are  now  in  operation.  Others  are  being  rushed  to 
completion.  A  steady  stream  of  tanks  and  planes,  of  guns  and  ships, 
of  shells  and  equipment — that  is  what  these  18  months  have  given  us. 

But  it  is  all  only  a  beginning  of  what  has  to  be  done.  We  must 
be  set  to  face  a  long  war  against  crafty  and  powerful  bandits.  The 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  can  be  repeated  at  any  one  of  many  points  in 
both  oceans  and  along  both  our  coast  lines  and  against  all  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere. 

It  will  not  only  be  a  long  war,  it  will  be  a  hard  war.  That  is  the 
basis  on  which  we  now  lay  all  our  plans.  That  is  the  yardstick  by 
which  we  measure  what  we  shall  need  and  demand — money,  materials, 
doubled  and  quadrupled  production,  ever  increasing.  The  production 
must  be  not  only  for  our  own  Army  and  Navy  and  air  forces.  It  must 
reinforce  the  other  armies  and  navies  and  air  forces  fighting  the  Nazis 
and  the  war  lords  of  Japan  throughout  the  Americas  ^and  the  world. 
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I  have  been  working  today  on  the  subject  of  production.  Your 
Government  has  decided  on  two  broad  policies. 

The  first  is  to  speed  up  all  existing  production  by  working  on  a 
7-day-week  basis  in  every  war  industry,  including  the  production  of 
essential  raw  materials. 

The  second  policy,  now  being  put  into  form,  is  to  rush  additions  to 
the  capacity  of  production  by  building  more  new  plants,  by  adding 
to  old  plants,  and  by  using  the  many  smaller  plants  for  war  needs. 

Over  the  hard  road  of  the  past  months  we  have  at  times  met 
obstacles  and  difficulties,  divisions  and  disputes,  indifference  and 
callousness.    That  is  now  all  past  and,  I  am  sure,  forgotten. 

The  fact  is  that  the  country  now  has  an  organization  in  Washington 
built  around  men  and  women  who  are  recognized  experts  in  their 
own  fields.  I  think  the  country  knows  that  the  people  who  are  actu- 
ally responsible  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  many  fields  are  pulling 
together  with  a  teamwork  that  has  never  before  been  excelled. 

On  the  road  ahead  there  lies  hard  work — gruelling  work — day  and 
night,  every  hour  and  every  minute. 

I  was  about  to  add  that  ahead  there  lies  sacrifice  for  all  of  us. 

But  it  is  not  correct  to  use  that  word.  The  United  States  does  not 
consider  it  a  sacrifice  to  do  all  one  can,  to  give  one's  best  to  our  Nation, 
when  the  Nation  is  fighting  for  its  existence  and  its  future  life. 

It  is  not  a  sacrifice  for  any  man,  old  or  young,  to  be  in  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States.    Rather  is  it  a  privilege. 

It  is  not  a  sacrifice  for  the  industrialist  or  the  wage  earner,  the 
farmer  or  the  shopkeeper,  the  trainman  or  the  doctor,  to  pay  more 
taxes^  to  buy  more  bonds,  to  forego  extra  profits,  to  work  longer  or 
harder  at  the  task  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.    Rather  is  it  a  privilege. 

It  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  do  without  many  things  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  if  the  national  defense  calls  for  doing  without. 

A  review  this  morning  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  at  present 
we  shall  not  have  to  curtail  the  normal  articles  of  food.  There  is 
enough  food  for  all  of  us  and  enough  left  over  to  send  to  those  who  are 
fighting  on  the  same  side  with  us. 

There  will  be  a  clear  and  definite  shortage  of  metals  of  many  kinds 
for  civilian  use,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  in  our  increased  pro- 
gram we  shall  need  for  war  purposes  more  than  half  of  that  portion 
of  the  principal  metals  which  during  the  past  year  have  gone  into 
articles  for  civilian  use.  We  shall  have  to  give  up  many  things 
entirely. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  Nation  are  prepared 
in  their  individual  living  to  win  this  war.  I  am  sure  they  will  cheer- 
fully help  to  pay  a  large  part  of  its  financial  cost  while  it  goes  on. 
I  am  sure  they  will  cheerfully  give  up  those  material  things  they  are 
asked  to  give  up. 

I  am  sure  that  they  will  retain  all  those  great  spiritual  things  with- 
out which  we  cannot  win  through. 

I  repeat  that  the  United  States  can  accept  no  result  save  victory, 
final  and  complete.  Not  only  must  the  shame  of  Japanese  treachery 
be  wiped  out,  but  the  sources  of  international  brutality,  wherever 
they  exist,  must  be  absolutely  and  finally  broken. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  yesterday  I  said  that  we  "will 
make  very  certain  that  this  form  of  treachery  shall  never  endanger 
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us  again. "  In  order  to  achieve  that  certainty,  we  must  begin  the 
great  task  that  is  before  us  by  abandoning  once  and  for  all  the  illusion 
that  we  can  ever  again  isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  humanity. 

In  these  past  few  years — and,  most  violently,  in  the  past  few  days — 
we  have  learned  a  terrible  lesson. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  our  dead — it  is  our  sacred  obligation  to  their 
children  and  our  children — that  we  must  never  forget  what  we  have 
learned. 

And  what  we  all  have  learned  is  this: 

There  is  no  such  tiling  as  security  for  any  nation — or  any  individu- 
ual — in  a  world  ruled  by  the  principles  of  gangsterism. 

There  is  no  such  tiling  as  impregnable  defense  against  powerful 
aggressors  who  sneak  up  in  the  dark  and  strike  without  warning. 

We  have  learned  that  our  ocean-girt  hemisphere  is  not  immune 
from  severe  attack — that  we  cannot  measure  our  safety  in  terms  of 
miles  on  any  map. 

We  may  acknowledge  that  our  enemies  have  performed  a  brilliant 
feat  of  deception,  perfectly  timed  and  executed  with  great  skill. 
It  was  a  thoroughly  dishonorable  deed,  but  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  modern  warfare  as  conducted  in  the  Nazi  manner  is  a  dirty 
business.  We  don't  like  it — we  didn't  want  to  get  in  it — but  we  are 
in  it  and  we're  going  to  fight  it  with  everything  we've  got. 

I  do  not  think  any  American  has  any  doubt  of  our  ability  to  ad- 
minister proper  punishment  to  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes. 

Your  Government  knows  that  for  weeks  Germany  has  been  telling 
Japan  that  if  Japan  did  not  attack  the  United  States,  Japan  would 
not  share  in  dividing  the  spoils  with  Germany  when  peace  came. 
She  was  promised  by  Germany  that  if  she  came  in  she  would  receive 
the  complete  and  perpetual  control  of  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  area — 
and  that  means  not  only  the  Far  East,  not  only  all  of  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  but  also  a  stranglehold  on  the  west  coast  of  North,  Cen- 
tral, and  South  America. 

We  also  know  that  Germany  and  Japan  are  conducting  their  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations  in  accordance  with  a  joint  plan.  That 
plan  considers  all  peoples  and  nations  which  are  not  helping  the  Axis 
Powers  as  common  enemies  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

That  is  their  simple  and  obvious  grand  strategy.  That  is  why  the 
American  people  must  realize  that  it  can  be  matched  only  with 
similar  grand  strategy.  We  must  realize  for  example  that  Japanese 
successes  against  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  are  helpful  to 
German  operations  in  Libya;  that  any  German  success  against  the 
Caucasus  is  inevitably  an  assistance  to  Japan  in  her  operations 
against  the  Dutch  East  Indies ;  that  a  German  attack  against  Algiers 
■or  Morocco  opens  the  way  to  a  German  attack  against  South  America. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  must  learn  to  know  that 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Germans  in  Serbia  helps  us;  that  a  suc- 
cessful Russian  offensive  against  the  Germans  helps  us;  and  that 
British  successes  on  land  or  sea  in  any  part  of  the  world  strengthen 
our  hands. 

Remember  always  that  Germany  and  Italy,  regardless  of  any  formal 
declaration  of  war,  consider  themselves  at  war  with  the  United 
States  at  this  moment  just  as  much  as  they  consider  themselves  at 
war  with  Britain  and  Russia.    And  Germany  puts  all  the  other 
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republics  of  the  Americas  into  the  category  of  enemies.  The  people 
of  the  hemisphere  can  be  honored  by  that. 

The  true  goal  we  seek  is  far  above  and  beyond  the  ugly  field  of 
battle.  When  we  resort  to  force,  as  now  we  must,  we  are  determined 
that  this  force  shall  be* directed  toward  ultimate  good  as  well  as  against 
immediate  evil.    We  Americans  are  not  destroyers;  we  are  builders. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  not  for  conquest,  not  for  ven- 
geance, but  for  a  world  in  which  this  Nation,  and  all  that  this  Nation 
represents,  will  be  safe  for  our  children.  We  expect  to  eliminate  the 
danger  from  Japan,  but  it  would  serve  us  ill  if  we  accomplished  that 
and  found  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  dominated  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

We  are  going  to  win  the  war,  and  we  are  going  to  win  the  peace  that 
follows. 

And  in  the  dark  hours  of  this  day — and  through  dark  days  that 
may  be  yet  to  come — we  will  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  are  on  our  side.  Many  of  them  are  fighting 
with  us.  All  of  them  are  praying  for  us.  For,  in  representing  our 
cause,  we  represent  theirs  as  well — our  hope  and  their  hope  for  liberty 
under  God. 
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"The  long  known  and  the  long  expected  has  thus 
taken  place/9 

Message  to  the  Congress  requesting  the  recognition  of  a 
state  of  war  with  Germany  and  Italy,  December  11,  1941 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  the  morning  of  December  11  the  Government  of  Germany, 
pursuing  its  course  of  world  conquest,  declared  war  against  the 
United  States. 

The  long  known  and  the  long  expected  has  thus  taken  place.  The 
forces  endeavoring  to  enslave  the  entire  world  now  are  moving  toward 
this  hemisphere. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  challenge  to  life,  liberty,  and 
civilization. 

Delay  invites  greater  danger.  Rapid  and  united  effort  by  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  who  are  determined  to  remain  free  will  insure 
a  world  victory  of  the  forces  of  justice  and  of  righteousness  over  the 
forces  of  savagery  and  of  barbarism. 

Italy  also  has  declared  war  against  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  request  the  Congress  to  recognize  a  state  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  and  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House, 

December  11,  19^1. 


See  Paper  XXXI  of  this  series  for  the  message  calling  for  a  declaration  of  a 
state  of  war  with  Japan. 
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"  We  covenant  with  each  other  before  all  the  world,  that 
having  taken  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  liberty,  we  will 
not  lay  them  down  before  liberty  is  once  again  secure 
in  the  world  we  live  in." 

Address  over  the  radio  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights, 
December  15,  1941 

No  date  in  the  long  history  of  freedom  means  more  to  liberty-loving 
men  in  all  liberty-loving  countries  than  the  15th  day  of  December 
1791.  On  that  day,  150  years  ago,  a  new  Nation,  through  an  elected 
Congress,  adopted  a  declaration  of  human  rights  which  has  influenced 
the  thinking  of  all  mankind  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

There  is  not  a  single  Republic  of  this  hemisphere  which  has  not 
adopted  in  its  fundamental  law  the  basic  principles  of  freedom  of 
man  and  freedom  of  mind  enacted  in  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 

There  is  not  a  country,  large  or  small,  on  this  continent  which  has 
not  felt  the  influence  of  that  document,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Indeed,  prior  to  the  year  1933,  the  essential  validity  of  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights  was  accepted  at  least  in  principle.  Even  today,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  the  peoples  of  the  world — 
in  all  probability  four-fifths  of  them — support  its  principles,  its 
teachings,  and  its  glorious  results. 

But,  in  the  year  1933,  there  came  to  power  in  Germany,  a  political 
clique  which  did  not  accept  the  declarations  of  the  American  bill  of 
human  rights  as  valid;  a  small  clique  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
politicians  whose  armounced  and  admitted  platform  was  precisely 
the  destruction  of  the  rights  that  instrument  declared.  Indeed  the 
entire  program  and  goal  of  these  political  and  moral  tigers  was  nothing 
more  than  the  overthrow,  throughout  the  earth,  of  the  great  revolution 
of  human  liberty  of  which  our  American  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  mother 
charter. 

The  truths  which  were  self-evident  to  Thomas  Jefferson — which 
have  been  self-evident  to  the  six  generations  of  Americans  who 
followed  him — were  to  these  men  hateful.  The  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  which  seemed  to  Jefferson,  and  which 
seem  to  us,  inalienable,  were,  to  Hitler  and  his  fellows,  empty  words 
which  they  proposed  to  cancel  forever. 

The  propositions  they  advanced  to  take  the  place  of  Jefferson's 
inalienable  rights  were  these: 

That  the  individual  human  being  has  no  rights  whatever  in  himself 
and  by  virtue  of  his  humanity; 

That  the  individual  human  being  has  no  right  to  a  soul  of  his  own, 
or  a  mind  of  his  own,  or  a  tongue  of  his  own,  or  a  trade  of  his  own; 
or  even  to  live  where  he  pleases  or  to  marry  the  woman  he  loves; 
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That  his  only  duty  is  the  duty  of  obedience,  not  to  his  God,  and  not 
to  his  conscience,  but  to  Adolf  Hitler;  and  that  his  only  value  is  his 
value,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  unit  of  the  Nazi  state. 

To  Hitler  the  ideal  of  the  people,  as  we  conceive  it — the  free,  self- 
governing,  and  responsible  people — is  incomprehensible.  The  people, 
to  Hitler,  are  "the  masses,"  and  the  highest  human  idealism  is,  in  his 
own  words,  that  a  man  should  wish  to  become  "a  dust  particle"  of 
the  order  "of  force"  which  is  to  shape  the  universe. 

To  Hitler,  the  government,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  an  impossible  con- 
ception. The  government  to  him  is  not  the  servant  and  the  instru- 
ment of  the  people,  but  their  absolute  master  and  the  dictator  of  their 
every  act. 

To  Hitler,  the  church,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  a  monstrosity  to  be 
destroyed  by  every  means  at  his  command.  The  Nazi  church  is  to  be 
the  national  church,  absolutely  and  exclusively  in  the  service  of  but 
one  doctrine,  race,  and  nation. 

To  Hitler,  the  freedom  of  men  to  think  as  they  please  and  speak  as 
they  please  and  worship  as  they  please  is,  of  all  things  imaginable, 
most  hateful  and  most  desperately  to  be  feared. 

The  issue  of  our  time,  the  issue  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
is  the  issue  forced  upon  the  decent,  self-respecting  peoples  of  the  earth 
by  the  aggressive  dogmas  of  this  attempted  revival  of  barbarism,  this 
proposed  return  to  tyranny,  this  effort  to  impose  again  upon  the  peoples 
of  the  world  doctrines  of  absolute  obedience,  and  of  dictatorial  rule, 
and  of  the  suppression  of  truth,  and  of  the  oppression  of  conscience, 
which  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  have  long  ago  rejected. 

What  we  face  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
and  to  cancel  out  the  great  upsurge  of  human  liberty  of  which  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  fundamental  document;  to  force  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  and  among  them  the  peoples  of  this  continent, 
to  accept  again  the  absolute  authority  and  despotic  rule  from  winch 
the  courage  and  the  resolution  and  the  sacrifices  of  their  ancestors 
liberated  them  many,  many  years  ago. 

It  is  an  attempt  which  could  succeed  only  if  those  who  have  inher- 
ited the  gift  of  liberty  had  lost  the  manhood  to  preserve  it.  But  wo 
Americans  know  that  the  determination  of  this  generation  of  our 
people  to  preserve  liberty  is  as  fixed  and  certain  as  the  determination 
of  that  earlier  generation  of  Americans  to  win  it. 

We  will  not,  under  any  threat,  or  in  the  face  of  any  danger,  sur- 
render the  guaranties  of  liberty  our  forefathers  framed  for  us  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

We  hold  with  all  the  passion  of  our  hearts  and  minds  to  those  com- 
mitments of  the  human  spirit. 

We  are  solemnly  determined  that  no  power  or  combination  of 
powers  of  this  earth  shall  shake  our  hold  upon  them. 

We  covenant  with  each  other  before  all  the  world,  that  having 
taken  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  liberty,  we  will  not  lay  them  down 
before  liberty  is  once  again  secure  in  the  world  we  live  in.  For  that 
security  we  pray;  for  that  security  we  act — now  and  evermore. 
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"We  are  fighting  to  cleanse  the  world  of  ancient  evils, 

ancient  ills." 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  January 
6,  1942. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

In  fulfilling  my  duty  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Union,  I  am 
proud  to  say  to  you  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  was  never 
higher  than  it  is  today — the  Union  was  never  more  closely  knit  to- 
gether— this  country  was  never  more  deeply  determined  to  face  the 
solemn  tasks  before  it. 

The  response  of  the  American  people  has  been  instantaneous.  It 
will  be  sustained  until  our  security  is  assured. 

Exactly  one  year  ago  today  I  said  to  this  Congress:  "When  the 
dictators  are  ready  to  make  war  upon  us,  they  will  not  wait  for  an 
act  of  war  on  our  part.  .  .  .  They — not  we — will  choose  the  time  and 
the  place  and  the  method  of  their  attack.' ' 

We  now  know  their  choice  of  the  time.  A  peaceful  Sunday  morn- 
ing— December  7,  1941. 

We  know  their  choice  of  the  place.  An  American  outpost  in  the 
Pacific. 

We  know  their  choice  of  the  method.  The  method  oi  Hitler 
himself. 

Japan's  scheme  of  conquest  goes  back  half  a  century.  It  was  not 
merely  a  policy  of  seeking  living  room;  it  was  a  plan  which  included 
the  subjugation  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  domination  of  that  ocean  by  Japanese  military 
and  naval  control  of  the  western  coasts  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America. 

The  development  of  this  ambitious  conspiracy  was  marked  by  the 
war  against  China  in  1894;  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Korea;  the 
war  against  Russia  in  1904;  the  illegal  fortification  of  the  mandated 
Pacific  Islands  following  1920;  the  seizure  of  Manchuria  in  1931;  and 
the  invasion  of  China  in  1937. 

A  similar  policy  of  criminal  conquest  was  adopted  by  Italy.  The 
Fascists  first  revealed  their  imperial  designs  in  Libya  and  Tripoli. 
In  1935  they  seized  Abyssinia.  Their  goal  was  the  domination  of  all 
North  Africa,  Egypt,  parts  of  France,  and  the  entire  Mediterranean 
world. 

But  the  dreams  of  empire  of  the  Japanese  and  Fascist  leaders  were 
modest  in  comparison  with  the  gargantuan  aspirations  of  Hitler  and 
his  Nazis.  Even  before  they  came  to  power  in  1933,  their  plans  for 
conquest  had  been  drawn.  Those  plans  provided  for  ultimate  domi- 
nation, not  of  any  one  section  of  the  world,  but  of  the  whole  earth 
and  all  the  oceans  on  it. 

With  Hitler's  formation  of  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo  alliance,  all 
these  plans  of  conquest  became  a  single  plan.    Under  this,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  her  own  schemes  of  conquest,  Japan's  role  was  to  cut  off  our 
supply  of  weapons  of  war  to  Britain,  Kussia,  and  China — weapons 
which  increasingly  were  speeding  the  day  of  Hitler's  doom.  The 
act  of  Japan  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  intended  to  stun  us — to  terrify  us  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  would  divert  our  industrial  and  military 
strength  to  the  Pacific  area,  or  even  to  our  own  continental  defense. 

The  plan  failed  in  its  purpose.  We  have  not  been  stunned.  We 
have  not  been  terrified  or  confused .  This  reassembling  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  is  proof  of  that;  for  the  mood  of  quiet,  grim  resolu- 
tion which  here  prevails,  bodes  ill  for  those  who  conspired  and  col- 
laborated to  murder  world  peace. 

That  mood  is  stronger  than  any  mere  desire  for  revenge.  It  ex- 
presses the  will  of  the  American  people  to  make  very  certain  that  the 
world  will  never  so  suffer  again. 

Admittedly,  we  have  been  faced  with  hard  choices.  It  was  bitter, 
for  example,  not  to  be  able  to  relieve  the  heroic  and  historic  defenders 
of  Wake  Island.  It  was  bitter  for  us  not  to  be  able  to  land  a  million 
men  and  a  thousand  ships  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

But  this  adds  only  to  our  determination  to  see  to  it  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  will  fly  again  over  Wake  and  Guam;  and  that  the  brave 
people  of  the  Philippines  will  be  rid  of  Japanese  imperialism;  and  will 
live  in  freedom,  security,  and  independence. 

Powerful  and  offensive  actions  must  and  will  be  taken  in  proper 
time.  The  consolidation  of  the  United  Nations'  total  war  effort 
against  our  common  enemies  is  being  achieved. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  conferences  which  have  been  held  during  the 
past  two  weeks  in  Washington,  in  Moscow,  and  in  Chungking.  That 
is  the  primary  objective  of  the  declaration  of  solidarity  signed  in 
Washington  on  January  1,  1942,  by  26  nations  united  against  the 
Axis  Powers. 

Difficult  choices  may  have  to  be  made  in  the  months  to  come.  Wre 
will  not  shrink  from  such  decisions.  We  and  those  united  with  us 
will  make  those  decisions  with  courage  and  determination. 

Plans  have  been  laid  here  and  in  the  other  capitals  for  coordinated 
and  cooperative  action  by  all  the  United  Nations — military  action  and 
economic  action.  Already  we  have  established  unified  command  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces  in  the  southwestern  Pacific  theater  of  war. 
There  will  be  a  continuation  of  conferences  and  consultations  among 
military  staffs,  so  that  the  plans  and  operations  of  each  will  fit  into  a 
general  strategy  designed  to  crush  the  enemy.  We  shall  not  fight 
isolated  wars — each  nation  going  its  own  way.  These  26  nations  are 
united — not  in  spirit  and  determination  alone,  but  in  the  broad  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  all  its  phases. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Japanese  and  the  Fascists  and  the 
Nazis  started  along  their  bloodstained  course  of  conquest  they  now 
face  the  fact  that  superior  forces  are  assembling  against  them.  Gone 
forever  are  the  days  when  the  aggressors  could  attack  and  destroy 
their  victims  one  by  one  without  unity  of  resistance.  We  of  the 
United  Nations  mil  so  dispose  our  forces  that  we  can  strike  at  the 
common  enemy  wherever  the  greatest  damage  can  be  done. 

The  militarists  in  Berlin  and  Tokyo  started  this  war.  But  the 
massed,  angered  forces  of  common  humanity  will  finish  it. 

Destruction  of  the  material  and  spiritual  centers  of  civilization — 
this  has  been  and  still  is  the  purpose  of  Hitler  and  his  Italian  and 
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Japanese  chessmen.  They  would  wreck  the  power  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Russia  and  China  and  the  Netherlands — and 
then  combine  all  their  forces  to  achieve  their  ultimate  goal,  the  con- 
quest of  the  United  States. 

They  know  that  victory  for  us  means  victory  for  freedom. 

They  know  that  victory  for  us  means  victory  for  the  institution  of 
democracy — the  ideal  of  the  family,  the  simple  principles  of  common 
decency  and  humanity. 

They  know  that  victory  for  us  means  victory  for  religion. 

And  they  could  not  tolerate  that.  The  world  is  too  small  to  pro- 
vide adequate  "  living  room"  for  both  Hitler  and  God.  In  proof  of 
that,  the  Nazis  have  now  announced  their  plan  for  enforcing  their 
new  German,  pagan  religion  throughout  the  world — the  plan  by  which 
the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Cross  of  Mercy  would  be  displaced  by  Mein 
Kampf  and  the  swastika  and  the  naked  sword. 

Our  own  objectives  are  clear;  the  objective  of  smashing  the  mili- 
tarism imposed  by  war  lords  upon  their  enslaved  peoples — the  objec- 
tive of  liberating  the  subjugated  nations — the  objective  of  establish- 
ing and  securing  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear  everywhere  in  the  world. 

We  shall  not  stop  short  of  these  objectives — nor  shall  we  be  satis- 
fied merely  to  gain  them  and  then  call  it  a  day.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  the  American  people — and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  I  speak 
also  for  all  the  other  peoples  who  fight  with  us — when  I  say  that  this 
time  we  are  determined  not  only  to  win  the  war,  but  also  to  maintain 
the  security  of  the  peace  which  will  follow. 

But  modern  methods  of  warfare  make  it  a  task,  not  only  of  shooting 
and  fighting,  but  an  even  more  urgent  one  of  working  and  producing. 

Victory  requires  the  actual  weapons  of  war  and  the  means  of  trans- 
porting them  to  a  dozen  points  of  combat. 

It  will  not  be  "sufficient  for  us  and  the  other  United  Nations  to 
produce  a  slightly  superior  supply  of  munitions  to  that  of  Germany, 
Japan,  Italy,  and  the  stolen  industries  in  the  countries  which  they 
have  overrun. 

The  superiority  of  the  United  Nations  in  munitions  and  ships  must 
be  overwhelming — so  overwhelming  that  the  Axis  nations  can  never 
hope  to  catch  up  with  it.  In  order  to  attain  this  overwhelming  superi- 
ority the  United  States  must  build  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  and 
ships  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our  national  capacity.  We  have  the 
ability  and  capacity  to  produce  arms  not  only  for  our  own  forces,  but 
also  for  the  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  fighting  on.  our  side. 

And  our  overwhelming  superiority  of  armament  must  be  adequate 
to  put  weapons  of  war  at  the  proper  time  into  the  hands  of  those  men 
in  the  conquered  nations,  who  stand  ready  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt  against  their  German  and  Japanese  oppressors,  and 
against  the  traitors  in  their  own  ranks,  known  by  the  already  infamous 
name  of  " Quislings".  As  we  get  guns  to  the  patriots  in  those  lands, 
the.v,  too,  will  fire  shots  heard  round  the  world. 

This  production  of  ours  in  the  United  States  must  be  raised  far  above 
its  present  levels,  even  though  it  will  mean  the  dislocation  of  the  lives 
and  occupations  of  millions  of  our  own  people.  We  must  raise  our 
sights  all  along  the  production  line.  Let  no  man  say  it  cannot  be 
done.    It  must  be  done — and  we  have  undertaken  to  do  it. 
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I  have  just  sent  a  letter  of  directive  to  the  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  Government,  ordering  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken: 

1.  To  increase  our  production  rate  of  airplanes  so  rapidly  that  in 
this  year,  1942,  we  shall  produce  60,000  planes,  10,000  more  than  the 
goal  set  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  This  includes  45,000  combat  planes — 
bombers,  dive-bombers,  pursuit  planes.  The  rate  of  increase  will  be 
continued,  so  that  next  year,  1943,  we  shall  produce  125,000  airplanes, 
including  100,000  combat  planes. 

2.  To  increase  our  production  rate  of  tanks  so  rapidly  that  in  this 
year,  1942,  we  shall  produce  45,000  tanks;  and  to  continue  that  increase 
so  that  next  year,  1943,  we  shall  produce  75,000  tanks. 

3.  To  increase  our  production  rate  of  anti-aircraft  guns  so  rapidly 
that  in  this  year,  1942,  we  shall  produce  20,000  of  them;  and  to  con- 
tinue that  increase  so  that  next  year,  1943,  we  shall  produce  35,000 
anti-aircraft  guns. 

4.  To  increase  our  production  rate  of  merchant  ships  so  rapidly 
that  in  this  year,  1942,  we  shall  build  8,000,000  deadweight  tons  as 
compared  with  a  1941  production  of  1,100,000.  We  shall  continue 
that  increase  so  that  next  year,  1943,  we  shall  build  10,000,000  tons. 

These  figures  and  similar  figures  for  a  multitude  of  other  imple- 
ments of  war  will  give  the  Japanese  and  Nazis  a  little  idea  of  just 
what  they  accomplished  in  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Our  task  is  hard — our  task  is  unprecedented — and  the  time  is 
short.  We  must  strain  every  existing  armament-producing  facility 
to  the  utmost.  We  must  convert  every  available  plant  and  tool  to 
war  production.  That  goes  all  the  way  from  the  greatest  plants  to 
the  smallest — from  the  huge  automobile  industry  to  the  village 
machine  shop. 

Production  for  war  is  based  on  men  and  women — the  human 
hands  and  brains  which  collectively  we  call  Labor.  Our  workers 
stand  ready  to  work  long  hours;  to  turn  out  more  in  a  clay's  work; 
to  keep  the  wheels  turning  and  the  fires  burning  24  hours  a  day,  and 
7  days  a  week.  They  realize  well  that  on  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
their  work  depend  the  lives  of  their  sons  and  their  brothers  on  the 
fighting  fronts. 

Production  for  war  is  based  on  metals  and  raw  materials — steel, 
copper,  rubber,  aluminum,  zinc,  tin.  Greater  and  greater  quantities 
of  them  will  have  to  be  diverted  to  war  purposes.  Civilian  use  of 
them  will  have  to  be  cut  further  and  still  further — and,  in  many 
cases,  completely  eliminated. 

War  costs  money.  So  far,  we  have  hardly  even  begun  to  pay  for 
it.  We  have  devoted  only  15  percent  of  our  national  income  to 
national  defense.  As  will  appear  in  my  Budget  message  tomorrow, 
our  war  program  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  cost  $56,000,000,000, 
or,  in  other  words,  more  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  annual  national 
income.  This  means  taxes  and  bonds  and  bonds  and  taxes.  It  means 
cutting  luxuries  and  other  nonessentials.  In  a  word,  it  means  an  "all- 
out"  war  by  individual  effort  and  family  effort  in  a  united  country. 

Only  this  all-out  scale  of  production  will  hasten  the  ultimate  all-out 
victory.  Speed  will  count.  Lost  ground  can  always  be  regained — lost 
time  never.  Speed  will  save  lives ;  speed  will  save  this  Nation  which  is 
in  peril;  speed  will  save  our  freedom  and  civilization — and  slowness  has 
never  been  an  American  characteristic. 
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As  the  United  States  goes  into  its  full  stride,  we  must  always  be  on 
guard  against  misconceptions  which  will  arise  naturally  or  which  will 
be  planted  among  us  by  our  enemies. 

We  must  guard  against  complacency.  We  must  not  underrate  the 
enemy.  He  is  powerful  and  cunning — and  cruel  and  ruthless.  He  will 
stop  at  nothing  which  gives  him  a  chance  to  kill  and  to  destroy.  He 
has  trained  his  people  to  believe  that  their  highest  perfection  is 
achieved  by  waging  war.  For  many  years  he  has  prepared  for  this 
very  conflict — planning,  plotting,  training,  arming,  fighting.  We 
have  already  tasted  defeat.  We  may  suffer  further  set-backs.  We 
must  face  the  fact  of  a  hard  war,  a  long  war,  a  bloody  war,  a  costly 
war. 

We  must,  on  the  other  hand,  guard  against  defeatism.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  Hitler's  propaganda  machine — 
used  time  and  again  with  deadly  results.  It  will  not  be  used  success- 
fully on  the  American  people. 

We  must  guard  against  divisions  among  ourselves  and  among  all 
the  other  United  Nations.  We  must  be  particularly  vigilant  against 
racial  discrimination  in  any  of  its  ugly  forms.  Hitler  will  t^  again 
to  breed  mistrust  and  suspicion  between  one  individual  and  another, 
one  group  and  another,  one  race  and  another,  one  government  and 
another.  He  will  try  to  use  the  same  technique  of  falsehood  and 
rumor-mongering  with  which  he  divided  France  from  Britain.  He  is 
trying  to  do  this  with  us  even  now.  But  he  will  find  a  unity  of  will 
and  purpose  against  him,  which  will  persevere  until  the  destruction 
of  all  Ins  black  designs  upon  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  people 
of  the  world. 

We  cannot  wage  this  war  in  a  defensive  spirit.  As  our  power  and 
our  resources  are  fully  mobilized,  we  shall  carry  the  attack  against 
the  enemy — we  shall  hit  him  and  hit  him  again  wherever  and  when- 
ever we  can  reach' him. 

We  must  keep  him  far  from  our  shores,  for  we  intend  to  bring  this 
battle  to  him  on  his  own  home  grounds. 

American  armed  forces  must  be  used  at  any  place  in  all  the  world 
where  it  seems  advisable  to  engage  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  In  some 
cases  these  operations  will  be  defensive,  in  order  to  protect  key  posi- 
tions. In  other  cases,  these  operations  will  be  offensive,  in  order  to 
strike  at  the  common  enemy,  with  a  view  to  his  complete  encircle- 
ment and  eventual  total  defeat. 

American  armed  forces  will  operate  at  many  points  in  the  Far  East. 

American  armed  forces  will  be  on  all  the  oceans — helping  to  guard 
the  essential  communications  which  are  vital  to  the  United  Nations. 

American  land  and  air  and  sea  forces  will  take  stations  in  the 
British  Isles — which  constitute  an  essential  fortress  in  this  world 
struggle. 

American  armed  forces  will  help  to  protect  this  hemisphere — and 
also  bases  outside  this  hemisphere,  which  could  be  used  for  an  attack 
on  the  Americas. 

If  any  of  our  enemies,  from  Europe  or  from  Asia,  attempt  long-range 
raids  by  "suicide"  squadrons  of  bombing  planes,  they  will  do  so  only 
in  the  hope  of  terrorizing  our  people  and  disrupting  our  morale.  Our 
people  are  not  afriad  of  that.  We  know  that  we  may  have  to  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  freedom.  We  will  pay  this  price  with  a  will.  What- 
ever the  price,  it  is  a  thousand  times  worth  it.    No  matter  what  our 
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enemies  in  their  desperation  may  attempt  to  do  to  us — we  will  say, 
as  the  people  of  London  have  said,  "We  can  take  it".  And  what's 
more,  we  can  give  it  back — and  we  will  give  it  back — with  compound 
interest. 

When  our  enemies  challenged  our  country  to  stand  up  and  fight, 
they  challenged  each  and  every  one  of  us.  And  each  and  every  one 
of  us  has  accepted  the  challenge — for  himself  and  for  the  Nation. 

There  were  only  some  400  United  States  marines  who  in  the  heroic 
and  historic  defense  of  Wake  Island  inflicted  such  great  losses  on  the 
enemy.  Some  of  those  men  were  killed  in  action;  and  others  are  now 
prisoners  of  war.  When  the  survivors  of  that  great  fight  are  liberated 
and  restored  to  their  homes,  they  will  learn  that  a  hundred  and  thirty 
million  of  their  fellow  citizens  have  been  inspired  to  render  their  own 
full  share  of  service  and  sacrifice. 

Our  men  on  the  fighting  fronts  have  already  proved  that  Ameri- 
cans today  are  just  as  rugged  and  just  as  tough  as  any  of  the  heroes 
whose  exploits  we  celebrate  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Many  people  ask,  "When  will  this  war  end?"  There  is  only  one 
answer  to  that.  It  will  end  just  as  soon  as  we  make  it  end,  by  our 
combined  efforts,  our  combined  strength,  our  combined  determina- 
tion to  fight  through  and  work  through  until  the  end — the  end  of 
militarism  in  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan.  Most  certainly  we  shall 
not  settle  for  less. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  discussions  have  been  conducted  during 
the  visit  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  to  Washington.  Mr.  Churchill 
and  I  understand  each  other,  our  motives,  and  our  purposes. 
Together,  during  the  past  two  weeks,  we  have  faced  squarely  the  major 
military  and  economic  problems  of  this  greatest  world  war. 

All  in  our  Nation  have  been  cheered  by  Mr.  Churchill's  visit.  We 
have  been  deeply  stirred  by  his  great  message  to  us.  We  wish  him 
a  safe  return  to  his  home.  He  is  welcome  in  our  midst,  now  and  in 
days  to  come. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  with  the  British  people,  who 
fought  alone  for  long,  terrible  months,  and  withstood  the  enemy 
with  fortitude  and  tenacity  and  skill. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  with  the  Russian  people  who  have 
seen  the  Nazi  hordes  swarm  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Aloscow,  and  who 
with  almost  superhuman  will  and  courage  have  forced  the  invaders 
back  into  retreat. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  the  brave  people  of  China  who 
for  four  and  one-half  long  years  have  withstood  bombs  and  starvation 
and  have  whipped  the  invaders  time  and  again  in  spite  of  superior 
Japanese  equipment  and  arms. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  the  indomitable  Dutch. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  all  the  other  governments  in 
exile,  whom  Hitler  and  all  his  armies  and  all  his  Gestapo  have  not 
been  able  to  conquer. 

But  we  of  the  United  Nations  are  not  making  all  this  sacrifice  of 
human  effort  and  human  lives  to  return  to  the  kind  of  world  we  had 
after  the  last  World  War. 

We  are  fighting  today  for  security,  for  progress  and  for  peace,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  men,  not  only  for  one  generation  but  for 
all  generations.  We  are  fighting  to  cleanse  the  world  of  ancient  evils, 
ancient  ills. 
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Our  enemies  are  guided  by  brutal  cynicism,  by  unholy  contempt  for 
the  human  race.  We  are  inspired  by  a  faith  which  goes  back  through 
all  the  years  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis:  "God  created 
man  in  His  own  image." 

We  on  our  side  are  striving  to  be  true  to  that  divine  heritage.  We 
are  fighting  as  our  fathers  have  fought,  to  uphold  the  doctrine  that 
all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  Those  on  the  other  side  are 
striving  to  destroy  this  deep  belief  and  to  create  a  world  in  their  own 
image — a  world  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  and  serfdom. 

That  is  the  conflict  that  day  and  night  now  pervades  our  lives. 
No  compromise  can  end  that  conflict.  There  never  has  been — there 
never  can  be — successful  compromise  between  good  and  evil.  Only 
total  victory  can  reward  the  champions  of  tolerance  and  decency 
and  freedom  and  faith. 


Paper  XXXVI 


"In  time  of  crisis  when  the  future  is  in  the  balance, 
we  come  to  understand,  with  full  recognition  and 
devotion,  what  this  Nation  is,  and  what  we  owe  to  it." 

Address   over   the   radio   in   celebration   of  Washington's 
Birthday,  February  23,  1942 

Washington's  Birthday  is  a  most  appropriate  occasion  for  us  to  talk 
with  each  other  about  things  as  they  are  today  and  things  as  we  know 
they  shall  be  in  the  future. 

For  eight  years  General  Washington  and  his  Continental  Army  were 
faced  continually  with  formidable  odds  and  recurring  defeats.  Sup- 
plies and  equipment  were  lacking.  In  a  sense,  every  winter  was  a 
Valley  Forge.  Throughout  the  Thirteen  States  there  existed  fifth 
columnists — selfish  men,  jealous  men,  fearful  men,  who  proclaimed 
that  Washington's  cause  was  hopeless,  that  he  should  ask  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace. 

Washington's  conduct  in  those  hard  times  has  provided  the  model 
for  all  Americans  ever  since — a  model  of  moral  stamina.  He  held  to 
his  course,  as  it  had  been  charted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  and  the  brave  men  who  served  with  him  knew  that  no  man's  life 
or  fortune  was  secure  without  freedom  and  free  institutions. 

The  present  great  struggle  has  taught  us  increasingly  that  freedom 
of  person  and  security  of  property  anywhere  in  the  world  depend  upon 
the  security  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  liberty  and  justice  every- 
where in  the  world. 

This  war  is  a  new  kind  of  war.  It  is  different  from  all  other  wars 
of  the  past,  not  only  in  its  methods  and  weapons  but  also  in  its  geog- 
raphy. It  is  warfare  in  terms  of  every  continent,  every  island,  every 
sea,  every  air  lane  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  asked  you  to  take  out  and  spread 
before  you  the  map  of  the  whole  earth,  and  to  follow  with  me  the 
references  which  I  shall  make  to  the  world-encircling  battle  lines  of 
this  war.  Many  questions  will,  I  fear,  remain  unanswered;  but  I 
know  you  will  realize  I  cannot  cover  everything  in  any  one  report  to 
the  people. 

The  broad  oceans  which  have  been  heralded  in  the  past  as  our  pro- 
tection from  attack  have  become  endless  battlefields  on  which  we  are 
constantly  being  challenged  by  our  enemies. 

We  must  all  understand  and  face  the  hard  fact  that  our  job  now  is 
to  fight  at  distances  which  extend  all  tire  way  around  the  globe. 

We  fight  at  these  vast  distances  because  that  is  where  our  enemies 
are.  Until  our  flow  of  supplies  gives  us  clear  superiority  we  must  keep 
on  striking  our  enemies  wherever  and  whenever  we  can  meet  them, 
even  if,  for  a  while,  we  have  to  yield  ground.  Actually  we  are  taking 
a  heavy  toll  of  the  enemy  every  day  that  goes  by. 

We  must  fight  at  these  vast  distances  to  protect  our  supply  lines 
and  our  lines  of  communication  with  our  Allies — protect  these  lines 
from  the  enemies  who  are  bending  every  ounce  of  their  strength, 
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striving  against  time,  to  cut  them.  The  object  of  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japanese  is  to  separate  the  United  States,  Britain,  China,  and  Russia, 
and  to  isolate  them  one  from  another,  so  that  each  will  be  surrounded 
and  cut  off  from  sources  of  supplies  and  reinforcements.  It  is  the  old 
familiar  Axis  policy  of  "divide  and  conquer'". 

There  are  those  who  still  think  in  terms  of  the  days  of  sailing  ships. 
They  advise  us  to  pull  our  warships  and  our  planes  and  our  merchant 
ships  into  our  own  home  waters  and  concentrate  solely  on  last-ditch 
defense.  But  let  me  illustrate  what  would  happen  if  we  followed 
such  foolish  advice. 

Look  at  your  map.  Look  at  the  vast  area  of  China,  with  its  millions 
of  fighting  men.  Look  at  the  vast  area  of  Russia,  with  its  powerful 
armies  and  proven  military  might.  Look  at  the  British  Isles,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Dutch  Indies,  India,  the  Near  East,  and  the 
Continent  of  Africa,  with  their  resources  of  raw  materials  and  of  peo- 
ples determined  to  resist  Axis  domination.  Look  at  North  America, 
Central  America,  and  South  America. 

It  is  obvious  what  would  happen  if  all  these  great  reservoirs  of 
power  were  cut  off  from  each  other  either  by  enemy  action  or  by  self- 
imposed  isolation: 

1 .  We  could  no  longer  send  aid  of  any  kind  to  China — to  the  brave 
people  who,  for  nearly  five  years,  have  withstood  Japanese  assault, 
destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  Japanese  war  munitions.  It  is  essential  that  we  help  China 
in  her  magnificent  defense  and  in  her  inevitable  counteroffensive — 
for  that  is  one  important  element  in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Japan. 

2.  If  we  lost  communication  with  the  southwest  Pacific,  all  of  that 
area,  including  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  would  fall  under  Japanese 
domination.  Japan  could  then  release  great  numbers  of  ships  and 
men  to  launch  attacks  on  a  large  scale  against  the  coasts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  Alaska.  At  the  same  time  she  could  immedi- 
ately extend  her  conquests  to  India  and  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Africa  and  the  Near  East. 

3.  If  we  were  to  stop  sending  munitions  to  the  British  and  the 
Russians  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Persian  Gulf  areas,  we  would 
help  the  Nazis  to  overrun  Turkey,  Syria,  Iraq,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  whole  coast  of  north  Africa,  and  the  whole  coast  of 
west  Africa — putting  Germany  within  easy  striking  distance  of 
South  America. 

4.  If,  by  such  a  fatuous  policy,  we  ceased  to  protect  the  North 
Atlantic  supply  line  to  Britain  and  to  Russia,  we  would  help  to  cripple 
the  splendid  counteroffensive  by  Russia  against  the  Nazis,  and  we 
would  help  to  deprive  Britain  of  essential  food  supplies  and  munitions. 

Those  Americans  who  believed  that  we  could  live  under  the  illusion 
of  isolationism  wanted  the  American  eagle  to  imitate  the  tactics  of 
the  ostrich.  Now,  many  of  those  same  people,  afraid  that  we  may 
be  sticking  our  necks  out,  want  our  national  bird  to  be  turned  into  a 
turtle.  But  we  prefer  to  retain  the  eagle  as  it  is — flying  high  and 
striking  hard. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  mass  of  the  American  people  when  I 
say  that  we  reject  the  turtle  policy  and  will  continue  increasingly  the 
policy  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  enemy  in  distant  lands  and  distant 
waters — as  far  as  possible  from  our  own  home  grounds. 
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There  are  four  main  lines  of  communication  now  being  traveled 
by  our  ships — the  North  Atlantic,  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  South  Pacific.  These  routes  are  not  one-way  streets, 
for  the  ships  which  carry  our  troops  and  munitions  out-bound  bring 
back  essential  raw  materials  which  we  require  for  our  own  use. 

The  maintenance  of  these  vital  lines  is  a  very  tough  job.  It  is  a 
job  which  requires  tremendous  daring,  tremendous  resourcefulness, 
and,  above  all,  tremendous  production  of  planes  and  tanks  and  guns 
and  of  the  ships  to  carry  them.  And  I  speak  again  for  the  American 
people  when  I  say  that  we  can  and  will  do  that  job. 

The  defense  of  the  world-wide  lines  of  communication  demands 
relatively  safe  use  by  us  of  the  sea  and  of  the  air  along  the  various 
routes;  and  this,  in  turn,  depends  upon  control  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  strategic  bases  along  those  routes. 

Control  of  the  air  involves  the  simultaneous  use  of  two  types  of 
planes — first,  the  long-range,  heavy  bomber;  and,  second,  light 
bombers,  dive  bombers,  torpedo  planes,  and  short-range  pursuit 
planes  which  are  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  bases  and  of  the 
bombers  themselves. 

Heavy  bombers  can  fly  under  their  own  power  from  here  to  the 
southwest  Pacific,  but  the  smaller  planes  cannot.  Therefore  these 
lighter  planes  have  to  be  packed  in  crates  and  sent  on  board  cargo 
ships.  Look  at  your  map  again  and  you  will  see  that  the  route  is 
long — and  at  many  places  perilous — either  across  the  South  Atlantic, 
around  South  Africa,  or  from  California  to  the  East  Indies  direct.  A 
vessel  can  make  a  round  trip  by  either  route  in  about  four  months,, 
or  only  three  round  trips  in  a  whole  year. 

In  spite  of  the  length  and  difficulties  of  this  transportation,  I  can 
tell  you  that  we  already  have  a  large  number  of  bombers  and  pursuit 
planes,  manned  by  American  pilots,  which  are  now  in  daily  contact 
with  the  enemy  in  the  southwest  Pacific.  And  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican troops  are  today  in  that  area  engaged  in  operations  not  only  in 
the  air  but  on  the  ground  as  well. 

In  tins  battle  area  Japan  has  had  an  obvious  initial  advantage. 
For  she  could  fly  even  her  short-range  planes,  to  the  points  of  attack 
by  using  many  stepping  stones  open  to  her — bases  in  a  multitude  of 
Pacific  islands  and  also  bases  on  the  China,  Indo-China,  Thailand,  and 
Malay  coasts.  Japanese  troop  transports  could  go  south  from  Japan 
and  China  through  the  narrow  China  Sea,  which  can  be  protected 
by  Japanese  planes  throughout  its  whole  length. 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  your  maps  again,  particularly  at  that  portion 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  west  of  Hawaii.  Before  this  war  even 
started  the  Philippine  Islands  were  already  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  Japanese  power.  On  the  west  the  Japanese  were  in  possession 
of  the  coast  of  China  and  the  coast  of  Indo-China,  which  had  been 
yielded  to  them  by  the  Vichy  French.  On  the  north  are  the  islands, 
of  Japan  themselves,  reaching  down  almost  to  northern  Luzon.  On 
the  east  are  the  mandated  islands,  which  Japan  had  occupied  ex- 
clusively and  had  fortified  in  absolute  violation  of  her  written  word. 

These  islands,  hundreds  of  them,  appear  only  as  small  dots  on  most 
maps.  But  they  cover  a  large  strategic  area.  Guam  lies  in  the 
middle  of  them — a  lone  outpost,  which  we  never  fortified. 

Under  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1921  we  had  solemnly  agreed  not 
to  add  to  the  fortification  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    We  had  no  safe 
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naval  base  there,  so  we  could  not  use  the  islands  for  extensive  naval 
operations. 

Immediately  after  this  war  started  the  Japanese  forces  moved 
down  on  either  side  of  the  Philippines  to  numerous  points  south  of 
them — thereby  completely  encircling  the  islands  from  north,  south, 
east,  and  west. 

It  is  that  complete  encirclement,  with  control  of  the  air  by  Japanese 
land-based  aircraft,  which  has  prevented  us  from  sending  substantial 
reinforcements  of  men  and  material  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  the 
Philippines.  For  40  years  it  has  always  been  our  strategy — a  strategy 
born  of  necessity — that  in  the  event  of  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  islands 
by  Japan  we  should  fight  a  delaying  action — attempting  to  retire 
slowly  into  Bataan  Peninsula  and  Corregidor. 

We  knew  that  the  war  as  a  whole  would  have  to  be  fought  and  won 
by  a  process  of  attrition  against  Japan  itself.  We  knew  all  along  that, 
with  our  greater  resources,  we  could  outbuild  Japan  and  ultimately 
overwhelm  her  on  sea,  on  land,  and  in  the  air.  We  knew  that,  to 
obtain  our  objective,  many  varieties  of  operations  would  be  necessary 
in  areas  other  than  the  Philippines. 

Nothing  that  has  occurred  in  the  past  two  months  has  caused  us  to 
revise  this  basic  strategy — except  that  the  defense  put  up  by  General 
MacArthur  has  magnificently  exceeded  the  previous  estimates,  and 
he  and  his  men  are  gaining  eternal  glory  therefor. 

MacArthur's  army  of  Filipinos  and  Americans,  and  the  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  in  China,  in  Burma,  and  the  Netherland  East 
Indies,  are  all  together  fulfilling  the  same  essential  task.  They  are 
making  Japan  pay  an  increasingly  terrible  price  for  her  ambitious 
attempts  to  seize  control  of  the  whole  Asiatic  world.  Every  Japanese 
transport  sunk  off  Java  is  one  less  transport  that  they  can  use  to  carry 
reinforcements  to  their  army  opposing  General  MacArthur  in  Luzon. 

It  has  been  said  that  Japanese  gains  in  the  Philippines  were  made 
possible  only  by  the  success  of  their  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  tell  you  that  this  is  not  so. 

Even  if  the  attack  had  not  been  made,  your  map  will  show  that  it 
would  have  been  a  hopeless  operation  for  us  to  send  the  fleet  to  the 
Philippines  through  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  while  all  those  island 
bases  were  under  the  sole  control  of  the  Japanese. 

The  consequences  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor — serious  as  they 
were — have  been  wildly  exaggerated  in  other  ways.  These  ex- 
aggerations come  originally  from  Axis  propagandists;  but  they  have 
been  repeated,  I  regret  to  say,  by  Americans  in  and  out  of  public  life. 

You  and  I  have  the  utmost  contempt  for  Americans,  who,  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  have  whispered  or  announced  "off  the  record"  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  Pacific  Fleet — that  the  fleet  was  all  sunk  or  des- 
troyed on  December  7 — that  more  than  1,000  of  our  planes  were 
destroyed  on  the  ground.  They  have  suggested  slyly  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  withheld  the  truth  about  casualties — that  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  men  were  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor  instead  of  the  figures  as 
officially  announced.  They  have  even  served  the  enemy  propa- 
gandists by  spreading  the  incredible  story  that  shiploads  of  bodies  of 
our  honored  American  dead  were  about  to  arrive  in  New  York  Harbor 
to  be  put  in  a  common  grave. 

Almost  every  Axis  broadcast  directly  quotes  Americans  who,  by 
speech  or  in  the  press,  make  damnable  misstatements  such  as  these. 
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The  American  people  realize  that  in  many  cases  details  of  military 
operations  cannot  be  disclosed  until  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  the 
announcement  will  not  give  to  the  enemy  military  information  which 
he  does  not  already  possess. 

Your  Government  has  unmistakable  confidence  in  your  ability  to 
hear  the  worst,  without  flinching  or  losing  heart.  You  must,  in  turn, 
have  complete  confidence  that  your  Government  is  keeping  nothing 
from  you  except  information  that  will  help  the  enemy  in  his  attempt 
to  destroy  us.  In  a  democracy  there  is  always  a  solemn  pact  of  truth 
between  government  and  the  people;  but  there  must  also  always  be 
a  full  use  of  discretion — and  that  word  " discretion"  applies  to  the 
critics  of  government  as  well. 

This  is  war.  The  American  people  want  to  know,  and  will  be  told, 
the  general  trend  of  how  the  war  is  going.  But  they  do  not  wish  to 
help  the  enemy  any  more  than  our  fighting  forces  do;  and  they  will 
pay  little  attention  to  the  rumor  mongers  and  poison  peddlers  in  our 
midst. 

To  pass  from  the  realm  of  rumor  and  poison  to  the  field  of  facts: 
The  number  of  our  officers  and  men  killed  in  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7  was  2,340,  and  the  number  wounded  was  946. 
Of  all  the  combatant  ships  based  on  Pearl  Harbor — battleships, 
heavy  cruisers,  light  cruisers,  aircraft  carriers,  destroyers,  and  sub- 
marines— only  3  were  permanently  put  out  of  commission. 

Very  many  of  the  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  were  not  even  in  Pearl 
Harbor.  Some  of  those  that  were  there  were  hit  very  slightly;  and 
others  that  were  damaged  have  either  rejoined  the  fleet  by  now  or 
are  still  undergoing  repairs.  When  those  repairs  are  completed 
the  ships  will  be  more  efficient  fighting  machines  than  they  were 
before. 

The  report  that  we  lost  more  than  a  thousand  airplanes  at  Pearl 
Harbor  is  as  baseless  as  the  other  weird  rumors.  The  Japanese  do 
not  know  just  how  many  planes  they  destroyed  that  day,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  them.  But  I  can  say  that  to  date — and  including 
Pearl  Harbor — we  have  destroyed  considerably  more  Japanese  planes 
than  they  have  destroyed  of  ours. 

We  have  most  certainly  suffered  losses — from  Hitler's  U-boats  in 
the  Atlantic  as  well  as  from  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific — and  we  shall 
suffer  more  of  them  before  the  turn  of  the  tide.  But,  speaking  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  let  me  say  once  and  for  all  to  the  people 
of  the  world:  We  Americans  have  been  compelled  to  yield  ground, 
but  we  will  regain  it.  We  and  the  other  United  Nations  are  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  militarism  of  Japan  and  Germany.  We 
are  daily  increasing  our  strength.  Soon  we,  and  not  our  enemies, 
will  have  the  offensive;  we,  not  they,  will  win  the  final  battles;  and, 
we,  not  they,  will  make  the  final  peace. 

Conquered  nations  in  Europe  know  what  the  yoke  of  the  Nazis  is 
like.  And  the  people  of  Korea  and  of  Manchuria  know  in  their 
flesh  the  harsh  despotism  of  Japan.  All  of  the  people  of  Asia  know 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  honorable  and  decent  future  for  any  of  them 
or  for  us,  that  future  depends  on  victory  by  the  United  Nations  over 
the  forces  of  Axis  enslavement. 

If  a  just  and  durable  peace  is  to  be  attained,  or  even  if  all  of  us  are 
merely  to  save  our  own  skins,  there  is  one  thought  for  us  here  at 
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home  to  keep  uppermost — the  fulfillment  of  our  special  task  of 

production. 

Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  are  very  close  to  their  maximum  output 
of  planes,  gims,  tanks,  and  ships.  The  United  Nations  are  not — 
especially  the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  first  job  then  is  to  build  up  production  so  that  the  United 
Nations  can  maintain  control  of  the  seas  and  attain  control  of  the 
air — not  merely  a  slight  superiority,  but  an  overwhelming:  superiority. 

On  January  6  of  this  year  I  set  certain  definite  goals  of  production 
for  airplanes,  tanks,  gims,  and  ships.  The  Axis  propagandists 
called  them  fantastic.  Tonight,  nearly  two  months  later,  and  after  a 
careful  survey  of  progress  by  Donald  Nelson  and  others  charged 
with  responsibility  for  our  production,  I  can  tell  you  that  those  goals 
will  be  attained. 

In  every  part  of  the  country,  experts  in  production  and  the  men 
and  women  at  work  in  the  plants  are  giving  loyal  service.  With  few 
exceptions,  labor,  capital,  and  farming  realize  that  this  is  no  time 
either  to  make  undue  profits  or  to  gain  special  advantages,  one  over 
the  other. 

We  are  calling  for  new  plants  and  additions  to  old  plants  and  for 
plant  conversion  to  war  needs.  We  are  seeking  more  men  and  more 
women  to  run  them.  We  are  working  longer  hours.  We  are  coming 
to  realize  that  one  extra  plane  or  extra  tank  or  extra  gun  or  extra  ship 
completed  tomorrow  may,  in  a  few  months,  turn  the  tide  on  some 
distant  battlefield;  it  may  make  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
for  some  of  our  fighting  men.  We  know  now  that  if  we  lose  this  war 
it  will  be  generations  or  even  centuries  before  our  concept  on  of 
democracy  can  live  again.  And  we  can  loose  this  war  only  if  we  slow 
up  our  effort  or  if  we  waste  our  ammunition  sniping  at  each  other. 

Here  are  three  high  purposes  for  every  American: 

First.  We  shall  not  stop  work  for  a  single  day.  If  any  dispute 
arises  we  shall  keep  on  working  while  the  dispute  is  solved  by  media- 
tion, conciliation  or  arbitration — until  the  war  is  won. 

Second.  We  shall  not  demand  special  gains  or  special  privileges  or 
advantages  for  any  one  group  or  occupation. 

Third.  We  shall  give  up  conveniences  and  modify  the  routine  of  our 
lives  if  our  countrv  asks  us  to  do  so.  We  will  do  it  cheerfullv,  re- 
membering  that  the  common  enemy  seeks  to  destroy  every  home  and 
every  freedom  in  every  part  of  our  land. 

This  generation  of  Americans  has  come  to  realize,  with  a  present 
and  personal  realization,  that  there  is  something  larger  and  more 
important  than  the  life  of  any  individual  or  of  any  individual  group — 
something  for  which  a  man  will  sacrifice,  and  gladly  sacrifice,  not  only 
his  pleasures,  not  only  his  goods,  not  only  his  associations  with  those 
he  loves,  but  his  life  itself.  In  time  of  crisis  when  the  future  is  in  the 
balance,  we  come  to  understand,  with  full  recognition  and  devotion, 
what  this  Nation  is,  and  what  we  owe  to  it. 

The  Axis  propagandists  have  tried  in  various  evil  ways  to  destroy 
our  determination  and  our  morale.  Failing  in  that,  they  are  now 
trying  to  destroy  our  confidence  in  our  own  allies.  They  say  that  the 
British  are  finished — that  the  Russians  and  Chinese  are  about  to  quit. 
Patriotic  and  sensible  Americans  will  reject  these  absurdities.  And 
instead  of  listening  to  any  of  this  crude  propaganda,  they  will  recall 
some  of  the  things  that  Nazis  and  Japanese  have  said  and  are  still 
saying  about  us. 
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Ever  since  this  Nation  became  the  arsenal  of  democracy — ever 
since  enactment  of  lend-lease — there  has  been  one  persistent  theme 
through  all  Axis  propaganda. 

This  theme  has  been  that  Americans  are  admittedly  rich,  and  that 
Americans  have  considerable  industrial  power — but  that  Americans 
are  soft  and  decadent,  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  unite  and  work 
and  fight. 

From  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo  we  have  been  described  as  a  nation 
of  weaklings — "  playboys" — who  would  hire  British  soldiers,  or 
Russian  soldiers,  or  Chinese  soldiers  to  do  our  fighting  for  us. 

Let  them  repeat  that  now. 

Let  them  tell  that  to  General  MacArthur  and  his  men. 
Let  them  tell  that  to  the  sailors  who  today  are  hitting  hard  in  the 
far  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Let  them  tell  that  to  the  boys  in  the  flying  fortresses. 
Let  them  tell  that  to  the  marines. 

The  United  Nations  constitute  an  association  of  independent 
peoples  of  equal  .dignity  and  importance.  The  United  Nations  are 
dedicated  to  a  common  cause.  We  share  equally  and  with  equal 
zeal  the  anguish  and  awful  sacrifices  of  war.  In  the  partnership  of 
our  common  enterprise  we  must  share  in  a  unified  plan  in  which  all 
of  us  must  play  our  several  parts,  each  of  us  being  equally  indis- 
pensable and  dependent  one  on  the  other. 

We  have  unified  command  and  cooperation  and  comradeship. 

We  Americans  will  contribute  unified  production  and  unified  ac- 
ceptance of  sacrifice  and  of  effort.  That  means  a  national  unity  that 
can  know  no  limitations  of  race  or  creed  or  selfish  politics.  The 
American  people  expect  that  much  from  themselves.  And  the 
American  people  will  find  ways  and  means  of  expressing  their  de- 
termination to  their  enemies,  including  the  Japanese  admiral  who  has 
said  that  he  will  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  here  in  the  White  House. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  are  agreed  on  certain  broad  principles  in 
the  kind  of  peace  we  seek.  The  Atlantic  charter  applies  not  only  to 
the  parts  of  the  world  that  border  the  Atlantic  but  to  the  whole  world ; 
disarmament  of  aggressors,  self-determination  of  nations  and  peoples, 
and  the  "four  freedoms" — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 

The  British  and  the  Russian  people  have  known  the  full  fury  of 
Nazi  onslaught.  There  have  been  times  when  the  fate  of  London 
and  Moscow  was  in  serious  doubt.  But  there  was  never  the  slightest 
question  that  either  the  British  or  the  Russians  would  yield.  And 
today  all  the  L^nited  Nations  salute  the  superb  Russian  Army  as  it 
celebrates  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  its  first  assembly. 

Though  their  homeland  was  overrun,  the  Dutch  people  are  still 
fighting  stubbornly  and  powerfully  overseas. 

The  great  Chinese  people  have  suffered  grievous  losses;  Chungking 
has  been  almost  wiped  out  of  existence,  yet  it  remains  the  capital  of 
an  unbeatable  China. 

That  is  the  conquering  spirit  which  prevails  throughout  the  United 
Nations  in  this  war. 

The  task  that  we  Americans  now  face  will  test  us  to  the  uttermost. 

Never  before  have  we  been  called  upon  for  such  a  prodigious  effort. 
Never  before  have  we  had  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  so  much. 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
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Tom  Paine  wrote  those  words  on  a  drumhead,  by  the  light  of  a 
campnre.  That  was  when  Washington's  little  army  of  ragged,  rugged 
men  was  retreating  across  New  Jersey,  having  tasted  nothing  but 
defeat. 

And  General  Washington  ordered  that  these  great  words  written 
by  Tom  Paine  be  read  to  the  men  of  every  regiment  in  the  Continental 
Army,  and  this  was  the  assurance  given  to  the  first  American  armed 
forces: 

"The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will  in  this  crisis 
shrink  from  the  service  of  their  country;  but  he  that  stands  it  now 
deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell, 
is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us:  That 
the  harder  the  sacrifice,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph." 

So  spoke  Americans  in  the  year  1776. 

So  speak  Americans  today! 

o 


